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LAND MARINE SYNDICATE 
ORGANIZED IN NEW YORK 
BY R. A. FULTON, AN AGENT 


Continental, Germanic, Springfield 
F. & M. And Standard Of 
Hartford Companies In It 


ISSUE STANDARD POLICY 
Fulton Owns Trademark Name; 


Formerly With H. K. Fowler 
And Talbot, Bird & Co. 





A new syndicate of companies writing 
inland marine insurance was announced 
at a dinner given in the New York Club, 
this city, on Tuesday night. About 
twenty-five executives, underwriters and 
others attended. 

The host was R. A. Fulton, an agent 
of No. 68 William street, who is also a 
re-insurance man. 

The new organization is called the In- 
land Marine Syndicate of New York. It 
is an innovation in the business inas- 
much as the trade-mark title is owned 
by Mr. Fulton. The companies doing 
the underwriting are the Continental, 
Germanic Fire, Springfield Fire & Ma- 
tine and Standard Fire of Hartford. As- 
sociated with the venture, but not a 
member of the syndicate, is the Switz- 
erland General whose ocean marine writ- 
ing facilities will be used. 

Underwriting Advisory Board of Five 

All kinds of inland marine lines will 
be written, about seventeen in number. 
The companies in the syndicate will is- 
Sue one standard form of policy. The 
underwriter for the Fulton office will be 
J. T. McQuade who received his train- 
ing with the Automobile Insurance Co. 
of Hartford. However, there will be an 
underwriting advisory board of five, con- 
Sisting of an officer from each of the 
four companies and Mr. Fulton. 

In diseussing the new syndicate with 

The Eastern Underwriter Mr. Fulton 


“I conceived the idea that the best 
way to run an inland marine insurance 
agency was to do it in a way so that 
one would have the fullest co-operation 
of the companies. Thus, while it is not 
a branch office, at the same time the 
companies will have considerable to say 
as to how the office is operated.” 


Mr. Fulton’s Career 


After receiving an insurance training 
abroad Mr. Fulton came to this country 
and joined the Thames & Mersey under 

anager H. K. Fowler, later becoming 
deputy assistant manager of the com- 
Panies in the Fowler office. of which 

lere were six or seven. Next he went 
with Talbot, Bird & Co. where he be- 
came a vice-president. About seven 
years ago he started on his own as a 
toker, but developed his office into an 


agency business. Thus, for the writing . 


of automobiles he has the R. A. Ful- 
(Continued on Page 30) 
































PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 
150 William Street, New York 


A Corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 147 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests.. Abso- 
lute security. 
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LEST YOU FORGET! 


Addresses and phone numbers of the Penn 
Mutual’s staff of metropolitan experts, to 
whom to go, phone, or write for 





Split-Second Service 


Clip om Dotted Line 





J. Elliott Hall 
McWilliam & Hyde 
Ralph G. Engelsman 
Rooney & Vermilye 
Jos. A. Eckenrode 
John A. Stevenson 

J. A. Goulden & Son 
David B. Adler 


50 Church Street 

285 Madison Ave. 
2 Park Avenue CALedonia 1872 
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26 Court St. Bklyn. TRIangle 0178 
150 Broadway RECtor 2090 
80 William Street JOHn 1030 
1775 Broadway CIRcle 7162 


CORtlandt 7800 
CALedonia 3720 











Wa. A. Law, President 
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The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Independence Square Founded 1847 








NEW SURVEY SHOWS ONLY 
2.747 LIFE INSURANCE 
IN THE AVERAGE ESTATE 


Study of 22,500 Estates By I. D. 
Herzfelder Reveals Low 
Average Protection 


SMALL ESTATES HIGHEST 
Average Estate Of $100,000 Has 


4.05% Insurance; $1,000,000 
Group At 2.06% 








So many articles are being printed 
about the percentage of life insurance 
left in estates that there is a growing 
interest being taken in all new inquiries 
in that direction. A number of such ar- 
ticles have placed 3% or less as the 
percentage for the smaller estates, add- 
ing that in the case of millionaires it 
sometimes reaches as high as three- 
fourths of the estate. 

The Eastern Underwriter has come 
into possession of one of the latest sur- 
veys on the subject, which was compiled 
by Irwin D. Herzfelder, technical advi- 
sor of the Geo. H. Beach Co., insurance 
brokers and estate analysts in New 
York, Detroit, Chicago’ and St. Louis. 
Mr. Herzfelder has been devoting con- 
siderable time to analyzing the figures 
prepared by the United States Govern- 
ment on 22,500 estates which were re- 
ported during the years 1925 and 1926. 

During those years all insurance, 
whether payable to estates or to named 
beneficiaries, was included in the return, 
the non-taxable insurance being taken as 
a deduction. 

The Herzfelder Averages 


Herzfelder’s figures are an accurate 
record of the total insurance included in 
these states. They show that the aver- 
age for the total group amounted to 
2.74%. The following is the percentage 
of insurance carried in average states 
in the Herzfelder survey: 


Average estate of 


WO occ 2 $ $50,000 9.18% 
Average estate of 100,000 4.05% 
175,000 3.65% 


In a talk with The Eastern Under- 
writer Mr. Herzfelder said: 

“The reason for the large showing in 
the $10,000,000 class was due to the fact 
that there were but eight states in this 
group and in one estate there was about 
one and three-quarter millions of insur- 
ance. 

“It is interesting to note that the av- 
erage shrinkage of estates at death for 
the entire group, due to taxes, debts, etc., 
averages over 18%. 

“Possibly the same number of estates 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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resent Status of Disability 


Disability Benefit, Started as “Frill” of Little Value, Has Been Costing Life Companies 
Millions; Now Considered Necessary Feature; Aim of Standard Provisions; 


Outlook and Underwriting Practices 


John M. Laird, vice-president of the Connecticut General Life. is chairman of the 
disability committee of the American Life Convention and he is also a member of the 
special committee of actuaries appointed by the Superintendent of Insurance of New 
York last year to study the subject of standard provisions for disability insurance 
which committee has been co-operating with the committee appointed by the National 


Convention of Insurance Commissioners. 


Having served on special disability com- 


mittees for several years, Mr. Laird is in a position to speak with a full knowledge of 


the subject. 


The following address was delivered by Mr. Laird before the Medical 


Section of the American Life Convention at its meeting this week at Biloxi, Miss. 


For a third of a century American 
life insurance companies have been 
granting disability benefits. First we had 
fifteen years of indifference—the disabil- 
ity benefit was looked upon as a “frill” 
with little value to either the policyhold- 
er or the company. Then came fifteen 
years of expansion and competition—the 
benefits wete constantly liberalized. In 
the last three years, however, the spirit 
of optimism has changed to caution—we 
have suddenly discovered that this “frill” 
has been costing millions of dollars. For 
instance, in 1928, after excluding group 
insurance, thirty-five companies report- 
ing to Connecticut showed a disability 
loss of $15,000,000. Strangely enough, 
three large companies which should have 
the best facilities for computing premi- 
ums, selecting risks and settling claims 
re $9,000,000 to this aggregate 
oss. 

So serious is this situation that some 
recommend abandoning the disability in- 
come and selling only life insurance with 
a waiver of premium. 

On the other hand, policyholders need 
this protection. After thirty-three years 
of experience, we should be able to give 
this coverage to new policyholders at 
teasonable rates and without loss. Let 
us not abandon this valuable extension 
of the life insurance contract but let 
us learn by experience and turn from 
competition to co-operation. 


Need For Standard Provisions 


Some think our salvation lies in a re- 
Stricted definition under which benefits 
will be paid only if disability has lasted 
six months and there is even then little 
hope of recovery. Others have been pay- 
ing full benefits from the first day if 
disability lasts ninety days. First one 
company and then another has tried to 
get an advantage over its competitors by 
extending the benefits without a corre- 
sponding increase in premiums. 

Last December the insurance commjs- 
Sioners, feeling that this competitive in- 
Stinct had carried the companies too far, 
Passed a resolution calling for unifor- 
mity. 

One committee representing the in- 
Surance commissioners and another con- 
Sistine of company officials recommended 
that ‘his principle of uniformity be es- 
tablished by a set of standard provisions 
Teprescnting a compromise between the 
Conservative and the radical elements. 
In their report, total disability is de- 

ned as incapacity to engage in any 
Scupation. “Permanent” total disability 
IS any total disability which has lasted 

Our months. No questions are asked 
about how much longer the disability 
will Probably continue. The clause pro- 
ides waiver of premium and a monthly 
income of $10 per $1,000 if total disability 

Sins before age 60 and continues four 
months. Premiums may be waived from 
the beginning of disability but no income 
$ allowed for the first three months. 

his type of clause will probably be 


opted by most companies during 1930. 


tion in form of contract and will facilitate 
t ml Preparation of a modern disability 
able based on homogeneous experience. 


§ general use will eliminate competi- . 


Such a table is needed as a basis for 
premiums and reserves. 


Free To Set Premiums 


In the meantime, each company is free 
to use such gross premiums as it con- 
siders suitable. Premiums should not be 
regulated by legislation or departmen- 


tal ruling. If adequate reserves are car- ° 


ried, each company should be free to 


JOHN M. LAIRD 


base its premiums on its own experience. 
In self-defense, however, each company 
should charge rates which will at least 
enable it to break even on the disability 
benefits. 


The Medical Director 


As medical directors, you are not ex- 
pected to compute premiums or reserves 
but you are responsible for part of the 
loss on disability. For several years you 
either ignored the disability benefit. or 
failed to realize that the selection of 
risks for disability involves many prob- 
lems not found in life insurance alone. 
Today you realize this distinction but 
have not always applied it. 

Many of you have spent years in build- 
ing up standards of selection for life in- 
surance. You are now trying to build 
up equally reliable standards of selec- 
tion for disability and have found that 
even after approving an application for 
standard life insurance you may have to 
decline the disability income. Have you 
trained your field examiners to recognize 
this distinction? As an aid you may in- 
sert in your examination blank a ques- 
tion such as, “Is there any tendency 
to nervousness or repeated injuries or 
illness which might make the risk un- 
insurable for Accident and Health in- 
surance although eligible for life insur- 
ance? If so, give details.” 

Disability protection is a great sales 
help if the applicant can get it. Have 
you shown your ficld force how to pre- 
pare a prospect for rejection of disabil- 
ity; If you eliminate this benefit but 
issue life insurance, can you give the 


agent a good reason for your action and 
thus help him to place the policy? 


Comparison With Life Insurance 


Under life insurance, we are interest- 
ed only in the hazard of death. To be 
sure, we prefer an applicant of good char- 
acter, temperate habits and steady earn- 
ings, but the most important factor is 
the man’s physical history and condition. 
Under disability, we are insuring against 
claims for serious accident or prolonged 
illness. Partly because we use the word 
“permanent,” many of us have incor- 
rectly assumed that this hazard is di- 
rectly connected with the death hazard. 

Under a modern disability clause, how- 
ever, we cover any sickness lasting more 
than four months:’ Hence, the appli- 
cant may have four or five disability 
claims before the final illness resulting in 
death. 

In underwriting the disability bene- 
fit, while we must know that the appli- 
cant is in good physical condition and 
has not shown a tendency to disease, 
we are more interested in other ques- 
tions. Will he suffer a financial loss in 
case of injury or illness—that is, will he 
receive less income when sick than when 
working? Is he a man of character or 
will he take advantage of the company 
by malingering? Has he the right men- 
tal attitude? In case of injury or ill- 
ness, will he be ambitious to return to 
work in a few weeks in spite of pain 
and suffering or: has he a yellow streak 
which may lead him to rest up several 
months or even years at the company’s 
expense? One of our policyholders with 
serious heart trouble insisted on going 
to business every day for two years and 
finally died at a meeting of his board of 
directors. Another had an operation for 
appendicitis in March, 1928. Although 
he should have been back at work months 
ago, he claims that he is still totally 
disabled and gives every indication of 
continuing the claim indefinitely. 

There is no direct connection between 
the rate of mortality and the rate of dis- 
ability. On the contrary, experience has 
shown that as the rate of mortality im- 
proves, the rate of disability becomes 
heavier. It does not mean that there 
is more sickness at age 55 than at age 
25, and if more people survive to 55 we 
pay more disability claims. Further- 
more, the additional survivors, who are 
saved by the low death rate, may lack 
resistance and actually have more sick- 
ness than others of the same age. The 
improvement in mortality in recent years, 
to which we point with pride, has there- 
fore increase the cost of disability. 

The president of one of the largest 
multiple-line companies divides under- 
writing into two types. The first is med- 
ically-examined life insurance, where the 
most important factor is the examination. 
The second comprises non-medical life 
insurance, accident and health insurance 
and disability, where reliance must be 
placed largely on the agent and on un- 
derwriting judgment based on factors 
other than a medical examination. 

Some go as far as to say that long 
experience in selecting risks for life in- 
surance unfits a man for disability un- 
derwriting and that disability should be 
handled only by men with experience in 
commercial accident and health insur- 
ance. This is a rather extreme view, but 
anyone responsible for disability under- 
writing should profit by the experience 
under accident and health insurance. 


Comparison With Commercial Accident 
Although a modern disability clause is 


accident and health insurance, there are 
important distinctions to be made. 

A commercial accident and health pol- 
icy is usually issued without medical 
examination. On the other hand, it is 
written for a term of one year or less. 
It may be renewed only at the option 
of the company and it may be canceled 
by the company at any time. On the 
larger policies the company calls for an 
inspection each year and if anything un- 
favorable has developed it retires from 
the risk. 

Under an accident claim, the payments 
begin with the first day and usually con- 
tinue as long as total disability lasts. 

Under health insurance, many policies 
pay full indemnity only while the in- 
sured is confined to the house. Most 
companies now exclude the first two 
weeks in order to eliminate the vaca- 
tion hazard and the repeater. A few 
years ago the commercial companies tried 
giving “life indemnity”’—that is, paying 
benefits for the entire duration of the 
illness—but they now stop claim pay- 
ments after one year of sickness. The 
continuation of payments after one year 
has become the exclusive privilege of 
the life companies. 

The healthy man who has never been 
sick and who is feeling his best is not 
much interested in health insurance. Un- 
der commercial health insurance, there 
is probably a selection against the com- 
pany, not only at time of application but 
at each renewal date. 

If disability is purchased as an inci- 
dent to life insurance, there will prob- 
ably be less selection against the com- 
pany. Furthermore, a complete medical 
examination is usually required. 

On the other hand, under disability 
with life insurance there is no right to 
cancel and benefits are paid as long as 
disability continues. 

In spite of these distinctions, the two 
forms of protection have so much in com- 
mon that life insurance officials should 
exchange views with accident and health 
underwriters and study their statistics. 

The following extracts from the com- 
bined health experience for 1924 and 
1925, published by the Bureau of Per- 
sonal Accident & Health Underwriters, 
are significant: 

1. Rates for health insurance have in 
the past been too low. 

2. Higher rates of morbidity must be 
expected on policies providing large 
amounts of weekly indemnity. 

3. The rate of morbidity for females 
is much higher than for males. 


Comparison With Non-Cancelable 


Disability with life insurance now cov- 
ers almost exactly the’same field as non- 
cancelable accident and health insurance. 
Unfortunately, there are no statistics 
showing the actual experience on non- 
eancelable in this country. It is known, 
however, that several companies have re- 
tired from the field and that even its 
strongest advocates have from time to 
time restricted the coverage and in- 
creased the premiums. Where this bene- 
fit is linked up with life insurance the 
experience should be more favorable, 
provided the life companies follow the 
same methods of underwriting and set- 
tling claims as the companies granting 
non-cancelable. 


Medical Selection 


My purpose is to focus attention on 
two features in medical selection: 
1. The amount of disability must de- 
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pend on the amount and stability of the 
net earnings excluding investments. 

2. Certain classes entitled to Standard 
life insurance should be rated up or 
declined for disability. 

When a disability claim occurs, we 
sometimes find that the insured has in- 
demnity of, say, $1,000 a month in two 
,or three companies and that his average 
earnings just before the claim were only 
$500. If disability doubles his income, 
he will be tempted to enjoy bad health 
for the rest of his life. 

Such claims put an unwarranted bur- 
den on the company. They arise in two 
ways: 

1. Occasionally the earnings justified 
the insurance at time of issue but 
through business reverses or impaired 
efficiency have dropped from, say, $1,500 
a month $500. 

2. More frequently the insurance 
should never have been issued. Some- 
times the companies have been misin- 
formed about other insurance and earn- 
ings. Too often they have simply ig- 
nored other insurance in force or be- 
ing applied for. 

As To Pro-Rata Provision 

To guard against such over-insurance, 
some companies have recently advocated 
a pro-rate provision under which the ag- 
gregate indemnity in all companies would 
be limited to 75% or 100% of the actual 
earnings in a specified period just pre- 
ceding the claim. In computing the ag- 
gregate indemnity, the payments under 
commercial accident and health may be 
either included or excluded. 

A similar pro-rate provision was used 
in commercial accident insurance sev- 
eral years ago but was abandoned about 
1910, when the standard provisions were 
revised’ and more widely adopted. It is 
much more drastic than any pro-rate 
clause now in general use in commercial 
accident and health. In fact, many com- 
mercial policies, even though they con- 
tain the right to cancel before a claim 
occurred, do not use any provision for 
reducing the indemnity on account of 
other insurance. 

Perhaps such a reduction clause is re- 
quired in a life insurance policy. If a 
few companies try such a provision, they 
will be at a disadvantage in competi- 
tion and will not be fully protected 
against over-insurance. At the same time, 
it would be rather radical to force every 
life insurance company to insert a pro- 
rate provision in all its contracts, par- 
ticularly as the life insurance benefit 
must be incontestable after one or two 
years. 

What other steps can we take to pre- 
vent an applicant from securing too 
much insurance in proportion to his earn- 
ing power? 

Matter of Over-Insurance 

In case of disability, we pay a certain 
income. This income may be used to 
offset expenses such as hospital bills 
and doctors’ and nurses’ fees, but its 
chief purpose is to reimburse for income 
lost on account of illness. If the bene- 
fit is intended to indemnify for loss of 
earnings, then the amount of insurance 
should depend on the earning power, 
not only at time of issuance but through- 
out the duration of the policy. 

So far as earnings are concerned, ap- 
plicants may be divided into four class- 
es represented by the following exam- 
ples: 

1. A banker whose earnings will prob- 
ably increase gradually up to the limit- 
ing age of 60. This is one of the best 
types for disability. 

2. A doctor or dentist whose net earn- 
ings may fluctuate from month to month 
or from year to year but will probably 
increase to a peak at about age 55 and 
then decrease rather rapidly for five or 
ten years. This is a fairly good type 
for disability provided the aggregate 
benefit is kept within the probable net 
earnings during the period just before 
age 60. 

3. A real estate dealer whose net 
earnings are subject to wide fluctuations 
from year to year. This type should be 
granted non-cancelable disability for 
only a small amount. 

4. A capitalist who has no earnings 
from any business or profession but who 


lives on the income from -his invest- 
ments. This type is not eligible for dis- 
ability as his earning power cannot be 
measured. 

‘Yo determine net earnings, we get an 
estimate from the inspector or perhaps 
the agent, but most of us have been 
afraid to ask the man himself. One 
company, however, has the following 
question in its application: “Do your av- 
erage net earnings, excluding income 
from investments, exceed the aggregate 
indemnity payable for disability under 
this and all other policies now carried 
by you?” : 

Another company has set an excellent 
example by inserting in the application 
for personal insurance the following 
question: 

“What is yourenet yearly income from 
your principal occupation, exclusive of 
income from investments ?” 

In the case of business insurance, the 
questions are: 


“Approximate amount of business 
transacted annually by firm or corpora- 
HOR Ds 5. saisen se Official or other posi- 


tion and duties of applicant and approxi- 
mate amount of annual compensation re- 
ceived therefrom é 

If these questions are answered incor- 
rectly and if such mis-statements are 
material, we have the right to lift the 
policy or deny liability, at least until the 
incontestable clause ,becomes effective. 
To strengthen our position further, we 
should, wherever possible, use a two- 
year incontestable clause and stipulate 
that it does not apply to disability bene- 
fits. 

Having determined the net earnings, 
we should limit the aggregate indemnity 
in all companies to a definite percentage. 
For instance: 

Earnings $500 a month or less...... 60% 
Earnings more than $500 a month. .50% 

Furthermore, the indemnity in all com- 
panies should be limited to a definite 
figure, say $750 or $1,000 a month, re- 
gardless of how great the earnings 
may be. 

The reasons for placing this deadline 
on the aggregate in all companies are: 

1. Accident and health companies have 
had a high loss ratio on policies grant- 
ing more than $50 a week. 

f the income is large, it is usually 
subject to wide fluctuations. If a man 
is earning, say, $4,000 a month and we 
insure him for $2,000 a month, his earn- 
ings will probably increase rapidly or de- 
crease rapidly. If they increase, he ac- 
cumulates an independent fortune and is 
in a position to retire, particularly if he 
can draw $2,000 a month from insurance 
companies. On the other hand, if the 


The first 
of an important 





Ht is with deepest regret that 

me announce the passing of 
J. Harry Auntingion, dr. 
on April 24, 1924. 










income drops off to, say, $1,000 a month, 
then he is over-insured and can improve 
his financial condition by retiring from 
work and drawing $2,000 a month from 
his insurance. 

3. The man with a large income is 
subject to more nervous strain. 

Several men are already carrying more 
than $2,000 a month of disability bene- 
fits. One is a Russian Jew in the mov- 
ing picture industry who a few years 
ago was in bankruptcy! 

The medical directors on January 1, 
1929, recognized that certain cases should 
be tagged as “Disability Coverage Ques- 
tionable.” Presumably this means that 
even though the risk is acceptable for 
life insurance, the disability is questioned 
as speculative or excessive. This is a 
step in the right direction. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, this does not bring out that 
the mere fact that a man has taken a 
total of $750 a month in several compa- 
nies is in itself a danger signal and may 
mean that the applicant should not be 
granted additional disability. Although 
this is not a “medical impairment,” it 
may be cause for rejection. A plan 
should be devised for having each com- 
pany notify some central clearing house 
of every case in which the applicant se- 
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cures, say, $250 a month in one company. 
Before a disability application is ap- 
proved, two questions must be answered: 
What are the aggregate disability 
benefits in force or contemplated in all 
companies ? 
What are the present net earn- 
ings? 

On the large cases, the aggregate in- 
demnity in all companies should be lim- 
ited to 50% of the net earnings, or a 
definite figure, $750 or $1,000 a month— 
whichever is less. If the present earn- 
ings justify additional coverage, it should 
be secured as commercial accident and 
health insurance which may be canceled 
by either the insured or the company if 
the earnings later drop off.. The disa- 
bility coverage with life insurance should 
be restricted to an amount which may 
reasonably be carried throughout the en- 
tire duration of the policy up to age 60. 

Nervous Instability 

Many claims are indirectly due to ner- 
vous breakdown. Others are prolonged 
by the insured’s mental condition. Un- 
der life insurance we watch for insanity 
and serious mental disease, but under 
disability we must go further and in- 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Disability Form From 
Medical Man’s Angle 


UNDERWRITING BIG FACTOR 





Dr. H. W. Cook Says Medical Director 
Can No Longer Be Clinician; Careful 
Selection Needed 





Discussing the writing of disability in- 
surance in connection with life insurance 
from the standpoint of the medical de- 
partment, Dr. Henry W. Cook, vice- 
president and medical director of the 
Northwestern National Life, told the 
Medical Section of the American Life 
Convention at its meeting at the Edge- 
water Gulf Hotel, Biloxi, Miss., this week 
that the medical director could no longer 
be a clinician but must do his part in 
solving the problems involved in disabil- 
ity insurance. Dr. Cook made a report 
as chairman of the disability committee 
of the: Medical Section. 

“The medical directors of most Amer- 
ican and Canadian companies are now 
convinced that they are face to face with 
the problems of health and accident un- 
derwriting,” said Dr. Cook. “In spite of 
the fact that the modern disability clause 
sold with the life contract is five or more 
years old, the change has been a gradual 
one and the problems have caught us 
largely unprepared. That a considerable 
part of the initial losses incurred on in- 
come disability coverage might have been 
prevented, I believe any of us will admit 
if we review some of our disability claims 
and recognize the change that has come 
about in our underwriting practices dur- 
ing the past few years.” 

Different Underwriting Problems 

Continuing, Dr. Cook said: 

“There can be no question that income 
disability was underwritten in many com- 
panies before the home office or field un- 
derwriters appreciated the new problems 
involved, and, therefore, before these 
problems could be given the preparation 
and thorough study which they required. 
The company managements decided that 
it was a wise move to incorporate in the 
life contract a disability clause of varying 
degrees of liberality, but the fact that 
underwriting disability and underwriting 
life were two very different problems 
was not fully appreciated. Therefore, 
applications with the disability clause at- 
tached were approved on very much the 
same standards as had proven profitable 
for life alone until reports of large losses 
brought the subject more discriminating 
attention. 

“Experience has, we think, convinced 
the managements of American companies 
that the public desires waiver of pre- 
mium and income disability coverage in 


connection with life contracts, and fur-- 


ther that this coverage can be safely and 

profitably offered conditional on three 

requirements: 

“1. An adequate premium 

“2. A reasonably conservative selec- 
tion, 

“3. Carefully administered claim set- 
tlements. 


“The medical director today can no 
longer be primarily a clinician and there- 
ore an underwriter only in a restrictive 
or negative sense—expressing an adverse 
Opinion against certain medical impair- 
ments. He must be a life insurance un- 
derwriter in solving the problem stated 
above. He must obtain a favorable ex- 
perience without restricting the max- 
mum field of usefulness for the industry 
and without unsettling the field forces by 
Whose success the distribution of the 
enefits of life insurance are determined. 

€ believe this problem can be solved 

y the Underwriting Department by at- 
tention in these three directions: 

“ . 

A. Education of agent to correctly 
underwrite his own business so 
that he will sell the coverage in 
such kind and amount as can be 
issued and paid for; 


“B. Broaden the field of disability cov- 


erage by extending to it, as well 
(Continued on Page 10) 





SUBSTANTIAL PROFITS MADE 
IN 


INSURANCE STOCKS 


Insurance Companies make profits through invest- 
ments in addition to underwriting. The monies paid 
in by policyholders enable the Companies to operate 
the same as investment trusts with the added pro- 
tection and advantage of being carefully supervised 
by Insurance Departments in the States where they 
do business, 


Insurance stocks have appreciated in value con- 
stantly over the past fifty years and the outlook is 
just as favorable for the future. We have been 
recommending the following insurance stocks for in- 
vestment and enhancement in value. Some have 
advanced in market price from 100 to 500 points and 
more, while others have remained stationary. Wise 
investors are buying at present low price levels. In- 
surance stocks are becoming active again, having 
been neglected for several months. 


6 months 

ago Now 
Aetna Casualty & Surety 1150 1950 
Aetna Fire 620 780 
Aetna Life 865 1400 
American Equitable 35 41 
Columbian National Life 420 480 
Connecticut General 1750 2300 
Continental Casualty 74 69 


Hartford Fire 
Home (and subsidiaries) 535 617 


Importers & Exporters 90 125 
National Fire of Hartford 1120 1475 
National Liberty Group 25 35 


Phoenix of Hartford 810 1010 
Providence-Washington 710 930 
Stuyvesant Insurance _ 305 462 
Travelers Insurance 1600 2000 


Recommendations at the present moment will be 
made only to those seeking sound investments. We 
do not cater to a speculative clientele. 


Our booklet “Facts and Figures’ will be forwarded upon request. 


Perez F. Huff Co., Inc. 


Members Unlisted Securities Dealers Association 


75 Marpen Lang, New Yor« 
Telephone Beekman 6480 








Claris Adams Resigns; 
Joins Ayres Company 


IS ANNOUNCED AT BILOXI, MISS. 





Made Fine Record as Manager of Am- 
erican Life Convention; His 
American Life Connection 





A mild sensation was sprung at the 
medical division of the American Life 
Convention in Biloxi, Miss., this week 
when it became known that Claris Ad- 
ams, secretary and manager of the Am- 
erican Life Convention had presented to 
the executive committee of the A. L. C. 
his resignation, and that he will become 
executive vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Life Insurance Co., of Detroit, the 
president of which is Clarence L. Ayres, 
who is president of the American Life 
Convention. 


Mr. Adams is generally regarded as 
the most brilliant young man who has 
come into the life insurance business in 
some years. He had been a prosecuting 
attorney in Indianapolis when he joined 
a law firm in partnership with George 
E. Turner of Indianapolis. 

When Mr. Turner left Indianapolis 
to go to Chicago to become manager of 
the clearing house established by cas- 
ualty and surety companies for the dis- 
semination of information about recip- 
rocals and non-agent mutuals, he left 
several speaking engagements unfulfilled. 
Claris Adams substituted for him and 
Adams made his first appearance at a 
convention of the Kansas Association of 
Insurance Agents (fire insurance). His 
talk was on public relations and he re- 
ceived an ovation. From there he went 
to a mid-year meeting of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents where 
he repeated his success. Speaking en- 
gagements followed before the members 
of the Western Union, an organization 
of fire insurance companies meeting in 
Washington, and before the big annual 
luncheon of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters at the Waldorf-Astoria. 
So great was the success that Adams 
made in these speeches that there was 
a demand for his services in many quar- 
ters. He joined the American Life Con- 
vention, succeeding Thomas W. Black- 
burn, veteran secretary, who was about 
to retire. In the interim Mr. Adams ran 
for United States Senator in Indiana, 
but was defeated. 


Made Good As Manager 


As manager of the American Life Con- 
vention Mr. Adams was a popular and 
successful figure. He also impressed his 
personality upon the leading business 
people of St. Louis. He traveled exten- 
sively and was seldom without several 
speaking engagements. Probably the 
greatest speech he made was before the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers in Detroit at the last convention 
and which was generally regarded as a 
masterpiece. So remarkable was the re- 
ception of this speech that President 
Myrick immediately adjourned the con- 
vention so it could quit on a high note. 

With the American Life Mr. Adams 
will share the burdens and responsibili- 
ties of the president. He will have large- 
ly to do with the economic admiinistra- 
tion of company affairs, with particular 
reference to its sales organization at the 
start. Mr. Ayres has wanted to be re- 
lieved of such close application to busi- 
ness as has been his practice to devote 
for years. When he is away Mr. Adams 
will run the company. 

The American Life started twenty-two 
years ago with $25,000 working surplus 
on top of $100,000 capital. At the pres- 
ent time it has $94,000,000 of insurance 
in force; in excess of $15,000,000 assets; 
and a capital structure of $1,000,000, all 
from earnings, after having paid divi- 
dends equal to 8% compounded to its 
stockholders and never having asked any 
contributions from them from the time 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Wants Massachusetts 
To Drop “Bank” Plan 


“DISCRIMINATION” SAYS MONK 





Former Commissioner Tells Insurance 
Society Commonwealth Should Get 
Out of Insurance Business 


Speaking before the Massachusetts 
Insurance Society last Friday, Wesley E. 
Monk, former Insurance Commissioner, 
and now general counsel for the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life, said that it was 
time for the Commonwealth to get out 
of the insurance business and drop the 
discrimination in favor of the banks 
under the savings bank life insurance 
plan. 


The occasion was the “Past Presidents’ 
Night” observance of the Society, at 
which the eleven past presidents and Mr. 
Monk were presented with honorary life 
memberships in the Society. The presi- 
dent, Leslie E. Knox, presided. 


“Why should the state support the 
mutual savings bank any more than the 
mutual life insurance company,” Mr. 
Monk asked. “When I compare the two 
I can see very little difference. Mutual 
means nobody has any shares or stock 
in the bank. The depositors own and 
control it just as the policyholders own 
and control the mutual life insurance 
company. 


Wants Equal Basis for All 


“We are not complaining because the 
savings banks are in the insurance busi- 
ness nor are we afraid of their compe- 
tition. But in this state we have seen 
fit to favor the savings banks and _ the 
state of Massachusetts acts as selling 
agent for the savings banks in selling 
life insurance. 


“Are we not as well entitled to that 
favor as the savings banks? Put them 
on an equal plane with us and we'll have 
no quarrel with their life insurance busi- 
ness. 

“But, the thing that I complain of is 
that under our constitutional guarantees 
all creatures and all corporations are en- 
titled to equal treatment. In Massachu- 
setts we have seen fit to favor savings 
banks, in allowing them to go into the 
insurance business. 

“We protest against that discrimina- 
tion. We protest against the state of 
Massachusetts acting as a selling agency 
for the savings banks in selling life in- 
surance. 

“Are we not entitled to the same treat- 
ment, and are we not entitled to have 
the state seal, just as the savings banks, 








SNOWBOUND AGENT 





G. A. Davis Wrote Ffteen Applications 
in Wyoming During a Blizzard; 
Penn Mutual Man 
The publicity division of the Penn Mu- 
tual Life sends out a story of the beaten 
track with a touch of literature in its 
narration. It has to do with G. D. Da- 
vis, assistant general agent of the com- 
pany in Denver, and brother of Frank H. 
Davis, general agent there. The story 

in part follows: 

“Mr. Davis set out from Denver to ap- 
point three agents in the Wyoming ter- 
ritory. As the train neared the Wyom- 
ing border it ran into a flickering snow- 
fall. And at Mr. Davis’ destination a 
terrific blizzard was raging. Wyoming 
is short on tornadoes, but it has a bril- 
liant line of blizzards. This was one of 
its best. For three days Mr. Davis 
was snowbound, and during that time, 
while the white wind whistled and 
swished and swirled and_ savagely 
stormed, he wrote fifteen applications for 
a total of $105,000,. obtaining premium 
settlement in each case, under a binding 
receipt. And when the storm was over 
he went out and appointed his agents. 
In the great territories of the far west 
sub-zero cannot freeze nor blizzards 
wither the infinite enthusiasm of the life 
underwriter.” 


so that we can also say that we have 
the backing of the state in our life in- 
surance business? 

“Take the business out of the state; 
put mutual life insurance companies and 
savings banks’ insurance companies on 
the same footing with equal taxation for 
all, and we will have no quarrel. 

“No political organization, and a gov- 
ernment is a political organization, can 
conduct a business as well as a private 
concern,” Mr. Monk continued. “And if 
the state is not taken out of the insur- 
ance business, it will get in deeper, and 
finally it will deal with fire and casualty 
insurance. 

“Then you'll have a great host of civil 
service ‘employes. The weak spot in the 
civil service laws is the tenure of of- 
fice clause. I favor the civil service in 
some respects, but the civil service law, 
through its tenure of office clause, pro- 
tects inefficiency. 

“People say you can remove those who 
are inefficient. Can you?” 

In concluding he told the members of 
the society that it is up to them to get 
the state out of the insurance business 
and keep it out; that it is up to them 
“to spread the propaganda and push and 
pull together toward that end.” 

Past presidents who attended last 
night and spoke briefly included : Charles 
H. Nudd, first president and founder of 
the society; Elias H. Sondheim, Freder- 
ick M. Salles, Jr., Charles E. Benton, L. 
C. Lunsted, George A. Williams, Henry 
T. Hugard, Robert A. Sullivan, Walter J. 


Dayton, Ambrose M. Murphy and Peter 


A. Collins. 





INSURANCE AD CONFERENCE 





J. S. Myrick, R. B. Hull, C. E. Rickerd, 
Among Speakers at Southern Regional 
Meeting At Chattanooga 


The program for the southern regional 
meeting of the Insurance Advertising 
Conference to be held May 6 and 7 at 
the Read House at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
is rapidly taking form, according to an 
announcement of R. G. Richards, agency 
secretary of the Atlantic Life. 

One of the most important topics on 
the program will be the discussion of 
the proposed co-operative campaign for 
the national advertising of life insurance. 
The discussion will be led by S. F. Cla- 
baugh, president of the Protective Life 
of Birmingham and a member of the 
executive committee of the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau. Roger B. 
Hull, managing director of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters; Julian 
S. Myrick, chairman of the committee 
on institutional advertising, and H. E. 
Niles, secretary of the advertising com- 
mittee of the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau, are among the speakers. 

C. E. Rickerd, president of the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference, will tell the 
southern advertising men about his plans 
for building the I. A. C. through an in- 
tensive membership campaign; and will 
also discuss ways and means of making 
it still more helpful to its members. 

Other speakers at the meeting will in- 
clude Shelley E. Tracy, president of 
Tracy-Locke-Dawson, Inc., of Dallas, on 
the advertising agency and insurance ad- 
vertising; Seneca M. Gamble, on the use 
of direct mail; Lorry Jacobs, on “South- 
ern Life Insurance for Southern Peo- 
ple”; Bart Leiper, on large space ad- 
vertising, and A. T. Haley, on the rela- 
tion of advertising and agency work. 





CUTLER AGENCY MOVES 
Edward D. Cutler, general agent of the 
National Life of Vermont in Syracuse, 


N. Y., has moved to new quarters in the 
Chimes building there. 





New Survey 
(Continued from Page 1) 


ten years from now might show a con- 
siderably larger proportion of life insur- 
ance carried, nevertheless, in spite of the 
imposing totals of insurance in force to- 
day, these figures show that the average 
American is still woefully underinsured.” 








NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


0. J. ARNOLD, parsiwent 


STRONG~= MinneapolisMinn. ~ LIBERAL 








44m: YEAR 


Greatest Year in Company’s History 





Gain in Paid-for Insurance in Foree........ 


30 MILLION DOLLARS 12% 


An Increase over the gain made in 1927 of over 


7 MILLION DOLLARS 30% 


New Business During the year—Paid-for basis 


64 MILLION DOLLARS 


An Increase over 1927 New Business of over 


7 MILLION DOLLARS 124% 


Admitted Assets increased over............ 


Bonds, 


334 MILLION DOLLARS 13% 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1928 
RESOURCES 





Government, State, County, 


and Municipal . $5,680,663.85 


Railroad, Public 


Utility, ete. ..... 7,726,495.37 $13,407,149.22 
First Mtg. Loans (City and Farm). . 9,924,248.72 


Collateral Loans . 


oes er eee ee ee eo © 


400,000.00 


jo, A ee 5,513,660.77 
oe ce Ee ee 1,749,202.70 


Premiums, Due and Deferred. . . 

















ee eT re 


Interest Due and Accrued and Other 
ee arr aren ee 


TOTAL ... 


7 1,363,245.00 


208,481.01 
641,590.99 





LIABILITIES 


Reserve on Policies............. 
Death Claims Due and Unpaid. ... . 
Claims Reported but Proofs of Loss 
Es oon shew aes 
Present Value of Death, Disability 
and ‘other Claims Payable in 


Instalments 


Premiums and Interest Paid 


in 


I oo sik Si nea de x 


Reserve for Taxes Payable in 1929. 
Profits for Distribution to Policy- 


holders 


All other Liabilities............. 
Contingency Reserves ........... 
Surplus to Policyholders (Including 

$1,100,000.00 Paid-in Capital) . 


TOTAL ... 


$33,207,578.41 


$26,787,889.00 
None 


142,917.88 


$20,132.27 


171,435.48 
238,862.16 


1,473,713.55 
130,194.99 
879,504.41 


2,562,928.73 





sevecccedecces $83;207,878.41 








INSURANCE IN FORCE 


$288,168,909.00 
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Instalment Settlements 
New Feature of Group 


—_—_——- 


APPEARS IN WOOLWORTH POLICY 





Metropolitan Writes $50,000,000 Contract 
Covering Employes of Five and 
Ten Cent Store Chain 





An outstanding feature of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the F. W. Woolworth Co., 
being observed by that company during 
May, will be the completion, in that 
month, of a $50,000,000 group life insur- 
ance contract covering Woolworth em- 
ployes in the United States, Canada, 
England, France and Germany. 

The policy’ was placed with the Met- 
ropolitan Life and constitutes the largest 
contract of the sort that company has 
ever underwritten for a merchandising 
organization. It is one of the largest 
group life cases on record, ranking only 
fifth or sixth from the top among all 
the Metropolitan’s more than 7,000 con- 
tracts, which includes those of General 
Motors, Southern Pacific and General 
Electric. : 

In announcing the revision of his 
Woolworth group insurance program, 
which provides a substantial increase in 
protection for eligible employes, Presi- 
dent H. T. Parsons pointed out that an 
interesting and unique phase of the pres- 
ent plan is the inclusion of instalments 
settlements. Under these an employe 
may direct that his insurance be paid 
at his death partly in monthly instal- 
ments. Through this innovation, benefi- 
ciaries can receive, in addition to an ini- 
tial lump sum, incomes ranging from 
$270 a month for five years to $106 a 
month for fifteen years. 





Earl N. Stordivant, for sixteen years 
with the Phoenix Mutual, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Fidelity Mutual 
in Los Angeles. 


STARTS AD SERIES 


Midland Mutual Life to Use Quarter 
Pages in “The Saturday Evening 
Post” 


The Midland Mutual Life is starting a 
series of quarter-page ads in the “Sat- 
urday Evening Post,” beginning with the 
issue of May 4. Other advertisements 
in this series will appear at intervals 
of approximately one in every four 
weeks during the remaining months of 
1929. 


The Midland is running this series of 
ads to acquaint the public with the 
standing of the company. The Midland 
has never contested or compromised a 
death claim in the twenty-three vears of 
its history; it has never reduced a divi- 
dend scale but has paid extra dividends 
at intervals; all. non-par policyholders 
have shared in the earnings of the com- 
pany since 1925: the company has expe- 
rienced extremely low mortality through- 
out its history and has made many other 
concessions to policyholders. 








GILBERT AUSTIN LUNCH 





Former Associates of New Brooklyn 

Manager of Aetna Life Give Him 

a Send-Off 

His associates at No. 100 William street 
tendered a luncheon to Gilbert Austin, 
new manager of the Aetna Life in 
Brooklyn, at the Drug & Chemical Cluh 
on Friday of last week and presented 
him with an onyx desk set. Lester D. 
Briant was in the chair. David Meikle- 
iohn, assistant manager casualtv division, 
Aetna Life. snoke on behalf of that di- 
vision; E. H. Hastings, A. P. Boyce and 
others made speeches. Mr. Austin has 
been at No. 100 William street for some 
vears: is an able young life man with a 
likeable personality; and his ‘success in 
Brooklyn is felt to be certain. Two 
long tables were filled at the Austin 
luncheon. 





R. B. JACKSON’S INSURANCE 





Late President of Hudson Motors Car- 
ried $800,000; Died in France of 


Influenza 


Roscoe B. Jackson, president of the 
Hudson Motors, who died in France fol- 
lowing an attack of influenza, carried 
$800,000 of insurance. This insurance 
was in the Mutual Life, Aetna, Connecti- 
cut Mutual, Union Central, Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, Phoenix Mutu- 
al, New York City, and Mutual Benefit. 
The insurance on Mr. Jackson’s life was 
placed by William P. Brinckerhoff, of 
No. 100 William street, New York. 





CONVENTION GROUCH 





Anonymous Writer in Reliance Life 
“Bulletin” Relieves His Mind Rela- 
tive to Much Discussed Subject 


Several pages of the current issue of 
the Reliance Life “Bulletin” are taken 
up by a writer who tells what is wrong 
with conventions. He writes under an 
assumed name, but hits the nail on the 
head in a clever and humorous article 
covering several pages. Evidently the 
writer had had a widespread experience 
covering conventions for newspapers. He 
summarizes by advising convention man- 
agers to compel speakers to prepare talks 
well in advance; to have many speak- 
ers; to limit their time; to put on pro- 
gram only those who know their sub- 
jects; and who suggests that entertain- 
ment consist of something more than 
funny hats and noise. 





FOUR NEW TEXAS COMPANIES 
Four mutual life insurance companies, 
which will operate on a legal reserve 
level premium basis, filed with the In- 
surance Department yesterday. They 
are the Gibraltar Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., San Antonio; Protectors Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., Dallas: Majestic Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co., Houston: Pre- 
mier Mutual Life Insurance Co., Waco. 


Actuaries to Meet Here; 
Discuss Disability 


ANNUAL MEETING MAY 16-17 
Joint Session With Medical Directors 
Will Consider Large Re-Insurance 
Risks Also 








The Actuarial Society of America will 
hold its annual meeting at the Metropoli- 
tan Life Auditorium May 16 and 17. In 
connection with the meeting (but not a 
part of its formal proceedings) there will 
be a joint meeting of the Society and the 
Association of Life Insurance Medical 
Directors on May 17 at 2 o'clock. Spe- 
cial interest attaches to this meeting as 
the session is being held for the purpose 
of discussing the underwriting of dis- 
ability benefits and also the selection of 
risks carrying large lines of insurance 
with particular reference to re-insurance. 

In sending out a notice for this meet- 
ing James D. Craig, actuary of the Met- 
ropolitan Life and president of the Ac- 
tuarial Society, said that it was for the 
purpose of giving opportunity for an in- 
formal discussion of the subjects which 
are very much to the front just now. 
It is expected that a large number of 
company executives will participate. 

The annual meeting of the: Actuarial 
Society will also be its fortieth anni- 
versary and the members will be the 
guests of the Metropolitan Life. Secre- 
tary John S. Thompson announces that 
there will be luncheons served in the 
Metropolitan Life dining room both 
Thursday and Friday and the annual din- 
ner will be held Thursday evening at 
the Hotel Roosevelt to which the ladies 
are invited. There will be a motor drive 
to Bear Mountain Inn Thursday. 

















The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 


IS NOW ISSUING 


New Supplementary Disability Policies 


PROVIDING FOR 


Waiver of Premium and Disability Income 


Issued in connection with Mutual Benefit Life Policies 
already in force as well as with new life insurance; 
these Supplementary Policies provide for 


CASH SURRENDER VALUE AND DIVIDENDS 


Ask For Details From Nearest Office 


225 Broadway 


Midtown Office: 


C. P. Dawson, Manager 


205 E. 42nd. St. 
VANderbilt 2845 





BEERS & DeLONG, General Agents 
° Barclay 1580 


Brooklyn Office: 
H. R. Homan, Manager 
. 189 Montague St. 
TRlangle 0622 
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Illinois Life Issues 
New Low Cost Policy 


IS COMBINATION CONTRACT 





For Preferred Risks With Minimum of 
$3,000 and Maximum of $100,000; 


Premium Rates 





The Illinois Life has brought out a 
new low cost policy to be known as 
“Combination 3” which will be issued to 
preferred risks for a minimum amount 
of $3,000 and a maximum of $100,000. 
The minimum amount of $3,000, it is ex- 
pected, will reach a large number of 
prospects who might hesitate at the usual 
$5,000 minimum for low cost preferred 
risk policies. The age limits are 21 to 
55 inclusive. ; 

The Illinois Life explains that the 
“Combination 3” is an extra preferred 
risk policy designed only for those per- 
sons employed in such pursuits and sur- 
roundings as are entirely without physic- 
al or health hazards. Manual workers 
are not eligible for this policy unless en- 
gaged in such occupations as are not at- 
tended by any special risk. 

Following are the rates for the “Com- 
bination 3” shown at_ representative 


ages: 

Annual Premiums Per $1,000 

Age First 3 Years Thereafter 
21 $ 9.59 $14.37 
24 9.87 15.96 
30 10.35 18.48 
35 11.09 21.79 
40 12.27 26.18 
45 14.36 32.18 
50 18.38 40.41 
55 25.48 51.63 


Double indemnity benefits can be add- 
ed to the extent of $25,000 and also in- 
come disability. Women are not eligi- 
ble for the new contract and no other 
form of policy may be exchanged for this 
one. 





ELECT TWO NEW DIRECTORS 





Elisha Lee, Railroad Man, and H. D. 
Pillsbury of Pacific T. & T., on 
Equitable Society Board 

At the regular monthly meeting of 
the board of directors of the Equitable 
Society last week Elisha Lee, of Phila- 
delphia, vice-president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, was elected to member- 
ship on the board. Mr. Lee will fill a 
vacancy in the third class succeeding the 
late Samuel Rea, president of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, who served as a di- 
rector of the Equitable for over eighteen 
years. 

Horace Davis Pillsbury of San Fran- 
cisco, was also elected to membership in 
the board. He is president of the Pa- 
cific Telephone & Telegraph Co. of San 
Francisco, and is a son of Evans S. Pills- 
bury who retired as a director of the 
Equitable on December 31 after serving 
for thirteen years. 

President Parkinson reported to the 
board that the new ordinary business of 
the Society for the first quarter of this 
year totaled $206,000,000, an increase of 
11% over the corresponding period of 
last year, and that new group insurance 
for the first quarter totaled $47,600,000, 
an increase of 30%. 





DEFEAT COLLEGE BILL 

A bill introduced in Pennsylvania 
House by Representative Rice particu- 
larly for the benefit of college students 
who, after borrowing money, take out 
life insurance for the benefit of the 
lenders, and giving minors fifteen years 
of age and upward the right to take out 
life insurance policies without the con- 
sent of parents or guardians, was de- 
feated in the House today by a vote of 
71 to 62, less than a majority required 
for passage. Those opposing the meas- 
ure argued that it was “one of a revo- 
lutionary nature” and doubted if it 
would prove constitutional. 





A POLICY YOU CAN SELL! 


Our Company offers complete protection. 


$5,000 
ALL IN ONE POLICY 





ee es 
Any accidental death................ Seieéseseaeeeeien? Tame 
Certain accidental deaths................ re 
Accident Benefits $50. per WEEK for fifty- two weeks 
$25. per WEEK thereafter 
jJNon-cancellable) 


Disability Income, Waiver of Premiums, etc. 


Also $5,000 ‘‘Preferred Risk’? Policy—high value— low premiums; age 35, $19.91 
Endowment age 85—Juveniles age 10 years and upward—Monthly 


per $1,000. 
Income—Non-Medical. 


Insures and assures your client’s future and yours | 


Our Vice-President, Eugene E. Reed, will tell 
Write him direct—and directly. 


UNITED LIFE | 
and ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


Are you Interested in an agency? 
you all about it. 


Concord, New Hampshire 





INQUIRE 





MUTUAL BENEFIT APPOINTMENT 

The Mutual Benefit Life of Newark 
has announced the appointment of Ber- 
trand Gulick as general agent at Tren- 
ton, succeeding Charles A. Woodruff, 
who has retired as general agent after 
forty-five years of service, although he 
will not entirely sever his connection 
with the company. For many years Mr. 
Woodruff was connected with the home 
office in Newark and subsequently be- 
came a general agent in Trenton. 


THOMAS M. KNOX DIES 

Thomas Moore Knox, Chicago man- 
ager of the Lincoln National Life, died 
a few days ago. He was a clerk in the 
Corn Exchange National Bank, head of 
the grain department of Armour & Co., 
and was with the New York Life and 
the North American Life before going 
with the Lincoln National. He belonged 
to the Chicago Athletic Club and the 
Shawnee Country Club. He was seven- 
ty-one years old. 








Income At 75 
Instead Of Ordinary Life 


Many men outlive their ability to pay pre- 
miums and also their need for life insurance. 
What they need is provision for their last 


years. 


Insurance to age 75 and a life income there- 
after costs little more than ordinary life. Sim- 
ilar contracts mature at age 50, 55, 60, 65 


and 70. 


Your clients should know about them. ‘ 


Connecticut General 


Life .Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 





Ohio Estates Subject 
Of Cleveland Survey 


SENT OUT BY UNDERWRITERS 





Cash Plus Bonds Comprise But 14.9% 
of Average Large Estate; High Ad- 


ministrative Cost 





The Cleveland Life Underwriters, Inc,, 
has made public a survey of 160 Cuya- 
hoga County estates. An analysis of 
deaths occurring between January, 1925, 
and June, 1928, include practically every 
estate of more than $100,000 probated 
during this period. The Cleveland Life 
Underwriters, Inc., says: 

“Tt will be noted that cash plus bonds 
comprise but 14.9% of the average large 
estate, while the cost of administration, 
federal estate taxes, Ohio estate taxes, 
other taxes and outstanding obligations 
of the average estate require 16.3% of 
the entire assets. 


“This means that a considerable per- 
centage of the assets must be liquidated 
in order to satisfy the costs of adminis- 
tration, federal and state inheritance 
taxes and debts. 

“Forced liquidation is inevitably ex- 
pensive and causes an undue shrinkage 
of the estate. It will be noted that 77.9% 
of the average estate, for example, con- 
sists. of stocks and real estate, assets 
which generally require considerable time 
to liquidate without loss.” 





ENDORSES BUSINESS POLICIES 





J. C. Hills, California Furniture Man, 
Says Large Insurance Coverage Aids 
Growth of Business 

Jay C. Hills, who has been the chief 
factor in the success of the Peck & Hills 
Furniture Co., in Los Angeles, and who 
carries $2,500,000 in life insurance ($3,- 
500,000 is carried on the officers and man- 
agers of the company), has the follow- 
ing to say on business policies in the 
current issue of the Connecticut Mutual's 
agency publication: 

“T am a firm believer in co-ordinating 
life insurance protection with the activi- 
ties of commercial corporations,” de- 
clares Mr. Hills. “The growth of this 
company has been constant and its life 
insurance has kept pace with its in- 
creasing volume, until at the present time 
approximately $3,500,000 is carried on the 
officers and managers of our business. 

“I believe it is good business to take 
advantage of life insurance, which guar- 
antees a large amount of cash at an un- 
certain date and greatly assists in mak- 
ing permanent the organization and 
strengthening the credit. The Peck & 
Hills Co. has grown from a meagre bus!- 
ness in 1896 to a volume which in 1928 
exceeded $18,000,000, and in my opinion 
the use of life insurance has materially 
assisted in this growth.” 





LEADERS’ CLUB CONVENTION | 

The annual convention of the Leaders 
Club of the Fidelity Mutual Life will 
be held at Atlantic City from September 
9 to 12. The qualifications to attend the 
convention are divided into three classes, 
namely, Class A, a total of $4,500 in new 
cash premiums and a second year fe- 
newal ratio of not less than 80% of in- 
surance volume; Class B, $3,200 in new 
cash premiums and 75% of insurance 
volume and Class C, $2,400 in new cas 
premiums with 70% of insurance volume. 


CLUB CONVENTION 

The convention of the one hundred 
thousand dollar club of the Franklin Life 
wiil be held at the home office of the 
compary from July 15 to 17, Among 
the speakers will be Dr. Charles J 
Rockwell, director of the Rockwell 
School of Life Insurance. Officials and 





department heads will also delve into the 
technicalities of policies and their pro 
visions. 
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West Pointer Runs New 
Pru Office In New York 


JOHN A. MCNULTY MADE M’Q’R. 





Office Is at No. 1440 Broadway; Has 
Written Millions on Lives of 
Army Officers 





John A. McNulty has been made man- 
ager of a new office in the Ordinary 
field opened by The Prudential in this 
city on May 1. The office is at No. 
1440 Broadway. 


McNulty is one of the most successful 
of The Prudential’s field representatives. 
In the past six or seven years he has 
written millions of dollars, and a large 





JOHN A. McNULTY 


part of it has been on army officers. He 
is generally regarded as the most suc- 
cessful man in the country writing such 
officers. 

A graduate of West Point, class of 
20, McNulty in September, 1922, re- 
signed from the army and became a spe- 
cal agent of The Prudential on the 
staff of the late Charles A. Foehl, man- 
ager of the New York Ordinary agency 
of the company in lower Broadway. 

One of the youngest men to be made 
a Prudential manager McNulty was also 
amember of the first class taking the 
life insurance course in New York Uni- 
versity. He is married and has two chil- 
dren, both boys. 





AIRSHIP PASSENGERS 





Those Taking Occasional F lights Cannot 
Be Classed as Engaged in 
Aeronautical Pursuits 
_Acitizen who takes an occasional ride 
Man airplane cannot be classified as one 
‘ngaged in aeronautic operations, the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
held recently in a decision written by 
Presiding Judge Samuel Alschuler. This 
tecision reversed a previous verdict in 
vor of the New York Life, returned 
Na lower court, refusing double indem- 
uty payment to the widow of A. G. Gits, 
Oak Park, Il. Gits died nine years ago 
Colorado as the result of an airplane 


ot The case will probably be re- 
led, 





TOC TALK IN DAVENPORT 
pHugh D. Hart, vice-president of the 
‘in Mutual, will address the Daven- 
dort, Ta., Life Underwriters’ Association 
on May 10. “Signs of the Times in Life 
nderwriting” will be his subject. 





ENTERS NEW JERSEY 
The Atlantic Life has entered New 
tf and is now shaping plans for de- 
“opment of that state. 


National Survey Of 
Charity By Industry 
NATIONAL LEADERS BACKERS 
Paul D. Cravath Heads Undertaking; 
Dr. E. F. Gay of Harvard As Di- 


rector; Purpose of Project 





Many of the largest industries of the 
country are behind a plan for a nation- 
wide survey of all charity activities un- 
der the direction of Dr. Edward F. Gay of 
Harvard University School of Business. 
Paul D. Cravath, prominent lawyer and 
identified with many civic organizations, 
has been made chairman of a central 
committee of industrial and financial 
leaders. 

Some of the organizations back of the 
charity survey are: United States Steel 
Corp. General Electric Co., General Mo- 
tors Corp., Standard Oil of N. J., Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. and F. 
W. Woolworth Co. 

Dr. Gay explained the need for the 
survey on the ground that the consoli- 
dation of business interests which tend- 
ed more and more to become national in 
character while welfare work must re- 
main local. This results in confusion 
among corporations and their branches 
and subsidiaries in charity activities. 

Associated with Mr. Cravath, who rep- 
resents the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Co., are: 

Myron C. Taylor, chairman finance 
committee, United States Steel Corp.; 
Gerard Swope, president General Elec- 
tric Co.; Lammot du Pont,’ chairman 
General Motors Corp., chairman E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours Co.; Felix War- 
burg of Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; J. Herbert 
Case, deputy governor Federal Reserve 
Bank, New York; Walter S. Gifford, 
president American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co.; William Cooper Procter, 
president Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati. 
Lessing Rosenwald of Sears, Roebuck & 
Co., Chicago; Henry D. Sharpe, presi- 
dent Brown & Sharpe Co., Providence; 
Clarence J. Hicks, Standard Oil Co. of 
N. J.; Victor F. Ridder, “Journal of 
Commerce,” New York; Hendon Chubb 
of Chubb & Son, New York; J. B. Dea- 
con, Tidewater Oil Co., New York; C. S. 
Williams, Williams, Inc., New Orleans; 
Frederic R. Kellogg, of Kellogg, Emery 
& Innes-Brown, New York, and Henry 


G. Dalton, Pickands, Mather & Co, 
Cleveland. 
Walter Marmon, chairman Marnion 


Motor Co., Indianapolis; W. F. Merrill, 
president Remington Rand Business Ser- 
vice, Inc., New York; John Lord O’Brien 
of Slee, O’Brien & Hellings, Buffalo; 
Paul A. Schoellkopt, president, Niagara 
Falls Power Co.; August Vogel, Pfister 
& Vogel, Milwaukee, and C. S. Wool- 
worth, chairman of board of F. W. 
Woolworth Co. 





PRUDENTIAL PROMOTIONS 


.D. A. McIntyre, who has been super- 
visor and director of the printing and al- 
lied departments of The Prudential, has 
been appointed by President Duffield to 
do special work in the home office. He 
has been succeeded as supervisor by Ed- 
ward B. Slee, who has been assistant 
supervisor. John W. McLaughlin, for- 
merly manager of the printing depart- 
ment, has been made assistant supervis- 
or of the printing and allied departments 
and Charles E. Lund has been advanced 
to manager of the printing department. 
The promotions become effective imme- 
diately. 





NEW ORLEANS SALARY SAVINGS 

The Penn Mutual, by authority of the 
Common Council of New Orleans, will 
offer the Salary Savings Plan to the 
city’s employes. By vote of the Common 


Council on April 24, the Finance Depart- 
ment was authorized to deduct monthly 
payments from the salaries of employes 
to take this form of insurance from the 
Philadelphia company. 




















The 
Agent Prospers 
Accordingly 


In 1927 the average 
policy under all plans was 
$3,362. From May 1,1928 
to date the average Low 
Rate Life Policy was 
$9,438. The average low 
rate term policy was even 
larger. 


Fidelity Agents | , 
prospered accordingly 


In addition to these 
modern selling tools, Fidel- 
ity offers a very productive 
lead service, close Head 
Office cooperation, and 
a live-and-let-live con- 
tract, available in thirty- 
nine states. 

Write for Booklet 
“What’s Ahead?” 


off Pissoe MUTUAL LIFE 





INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT President 

















ual 
dept. 





TEL. Gre oonra (814 














BE it for personal or business protection, or 


Mortgages, Inheritance 


Life or Money values. 


Group Accident and Dismemberment insurance. 


and railway securities. 


financial resources. 


————— 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





Whatever Your Life Insurance Needs | 
There is a JOHN HANCOCK POLICY to fill them | 
| 


family, with settlement of the proceeds by lump sum or by 
instalment or income payments. Annuity contracts in various 
forms. Total Disability and Double Indemnity issued. 

Special policies covering Partnership Agreements, Funds to 
guarantee a College Education, to provide Bequests, to cover 
Taxes and Estate Shrinkage,—thus 
. making certain the carrying out of almost any program involving 


Group insurance has been issued since 1924. The Company 
now issues Wholesale and Salary Deduction insurance to which | 
was added in 1928 Group Accident and Sickness insurance, and 

| 
| 


Investments are of high quality, carefully distributed as to 
farm and city mortgage loans, public utilities, government bonds 


Dividend payments are at the highest scale inthe Company's _| 
history. There has been a general reduction in annual cost to | 
policyholders during the past seven years, while in the same 
period the Company has doubled its outstanding insurance and 


Surplus over all Liabilities, $38,667,784 
Reserves, $447,834,175; Other Liabilities, $9,669,748 
Total Assets, $496,171,707 






LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


for home and 
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$894 Delinquency In 
$73,000,000 Mortgages 


PACIFIC MUTUAL’S RECORD 





President Cochran Says Average In- 
terest On Mean Invested Funds 
Last Year Was 6.51% 





In his annual report to policyholders 
President George I. Cochran of the Pa- 
cific Mutual said that the company had 
invested in mortgages at the end of 1928 
$73,000,000. There were no delinquencies 
of interest except the small sum of 
$894.78 on two small mortgages now in 
process of foreclosure, but amply se- 
cured. 

The average rate of interest on mean 
invested funds for the six years ending 
December 31, 1928, follow: 


c.) SE eee eee 5.81% 
BOLD: dss nicesedeeaeaa.te 6.59% 
(cere eee” 6.65% 
de ene 6.58% 
BEF cS acmensmies<eeashe 6.61% 
PP Sch beeen sereat 6.51% 


Mr. Cochran gave the profit in inter- 
est in the life department only for the 
following years (the interest earned in 
excess of the interest on reserve required 
by law). 


od $ 425,706 
eee 986,701 
ne 1,861,400 
ROD iss ad san vinden 2,501,269 
LL aa 2,749,722 
US sos scarab enews 2,910,502 


Interest On Mortgages 


The average rate of interest on mort- 
gages over a period of years follow: 
1909 


eee eee 6.02% 
2 ere 6.32% 
ETO Fe 6.44% 
Ss. scsssc-omn lensed cwaceoten 6.23% 
ET LOE: 6.16% 
rr ey ree 6.07% 


Dividends to policyholders for several 
years follow: 


BPs stwicndowadvians $ 246,046 
Pee Ss is soaceowkwexee 2,021,359 
BOS ssisiossawieeiesis 2,482,845 
| eee 3,297,040 
se ee 3,612,672 


In discussing taxation Mr. Cochran 
said: | 


“Taxation of life insurance companies 
still holds up, and notwithstanding that 
nearly all the interests of the country, 
such as the automobile industry, and 
other forms of business, have had their 
taxes decreased, yet the life insurance 
companies have had no benefits during 
the past three or four years except a re- 
duction from 12%4% to 12% shared by 
our corporation. This seems’ very 
strange as it would seem to me that life 
insurance is more entitled to considera- 
tion by the taxing bodies than any other 
form of business in the United States. 
My statement holds true, although the 
figures on the Federal Tax show a de- 
crease. This is the result of several re- 
funds received from the government dur- 
ing the current year for overpayment of 
taxes in previous years.” 





SNAPPY HEADLINE 


Out in San Francisco the “Underwrit- 
ers’ Report” covers the news of Calvin 
Coolidge and Alfred E. Smith joining 
boards of life insurance companies with 
the following snappy headline: “Cal and 
Al Now in Life Insurance.” 


Dr. Cook On Disability 


(Continued from Page 5) 
as to life coverage, the numerical 
system of underwriting; 

“C. The development of a practical 
method to prevent over-insurance 
of the income disability feature— 
a very real and present. danger. 

“Of these three requisites of successfr 

underwriting, we believe the first the 
most important. Brokerage business is 
more expensive than direct. Large 
amounts of disability coverage are more 
hazardous than small. Amounts in ex- 
cess of $500 a month must be most care- 
fully scrutinized, and over $1,000 are ex- 
tremely hazardous. The total amount 
carried in all companies must bear a 
proper relation to earned income. The 
figures given by Mr. Laird still hold 
good. 

Maximum 

Percentage 
of Earnings 


Monthly 
Indemnity 


B00 sis stun tne care aeeseroe 80% 
ne eee i eas 70% 
NSS ores atc saremmuemeiesin we rs 00% 
S400 and: Over. occ <.s dean 50% 


As to Pro-Rating 

“There has been considerable discus- 
sion of the practicability of a pro-rated 
disability clause for life contracts. It 
would require simultaneous action by all 
companies or might become a legislative 
requirement. With such a clause in 
force, attempts to obtain speculative 
over-coverage would be discouraged. Of 
course, such a clause would naturally 
meet sales resistance, as it would create 
an additional restrictive feature to sell. 
We approve such a clause as recom- 
mended by Mr. Howard of the Travelers, 
and feel if practical it would largely 
solve the serious underwriting problem 
of over-insurance. This clause reads as 
follows: 

“In the event of claim hereunder, if the 
monthly indemnity benefit payable, together with 
the sum of any other indemnity benefits payable 
to the insured on policies carried in the issuing 
company or any other company and providing 
indemnity for a period in excess of two years’ 
disability, exceeds the average earned monthly 
income of the insured during the three years 
immediately preceding the commencement of dis- 
abilitv, then the amount of monthly indemnity 
benefit payable hereunder will be reduced to that 
proportion of the disahility income provided by 
this contract which such earned income bears to 
the aggregate of such disability income benefits. 
The amounts of disability income benefits used 
as a basis for determining the liability of the 
company hereunder shall be the gross stipulated 
amounts before pro-rating. 

“In the event of reduction in the monthly in- 
demnity benefit as hereinabove described, the 
company will return to the insured any pre- 
miums unearned because of such reduction. 

“As herein used, the term ‘earned income’ 
shall mean wages, salaries, professional fees, 
and other amounts received as compensation for 
personal services actually rendered.” 











BUSINESS OF 1929 


New Insurance. . . $143,573,589 
Increase over 1927 . . . 6,083,386 
Insurance in Force. $1,113,810,563 
An Increase of . . . . 90,547,161 


Representing over 63% of the New Business 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. 











ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 


Insurance in Force Over.............ceccccececes $300,000,000 
DGGE FOUEE > skies caresi ese See - $ 26,500,000 


THE IDEAL POLICY 


The low initial premiums of the stock company, combined with the divi- 
dends of the mutual. A privilege a Master Mason cannot find elsewhere. 


ACACIA agents place more insurance per capita than agents of any other 
company. 
RENEWALS BASED ON VOLUME OF BUSINESS— 
NOT ON PREMIUMS COLLECTED 


If you care to better your position, Write to 
WM. MONTGOMERY, President, Washington, D. C. 


. 101 Indiana Avenue 














PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old 
well established company with a progressive management and an un- 
equalled dividend record, it will be to your interest to investigate our 
proposition. 

Address, 

PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 110 Fulton Street, New York City 

















THE EUREKA-MARYLAND ASSURANCE CORPORATION 

















BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Incorporated 1882 ‘ 
Issues all modern forms of Life Insurance, ineluding Industrial, Ordinary 
and Group 


J. N. WARFIELD, President 
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happiness of its representatives. 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts 








1851 BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 1929 


In establishing connections with a life insurance company, the personal 
equation of its official family is of paramount importance to the prospective 
agent. The Berkshire Life Insurance Company of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 
has a well-earned reputation for a co-operative spirit between the Home 
Office and the Field Force that is of inestimable value to the success and 


“Ask any Berkshire Agent” 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1851 


_ cnn” ESSE ae ina an aru La ACCES eR ee 








FRED. H. RHODES, President 





The Colonial Life Insurance Company of Americé 


Insurance in Force 
Over ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 
| A strong and progressive Company, affording agents unusual money-making 


| opportunities through a wide variety of Industrial and Ordinary policies adapted 
to the insurance needs of the whole family. 








George T. Smith, Vice-President 
Chas. F. Nettleship, 2nd Vice-President 








| OFFICERS 
| B. J. Heppenheimer, President 


Home Office—Jersey City. N. J 
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100 Companies Re-Insure 
With The Peoria Life 


BUSINESS GROWTH DESCRIBED 


Illinois Company Did $40,000,000 Of Re- 
Insurance In 1928; How Applications 
Are Handled 





The growth of re-insurance and how 
it is handled by the Peoria Life is de- 
scribed by that company in a communi- 
cation to its agents published in the 
agency publication of the company. The 
article in part follows: 





Reinsurance business is written in two 
ways. The older form is the exchange of 
surplus lines: between two or more com- 
panies. The other type of reinsurance 
is where a company specializes in this 
form of business. There are about ten 
companies who have actively entered this 
field, the Peoria Life being one of these 
companies. Of the ten, but three or 
four are strictly reinsurance companies, 
the others being direct writing compa- 
nies which have opened reinsurance de- 
partments. In some cases, these de- 
partments are of the size of many promi- 
nent companies. 


Growth of Business 

Although the Peoria Life has only 
been active in the reinsurance business 
for about five years it is a national re- 
insurer, having contracts throughout the 
country. Following is a list of business 
received from other companies since we 
have actively entered this field by year 
and amount: 


1922 $ 3,645,581 1926 $28,310,872 
1923 7,361,530 1927. —- 31,405,276 
1924 13,133,690 1928 40,000,000 


1925 23,981,497 

About 30% of all reinsurance received 
facultatively is rejected. Also a large 
proportion of the sub-standard cases 
which are approved at the higher tables 
are eventually canceled. During 1928 
about twelve millions of business was 
actually issued and paid for. Our com- 
pany closed the year with approximately 
$30,000,000 of life reinsurance in force 
having made a gain of over $6,000,000 
during 1928. 

A great number of the smaller com- 
panies do not assume any liability on a 
sub-standard risk, but they pass the case 
along to us and issue their policy ac- 
cording to our rating, we carrying the 
entire amount of the risk. No com- 
pany could venture into an experiment 
on a limited number of such sub-stand- 
ard risks because of the absence of a 
general average among a large group. 
The Peoria Life, however, is equipped 
to specialize on this class of reinsurance 
business. 


Some of the Business Automatic 


In 1928 we received reinsurance from 
about one hundred companies. Much of 
the business is classed as “Automatic”— 
that is, we are governed entirely by the 
inderwriting of the original company, 
and are automatically bound as soon as 
the original company accepts the risk. 
Howe\ rt, the original company must re- 
tan their limit of the risk. The rest 
of the business is “Facultative’—that is, 
We receive complete copies of all papers 
and are free to accept, rate up, or re- 
ject the case. Strangely enough, we con- 
Sider the Automatic arrangement as 
more desirable than the Facultative. The 
Uusiness comes to us from a carefully 
selected group of companies. The origi- 
tal company with its intimate knowl- 
edge of the agent, medical examiners, 
and local conditions, is in a better con- 
ition to classify the risk than we can 
. However, if there is any doubt in 
the other companies’ mind in regard to 
the risk, they may submit all papers and 
tt us make our own choice. 

As one of the absolute essentials in 


ton, all reinsurance is handled in a sep- 
arate department where it is not dis- 





105-107 Fifth Avenue 





Connection with reinsurance is rapid ac- 


ORGANIZED 1850 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


in the City of New York 


Non-Participating Policies Only 
Over 76 Years of Service to Policyholders 


Good territory for personal producers, under direct 
contract 


HOME OFFICE 


New York City 








turbed by the routine of regular busi- 
ness. 
Handling of Applications 

Immediately on receipt of an applica- 
tion for reinsurance on the facultative 
basis accompanied by copies of all 
papers bearing upon the case, an appli- 
cation folder with an underwriting sheet 
and all other reinsurance records is 
made out in the Reinsurance Depart- 
ment. This application folder is then 
sent to the M. I. B. Department where 
it is checked for impairments and other 
policy or rejection numbers. The folder 
is then sent to the Underwriting De- 
partment and is finally acted upon by 
Mr. Pattison. On account of the active 
interest Mr. Pattison has always taken 
in Reinsurance and in order to keep in 
close touch with the underwriting prac- 
tices of all our Reinsurance connections, 
he personally reviews each reinsurance 
application. The original company is 
then advised by wire as to whether the 
risk is acceptable. The Peoria Life is 
liable from the time the telegram of ac- 
ceptance is sent. This enables the com- 
pany seeking reinsurance to make im 


mediate delivery of the policy to the in- 
sured, which is so essential to satisfac- 
tory service in this important branch of 
the business. The folder is then placed 
in the pending file to be held for the 
formal application. When this formal 
application is received the reinsurance 
schedule is checked to see that all the 
premiums are correct, and it is then 
passed on to the ditto typist who makes 
a policy sheet. The policy sheet is care- 
fully checked, as it is from this record 
that the premium card, commission card, 
register card, first year bookkeeping 
slips and all other records are made. 
The formal application is then endorsed 
in duplicate and the application folder 
together with both copies of the formal 
application and the policy sheet are then 
sent to the Issue Department for a pol- 
icy number and to have the ditto rec- 
ords completed. After this is .com- 
pleted the application folder with both 
copies of the formal application and the 
ditto records are returned to the Rein- 
surance Department. One copy of the 
formal application or reinsurance policy 
is then mailed to the ceding company. 














“Where did Joe Jenks get that name Perfect Protection on his 
new monoplane. 


“From the Perfect Protection of Reliance Life. He says the ship 
as as safe, perfect, reliable and attractive and lands as easily 
as that famous policy he sells.’ 





A reinsurance policy is much different 
from the regular policies issued by our 
company. It is a very plain form about 
eight by twelve inches in size and is not 
engraved like the other policy forms. 
The reinsurance policy shows the name 
of the person reinsured, the address, the 
amount of business already issued or 
being issued on his life and the amount 
that the insuring company already re- 
tains or intends to retain. The most im- 
portant part of the reinsurance policy is 
the reinsurance schedule which shows 
the amount of reinsurance at risk for 
each policy year and the corresponding 
reinsurance premium. 

Most of our policies are issued on the 
Yearly Renewable Term plan, however, 
Co-Insurance, is granted if desired by 
the ceding company. Under this latter 
plan we assume proportionate part of 
all liabilities under the original policy 
issued by the ceding company. In other 
words, Co-Insurance contemplates a 
complete division of the gross premium, 
surrender values and all other benefits 
contained in the policy. We also allow 
the ceding company the same commis- 
sion as that allowed their agent. The 
usual method is to place an endorsement 
on a copy of such companies policy; 
however, in some cases we issue.our own 
Co-Insurance policy. 


Payments 

The payment of all reinsurance pre- 
miums both first year and renewal are 
taken care of in the Reinsurance De- 
partment. At the time the policy sheet 
is dittoed, a bookkeeping slip and pre- 
mium receipt are made. These are held 
in a file until the premium is paid or if 
the policy is returned as Not Taken the 
bookkeeping slip and premium receipt 
are taken out and marked accordingly. 
Renewal bookkeeping slips, premium no- 
tices and premium receipts are made in 
the Addressograph Department. These 
are checked with the premium cards the 
first of each month and the amount of 
premium is filled in on each slip. Pre- 
mium notices are sent to each company 
and the bookkeeping slips and premium 
receipts are held in a file until the pre- 
mium is paid or until the policy is ter- 
minated. During 1928 we received ap- 
proximately $500,000 in payment of rein- 
surance premiums. We also paid other 
companies $268,415 in death claims. 

Reinsuring companies are allowed sev- 
enty days to pay for first year business 
and forty-five days for renewal business. 
If the premium is not paid within that 
period the ceding company ‘is notified 
and we lapse the reinsurance policy and 
mark our records accordingly. 

Daily, monthly, and weekly reports 
showing the amount of business received 
are also completed in this department. 
In addition to the above records for 


‘new business, a movement of business 


record is kept, so that at any time we 
can tell the amount of business either 
first year or renewal, standard or sub- 
standard that is in force with any com- 
pany. Each month the amount of new 
business received from each company is 
posted on its respective card. It is di- 
vided according to rejected business, ap- 
proved standard and approved sub- 
standard. The records show the amount 
of cancellations and the actual amount 
issued, the amount of Death Claims, 
Business Not Taken or Lapsed, Revivals 
and the amount of business in force 
with each company. 


What Reinsurance Does 


There are many other operations 
which we do or assist with, such as Re- 
insurance Death Claims, Disability 
Claims, Terminations, Quarterly and An- 
nual Statements, Mortality Savings Re- 
funds, Reinsuring our excess business, 
Tax Reports, Reinsurance of: Principal 


Sum Accident and Travel Accident 
business. 
Reinsurance serves everyone inter- 


ested, (1) the Reinsured, (2) the Rein- 
suring Company, (3) the Public, and (4) 
the Agent. 

(1) By reinsurance, 2 company can 
write larger risks, making their agents 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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Albert E. Mielenz, 


Advantages general agent of the 
of the Aetna Life, Milwau- 
Discount kee, finds the same 


difficulty as the rest 
of us in overcoming an applicant’s pref- 
erence to pay his insurance premiums 
quarterly. But he has studied it out and 
found the following an effective argu- 
ment encouraging annual payments: 
“Mr. Insured, we will, of course, agree 
that it is more convnient to set aside 
smaller amounts each month or every 
quarter throughout the year than it is 
to make a large deposit. However, there 
is no good reason why you cannot have 
the advantage of the discount for the 
annual premium and at the same time 
have the convenience of setting aside the 
money in smaller amounts. You can take 
care of this first premium on an annual 
basis. By doing that, it will be possible 
for you to hereafter make an arrange- 
ment to set aside the money in what- 
ever way is most convenient; that is, as 
soon as you have made this deposit, I 
would suggest that you set aside the pro 
rata, or one-twelfth of the premium 
each month in a separate account or 
savings account, or if you like, set aside 
one-fourth of the amount every three 
months. In other words, you are just 
being farsighted in building up a fund 
to take care of this premium when it 
comes due annually, but you are getting 
the advantage of the discount for the 
annual premium, and you are also earn- 
ing interest on the amount of money 
set aside in the special account. I know 
that it will be a source of satisfaction to 
you to know that you are really getting 
your insurance at the lowest possible 
cost and doing so without any inconven- 
ience to yourself at all.” , 
ee ok 


The Pacific Mutual 


Retirement summarizes the rea- 
Income son for buying its 
Bonds Retirement Income 


Bond as follows: 

1. Income may be obtained in three 
ways: 

a. Personal earnings. 

b. Money derived from 

profitable investments. 

c. From others: Mate; Relative; Leg- 

acy; Charity. 

2. That money is the only thing which 
can be safely depended upon to work for 
you when age curtails or destroys your 
earning capacity. 

3. That a definite, guaranteed mini- 
mum income is always a thing to be de- 
sired, especially in the later years of life. 

4. That money invested on an income 
basis is necessary to provide this guar- 
antee. 

5. That ordinary and favored forms of 
investments are individual in character 
and include individual risk or deprecia- 
tion or loss; require constant supervision 
and are subject to the temptation to 
liquidate and reinvest or spend. 

6. That periodical investment in diver- 
sified forms invariably entails some loss. 

7. That a Retirement Income Bond is 


income or 
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the surest and best method known to ac- 
complish a definite guaranteed minimum 
income for the later years of life. 

8. That a Retirement Income Bond 
presents desirable investment guarantees 
that eliminate investment worry, uncer- 
tainty, and insures financial independ- 
ence and peaceful old age. 


Laird On Disability 


(Continued from Page 4) 
vestigate any tendency towards mental 
or nervous disorder. In many companies 
this means a revision of the question in 
the medical examination blank. 

To take care of this situation, it is 
better to use a more complete question 
such as, “Have you at any time had 
or been told you had insanity, any dis- 
ease of the brain or nervous system, 
nervous prostration, nervous indigestion, 
severe headaches, or any tendency to 
nervousness?” Even if this question is 
answered “No” and if through outside 
sources we learn that there has been a 
history of nervous trouble, we should 
make a complete investigation before 
assuming the risk for disability benefits. 

Question of Race 

No insurance company wishes to dis- 
criminate any race. If, however, we 
know that a certain race has a high 
mortality, it is only fair that we should 
protect ourselves. Similarly, if a certain 
race has a good mortality but is sub- 
ject to frequent and prolonged disability 
claims, we must train our agents to sell 
them life insurance and limit disability 
income to such a small amount that it 
will not be a temptation. 

Farmers As Risks Md 

Farmers have a low rate of mortality 
but a high rate of disability. Some com- 
panies throw the two benefits together 
and hope to break even on the contract 
as a whole. Others feel that each form 
of coverage should stand on its own 
feet and that we should not deliberately 
expose ourselves to a loss on disability 
even though we may hope to make a 
profit on mortality. Some companies 
which realize that the experience on 
farmers justifies an extra disability pre- 
mium have refrained from charging it 
on account of the old bugaboo competi- 
tion. Others have squarely faced the 
issue and are charging an extra premi- 
um of 50% for farmers, feeling confident 
that even on this basis the farmer is 
getting full value for his money. 

Restriction on Women 

As women are taking a more impor- 
tant place in business, they are seeking 
insurance protection and disability cov- 
erage. The experience of accident and 
health companies shows that women are 
subject to a higher rate of sickness and 
are more difficult to satisfy in a claim 
settlement. Usually when a woman mar- 
ries there is a distinct change in her 
financial status. If the disability cov- 
erage is continued after marriage and 
the woman is employed only at home, 
it is extremely difficult to determine 
whether disability is total, whether claim 











Gerard S. Nollen, President 


| Gains in Millions of Dollars Mark ‘ 
Bankers Life Company’s Best Year 


| 
| 
1928 Gains 
| Gain in Income, nearly................. $ 3,000,000 | 
| Gain in — ree $ 14,800,000 
| Gain in Legal Reserve Life Insurance | 
| re $ 52,000,000 | 
| 1928 Totals 
| Total Income, over .................... $ 37,500,000 
| Total Assets, over .................... $118,400,0C0 

Total Life Insurance in Force, over... ... $886,000,000 

1928 Business 
Total Life Insurance Paid-For, over...... $140,000,000 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


Established 1879 


Des Moines, Iowa 














payments should be made in the first 
place and when the disability terminates. 
Women in business usually retire at an 
earlier age than men. 

If disability income is granted to wo- 
men, it should be subject to some or 
all of the following restrictions: 

1. Issue only to single women who _ leave 
home daily for fixed wage or salary and hold 
a position to which they devote their entire 
time. 

2. Charge an extra premium of, say, 50%. 
_3. Exclude disability occurring after mar- 
riage. 

4. Exclude disability occurring after age 55. 

5. Limit to $50 or $100 a month. 





Claris Adams 


(Continued from Page 5) 
the original rather meager sums were 
paid in. 

Recently, Alphonse E. Lamble was 
elected agency manager. His work with 
the agents will be along field organiza- 
tion lines in common with that of Super- 
— of Agents Ellsworth H. Mar- 
shall. 





LINCOLN MARCH GAIN 
The Lincoln National Life reports a 
gain of paid business for the month of 
March, 1929, over the month of March, 
1928, of $879,600. 


HOBBY IS PESSIMISM 





But Charles B. Stumes, of Penn Mutual, 
Has Every Reason To Be 
Optimistic 

A good sketch of Charles B. Stumes, 
of Stumes & Loeb, Chicago general 
agents, Penn Mutual, appears in the eur. 
rent “News Letter” of that company. 
Stumes is now in Europe, a trip not 
generally calculated to make one feel 
blue. Among other things, the paper 
says: 

“Mr. Stumes’ hobby is pessimism, a 
virulent variety of chronic pessimism that 
vastly entertains the home office when 
he calls. At the very peak of produ 
tion of his agency’s biggest month, he 
will groan about the decadence of life 
insurance and of the world in general; 
and then he will go home and give the 
record another boost; following it ina 
month or so with another moan an 
another stiff gain. Thoroughly disheart- 
ened because Stumes & Loeb are doing 
the most brilliant business in their Penn 
Mutual or any other career, he has start- 
ed for Europe to forget the pride with 
which the home office regards these two 
partners and their agency, and the solid 
prestige they enjoy in the life insurance 
world. He will return anon.” 











size. 


degree of its service. 
its service broadens. 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 








“In This Way We Measure” 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY may well measure its 
success by the good it performs rather than by great 
Through eighty-six years THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEw YORK, the “first American Com- 
pany,” has measured its success by the scope, manner and 
In such a way it is measuring now as 


Issuance of contracts of all standard forms, substantial 
dividends, income settlement provisions, Disability and Double 
Indemnity Benefits, and prompt payments and practices for 
convenience of members are embraced in its present service. 


It welcomes as field representatives those who know tat 


success is according to the natural law of compensation—that 
the best comes to those who give out the best of themselves. 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd Vice-President 


and 
Manager of Agencies 
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Scope Of Protection 
Has Made Big Strides 


OLD METHODS IN CONTRAST 





Stewart Anderson Shows Marked Im- 
provement in Coverage and Prac- 
tices Over Old Times 





The great contrast between the com- 
paratively simple scope of life insurance 
protection as sold twenty-five years ago 
and the modern “House of Protection” 
with its broad coverage, was strikingly 
set forth by Stewart Anderson, manager 
of the Penn Mutual’s Bureau of Field 
Service, in a talk before the Wilming- 
ton Life Underwriters’ Association. Mr. 
Anderson reviewed the conditions under 
which agents worked at the close of the 
“battling era of deferred dividend and 
annual dividend” competition, when the 
“House of Protection” was usually a 
single sum payment to a women when 
her husband died, with some endowment 
and term business. 

Agents’ Working Conditions Then and 


Now 

In telling of these changed conditions 
Mr. Anderson said: “Then there was 
no income insurance. No disability. No 
business insurance. No philanthropic en- 
dowment. No estate conservation as we 
know it now. No general programming. 
No consideration of the needs of self- 
supporting and of wealthy women. It 
was just a simple little house which suf- 
ficed for days when living was simple. 

“Rebating and twisting have not come 
to an end, but they are under rigorous 
control, and in most cases the agent is 
assured of his compensation—assured of 
his renewals as well as of his first year’s 
commissions. Assured because rebating 
is comparatively occasional now, and the 
rawest type of twisting is not common. 
Assured also because, in respect to the 
special agent, his company will guaran- 
tee to him by contract endorsement that 
his renewals will nevertheless be paid to 
him if his general agent should fade 
from the picture through death, or by 
voluntary exit, or by forcible expulsion. 
Further, the equalizing and equitable 
principle of the standardized contract for 
special agents is making headway. 

“No agent nowadays need be without 
competent, practical, effectual education 
in salesmanship. If his own company 
does not provide instruction, he can ob- 
tain a good life insurance sales course 
from indeepndent publishers.” 





NEW INDIANA MUTUAL 

Indiana is to have a new mutual cas- 
ualty company called the Ohio Valley 
Mutual Accident, articles of incorpora- 
tion having been filed with the secretary 
of the state. The company will be lo- 
cated at Evansville, Ind. It has been 
formed to protect against loss, expense 
or liability or to obtain the payment of 
compensation by reason of bodily injury, 
death by accident, disability, sickness. 





CELEBRATING ANNIVERSARIES 
Superintendent Charles H. Gandar, 
Camden, and Agent Andrew C. Heisel- 
berg, Cartaret, N. J., are celebrating 
their twentieth anniversaries of continu- 
ous service with The Prudential. 





Peoria Life Reinsurance 


(Continued from Page 11) 
more worth while. Such reinsurance 
makes it easier for a company to em- 
ploy agents than if no reinsurance was 
carried. 

(2) Reinsurance is a benefit to our 
company provided adequate care is ex- 
ercised in entering into a reinsurance 
agreement with the right people. 

(3) No one is benefited more than the 
public by reinsurance, because adequate 
reinsurance puts “sure” into insurance. 

(4) The agent is benefited because he 
can and does sell larger policics. 

Furthermore, reinsurance has shown a 
reasonable profit and has added to our 
prestige as measured by rate of growth 
and insurance in force. 


TO BUILD IN INDIANAPOLIS 





American Central Life Plans New Home 
Office Building; Will Have 
Auditorium 


The American Central Life is plan- 
ning to erect a new home office building 


in Indianapolis. The plans which have 
been approved tentatively by the board 
of directors call for a three-story struc- 
ture, with a basement and will combine 
all the features of a modern monument- 
al structure. It will be in the form of a 
cross with exterior construction of stone. 

The building will be located in the cen- 
ter of a tract of land which will be land- 
scaped on all sides. It will be a short 
distance from the home offices of the 
Indianapolis Life, located at Thirtieth 
and Meridian streets. The new building 
will face Fall Creek boulevard, one of 
the finest in the city. There will be an 
auditorium extending to the height of 
the second and third floors. 





BRAGG TO SPEAK IN BOSTON 

J. Elton Bragg, manager of the Union 
Central Life at Philadelphia, will be the 
speaker at the Boston Life Underwriters’ 
luncheon to be held at the City Club on 
May 16. The annual pops concert of the 
organization will be held on the evening 
of May 22, at Symphony Hall, Boston. 
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for New Jersey headquarters—Newark. This appointment will include 
authority to appoint several General Agencies in the state. 
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LINCOLN NATIONAL ANNEX 

Work on the new $400,000 addition to 
the home office of the Lincoln National 
Life is well under way and the founda- 
tion excavations are practically complete. 
Actual operations on the building began 
early in March, and it is planned to have 
it complete and ready for occupancy by 
December of this year. The new addi- 
tion will provide additional space for the 
accounting, statistical, investment, and 
other departments. It is also planned to 
have a larger cafeteria, with the added 
feature of private dining rooms for the 
officers, executives and visitors of the 
company. 
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Liberal contracts are offered. Well 
organized educational, training and 
sales research departments are at the 
service of our men. 
printed and effectively illustrated 
Prompt, 
underwriting. Quick payment of 


The Company’s progressive, 
neering spirit makes it a most de- 


SERVICE 
At Your Command-- 


HE Missouri State Life has twenty-seven 

Branch Offices located in twenty-seven of the 
principal cities throughout the United States. These 
offices extend to field men the personal cooperation 
of trained representatives in each of the Company’s 
multiple lines—Life, Accident and Health, Group 
and Salary Savings. 
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MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
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sirable Company for live, forward- 
looking Agents to represent, and— 
its new liberal policy forms offer 
attractive selling plans. 


The Progressive Company. 








LIFE UNDERWRITERS SPEAKERS 

At the luncheon-meeting of the Neyw- 
ark Life Underwriters Association to be 
held in the Newark Athletic Club on 
Monday, May 13, the following speak- 
ers and subjects have been selected from 
the members of the organization: Ly- 
man E. Malone, Sun Life, “Prospecting”: 
Charles E. Hooper, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, “Approach and Presentation” ; Will. 
iam A. Noltie, Aetna Life, “Closing” 
The nominating committee will also an- 
nounce at the meetings, nominations for 
election of officers for the ensuing year, 
the election taking place at the June 
meeting. 
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Great Growth Brings - 
Co-ordination Need 


AYRES TELLS MEDICAL SECTION 





American Life Convention President 
Would Have All Departments 
Centralize Efforts 





In the enormous expansion of life in- 
surance there is an increasing need for 
co-ordination of the various departments 
of the business, said Clarence L. Ayres, 
president of. the American Life of De- 
troit, in addressing the Medical Section 
of the American Life Convention in his 
capacity as president of the Convention, 
at the annual meeting held this week at 
Biloxi, Miss. There is no_ principal 
business in America which has not been 
revolutionized in the last generation, 
said President Ayres, and life insurance 
has developed apace with other basic en- 
terprises of the nation. 

Continuing Mr. Ayres said: “Develop- 
ment and progress have taken place in 
every department of the institution. The 
agency field has been developed to the 
point where scientific selection and train- 
ing have supplanted the old hit-and-miss 
methods. The medical department has 
no longer to deal in any measureable 
way with questionable practices on the 
part of an agent. Actuarial activity has 
progressed from a tentative to a recog- 
nized and acknowledged science. The 
legal departments of the companies have 
been revolutionized in spirit and vision, 
if not in form. 

Increasing Problem of Co-ordination 

“Development in the medical depart- 
ments has been no less important. The 
medical director of today deals with 
general problems of broad sweep, or 
should, instead of immediate, individual- 
istic problems as of old. With fewer 
immediate duties has come greater gen- 
eral responsibility. General principles 
and practices, instead of innumerable de- 
tails, now constitute his functions. 

“This tremendous development of sci- 
entific contribution to the general busi- 
ness world, however, prevents an increas- 
ing problem of co-ordination. One dan- 
ger of specialized activity is that the 
specialist may become more interested 
in his specialty than in the general ob- 
jective. In a manufacturing enterprise, 
the engineering department must be co- 
ordinated with the production and dis- 
tribution ends of the business. By the 
same token, every department of a life 
Insurance company must be correlated 
and co-ordinated and maintained in 
their proper relationship and proportion. 
A life insurance company does not exist 
either for the actuarial or medical de- 
partment, for instance, but those depart- 
ments for the company. Your problem 
's not ultimately to maintain the best 
medical department in the life insurance 
business, but to help your company be 
the hest company in the business, if 
Possible. 

“It is increasingly important, there- 
fore, that all the gears mesh and that 
every department of every company fits 
Into the whole mechanism with as great 
efficiency and as little friction as nos- 
sible. I think that the Medical Sec- 
tion of the Convention will have an even 
freater influence in the future upon the 

evelopment of life insurance, not only 

Y developing a medico-insurance litera- 
ture on specific problems affecting your 
own individual departments, but also by 
making your members bigger and broad- 
f general life insurance men.” 


Move To Liquidate 
Old Colony, Chicago 


CHARGED COMPANY IMPAIRED 





Illinois Department Examination Dis- 
closed Asset Shortage of $485,362; 
Expect Reinsurance 





Legal steps have been taken to ef- 
fect the liquidation of the Old Colony 
Life of Chicago, the state attorney gen- 
eral having asked the Superior Court for 
an injunction to restrain the company 
from operating as the first formality. An 
examination as of the close of last year 
disclosed an impairment of $485,362, ac- 
cording to Leo H. Lowe, director of 
Trade and Commerce. 

The attorney general’s action charges 
that the company was notified on April 
4 to make good the impairment but that 
the seventeen day period had elapsed 
without result. A major portion of the 
company’s assets are invested in its 
home office building in Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago, and Florida real estate. 
The Florida real estate was acquired 
last December in discharge of a mort- 
gage of $665,000 and is carried on the 
books at that figure. The market value 
is declared to be but $149,480. 

It is expected that the business of the 
company will be reinsured. The out- 
standing insurance in force amounts to 
$36,180,000, net reserves of $4,290,925; 
other reserves of $40,200 and $64,628 di- 
idend additions for policyholders. 

Nueske is president, A. W. 
Rathbun, vice-president and Joseph Mc- 
Gauley, vice-president and treasurer. 





T. M RIEHLE IN DEMAND 





Will Talk This Month in Kansas City, 
Minneapolis and New York City Before 
Organizations of Underwriters 

Theodore M. Riehle, one of the Equit- 
able Society managers here, never knew 
that he was an insurance sales talk art- 
ist until he had delivered a speech be- 
fore the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, last convention. It went 
over so big that he has been in de- 
mand as a speaker ever since. His en- 
gagements this month are before Kan- 
sas City association, May 7; Minneapolis 
association, May 8, and New York, May 
23. The talk is based on the Riehle 
Business Insurance Sales Plan. 





ITALIAN EMIGRANTS COVERED 

The president of the Council of Italy 
has advised diplomatic representatives of 
the country abroad that the benefits of 
the workmen’s disability and old age so- 
cial insurance scheme of Italy will be 
extended to men who have emigrated to 
foreign countries, but have not lost their 
Italian citizenship. The only condition 
is that they take care of their annual 
contributions to the National Insurance 
Institution. 

TO MOVE TO INDIANAPOLIS 

Plans have been announced for the 
removal of the state headquarters of the 
Aetna Life and Affiliated Companies to 
the Illinois building in Indianapolis. The 
move is made from the Traction Ter- 
minal building where state headquarters 
have been maintained for years. A ten- 
year lease on the entire tenth floor of 
the Illinois building, one of the finest 
office buildings in Indianapolis, has been 
taken. 
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Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


Founded 1865 


Agents entering the business find Provident “tools” 
exceedingly effective—New Disability Feature—Acci- 
dental Death Benefit-New Retirememt Life Income 
Features—Special Class Policies—Low Premiums — 
Low Net Cost—Prompt and Friendly Home Office 
Service—National Advertising—Direct Mail— Educat- 
ional Course—Health Preservation Service — Sixty- 
. three Years’ Accumulation of Policyholders’ Good Will. 


Write for Information 











confidence and esteem than the 


Massachusetts Mutual 


A HAPPY CHOICE 


| In considering a life insurance career, one may be somewhat in doubt as to which 
company to choose. As a man looks carefully over the life insurance field, he 
sees a number of institutions with which any agent might feel proud to be asso- 
ciated, but we do not believe that he can find a company more worthy of his 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 


More Than a Billion and Three-Quarters of Insurance in Force 














SCREWDRIVERS FOR SOUVENIRS 

Stuart B. Rote, general New Jersey 
manager for the Connecticut Mutual, has 
hit upon a unique idea for souvenirs. It 
is a screwdriver which can be used for 
small screws but the principle idea in 
giving them to his agency force is to 
enable them to “screw up their energy,” 
for a greater production. 





HAlcHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 
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| TO BROKERS 


We would like to tell you 
about our unique Budget 
-Policy-Protection at a Mini- 
mum Cost—Only Company 
writing this policy. 


For Particulars Phone 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


' H.W. JONES, Mer. 

110 William Street 
New York City 

| Beekman 5058-6691 





























Thomas E. Lovejoy, President 


FORGING AHEAD 
GAINS FOR 1928 
Increase in Paid - for Business 

over 1927. -. 20.38% 
Increase in Gain in Insurance 
in Force over 1927 42.21% 


Gain in Total Insurance in 
Force . . ‘ 7.8% 


ANOTHER BIG YEAR AHEAD 


Manhattan Life Insurance Company 
Madison Ave. at 60th Street 


New York, N. Y. 
Founded 1850 
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HIGH INVESTMENT YIELD OF 
ONE COMPANY 

The investment of life insurance funds 
during the past couple of years to re- 
turn a satisfactory rate of interest above 
the legal interest requirement has been 
a problem of the first importance to 
the investment officers of the larger com- 
panies. The prevailing high prices of 
gilt edge securities have cut the net rate 
down considerably. In the field of mort- 
gages the rate has been more even but 
the abundance of money available has 
kept the rate there low also. 

Any life insurance company that can 
show an average rate on invested assets 
well above 6% is to be congratulated on 
the achievement. The Pacific Mutual’s 
average yield on total assets last year 
was 6.51%. Its mortgage loans as a class 
returned an average rate of 6.70%. 
Bonds show the very satisfactory yield 
of 5.8%. Collateral loans netted the 
company a rate of 6.22% and preferred 
stocks yielded 6.12%. The Pacific Mu- 
tual’s real estate contributed the largest 
rate at 9.46%. On the entire investment 
of more than $115,000,000 there was but 
$894 of interest due and unpaid when the 
books were closed at the end of last year, 
the amount all being in connection with 
mortgage loans. 

When it is taken into consideration in 
addition to the very satisfactory average 
rate that a life insurance company must 
use great care and discrimination in the 
selection and distribution of its invest- 
ments the excellent results of the Pacific 
Mutual in a difficuit year are the more 
notable. 





AUTOMOBILE AND AIRCRAFT 
SELLING EDITION 

Included in this week’s issue of The 
Eastern Underwriter is this paper’s an- 
nual Automobile and Aircraft Insurance 
Selling edition. A perusal of its pages 
will furnish considerable food for 
thought. The last twelve months have 
been momentous in this great division of 
the insurance business. The number is 
issued at a crucial time in the history of 
automobile insurance in view of the un- 
settled status of the National Automobile 
Insurance Conference and of the nar- 
rowly averted crash in the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters 
which was averted—in part through con- 
ferences with the Insurance Superin- 


tended—by a re-organized and stronger 
body. 

The controversial aspects of the busi- 
ness, however, are but briefly covered in 
the edition, but some viewpoints of auto- 





mobile instalment premium payments 
and auto merit rating are presented. The 
great growth of the finance business is 
the subject of the article, while another 
tells agents that they need not despair 
of getting finance business if they will 
intelligently concentrate their sales ener- 
gies in this direction. Naturally, in a 
business showing millions in volume of 
premiums there are numerous agents 
who are outstanding auto insurance 
sales specialists, and the story of two of 
them, Joseph A. Lockhart, New York, 
and Edward J. Deininger, Reading, Pa., 
are featured in the issue. 

During the year agitation over com- 
pulsory automobile insurance died down 
somewhat, but financial responsibility 
measures are popping up on many sides. 
The most notable of the latter is the 
American Automobile Association’s pro- 
posal which became law in New York, 
New Jersey and Iowa, and which is fa- 
vored by casualty insurance men. Park- 
ing and congestion evils are illustrated 
in interesting articles, and the growing 
tendency of motorists to get off the 
crowded roads and to substitute motor 
boating for automobile pleasure rides in 
the country is the subject of an article. 

One section of the edition is devoted 
to aviation insurance. Commercial avia- 
tion has reached the point where it is 
about to leap forward in tremendous 
strides. Insurance coverage of course 
will keep pace with it. One of the most 
valuable articles in the edition tells 
agents and brokers how to write avia- 
tion insurance. 





Wilfred Kurth, recently elected presi- 
dent of the Home Insurance Co., re- 
turned to his office last Friday from a 
trip to Texas and on his arrival found 
his desk covered with magnificent roses 
presented by various divisions of the 
home office staff. After he had a chance 
to admire these he held a public recep- 
tion, similar in size to those at the White 
House in Washington, for the scores of 
persons who wanted to congratulate him 
upon his promotion. While in Texas 
Mr. and Mrs. Kurth attended the wed- 
ding of Miss McLarry, daughter of Gen- 
eral Agent D. D. McLarry of Dallas. 

* * * 


Norman J. Thompson, president of the 
Association of Factory Mutual Fire In- 
surance Companies, wrote for the March 
23 issue of “Automotive Industries” an 
article of the measure of instantaneous 
pressure by radio. 

a 


Louis F. Paret, of the L. F. Paret 
Agency of Camden and Newark, Provi- 
dent Mutual, has returned from a ten- 
day trip to Bermuda. He was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Paret. 














Blank & Stoller 
DR. EDWIN H. ALLEN 





JOHN W. LONGNECKER 








Dr. Edwin H. Allen, who is a wit as 
well as being senior medical director of 
the John Hancock, had a surprise on 
April 16—his birthday—when he found 
President Crocker, other officers and de- 
partment managers gathered at a lunch- 
eon to celebrate his anniversary. He is 
a good golfer. A set of golf clubs was 
presented to him which brought the 
characteristic Allen response: “A man is 
no older than his arteries.” Dr. Allen 
started with the John Hancock as medi- 
cal examiner many years ago, and has 
been connected with the home office 
since 1890. His youthful spirits send a 
glow about the big home office building 
of the company, making Hancock men 
glad that he is around. 


* * * 


William Quaid, who on Wednesday 
took over the duties of executive vice- 
president of the Southern Fire, was ten- 
dered a farewell dinner at the Harvard 
Club on Monday night by official asso- 
ciates of the four America Fore Com- 
panies. Among those present were 
Chairman of the Board Ernest Sturm 
and President Paul L. Haid. During the 
dinner Mr. Quaid was presented with a 
parchment expression of good fellowship 
signed by his fellow officers and with a 
handsome desk set. 


* * * 


Robert S. Cruttenden, for thirty-five 
years connected with the National Fire 
in Hartford, has retired from active 
service. He entered the employ of the 
company on August 15, 1893, as classifi- 
cation clerk and was promoted to chief 
bookkeeper, head of the auditing de- 
partment and finally office manager, 
which post he held for several years 
prior to his retirement. When leaving, 
Mr. Cruttenden was presented with an 
electric clock, a pair of silver candle- 
sticks and a reading lamp. Before that, 
at a dinner givén in his honor at the Elm- 
wood Community Church, he received 
a Cogswell chair and a reading lamp 
from friends in the Masonic order. 

* *& * 


‘Everett U. Crosby of Brown, Crosby 
& Co., Philadelphia; Charles C. Perrin 


of the reinsurance annex of the firm; 


Henry I. Brown and H. Walter Forster, 
another of the Brown firm, are all away 
now on trips to Europe. 

ee. Se 


M. A. Linton, vice-president of the 
Provident Mutual, recently spent a week 
at Carmel-by-the-Sea, California. 


John W. Longnecker on May 4 rounds 
out twenty years’ work as editor of “The 
Hartford Agent” and as advertising man- 
ager of the Hartford Fire. During that 
time he has been of invaluable assist- 
ance to hundreds of agents in helping 
them with their advertising and _ publi- 
city; he has gotten out a corking good 
agency publication; he was written an 
important book or two; and he has pro- 
mulgated views on subjects in which he 
is an expert which have had an impor- 
tant influence on the business. 


Thomas R. Weddell, editor of “The 
Insurance. Post,” and associate editor of 
“The Insurance Field,” will celebrate the 
thirtieth anniversary of his entrance into 
insurance newspaper work in Chicago on 
June 1. He will get out a Thirtieth An- 
niversary edition of “The Insurance 
Post.” Mr. Weddell is one of the most 
talented, intelligent and able reporters 
that the business has seen. He has be- 
come an expert in a field where experts 
are rare; understands the art of making 
and keeping friends; and the conscien- 
tious way in which he has gathered facts 
during those three decades has made 
him one of the assets of the business. If 
it can be said of any man that he has 
no enemies that can be said of Tom 
Weddell. Despite his long service he has 
preserved his youthful spirit. His visits 
are welcomed in executive offices just as 
one likes to encounter a pleasant breeze 
on a sultry day. He became an insurance 
newspaper man when ‘he _ succeeded 
Charles M. Cartwright as insurance edi 
tor of the Chicago “Inter-Ocean.” Cart- 
wright went into weekly journalism and 
ever since that time Weddell and Cart- 
wright have been rivals for news am 
have worn out many chairs sitting 
insurance conventions taking notes. In 
all the years they have remained per 
sonal friends. 

x x 

Charles R. Page, vice-president of the 
Fireman’s Fund and manager of the At 
lantic marine department of the cot 
pany, is going to transfer his headquat 
ters soon from New York to San Frat 
cisco. He has resigned as president 0 
the American Institute of Marine Ur 
derwriters, being succeeded by H. © 


Reed. 
* * * 


Mrs. Percy Ling, wife of Percy Lint 
of the North British & Mercantile, 
recovering in the Mt. Vernon Hospita 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., from a serious OP 
eration undergone early this week. 
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Not Using Auto Instalments 
Among the large offices which to date 
have not utilized the system of automo- 
bile instalment premium payment insur- 
ance is that of Field & Cowles, Boston. 


* * * 


More Liberal With Air Passengers 


Some of the prominent companies 
writing accident insurance are now per- 


' mitting air trips without extra charge if 


the journey be on authorized and regu- 
lar routes of air travel. 
c = « 


Tom Weddell’s Legs 


Thomas R. Weddell, notice of whose 
thirtieth year in insurance journalism is 
printed elsewhere in this edition, says he 
is going to hunt insurance news as long 
“as my dogs hold out.” The word 
“dogs” is journalese for legs. When 
seen on Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, this 
week, Mr. Weddell was walking as 
briskly as any of the other pedestrians. 

* * * 


Free Insurance Crowd On The Run 


Since the organization of the Central 
Bureau of New York in which both 
casualty and fire companies are co-oper- 
ating and which is geared to eliminate 
free insurance and to facilitate the col- 
lections of premiums, the shyster type of 
broker who shops from company to com- 
pany for insurance for which the as- 
sured does not pay and which is dropped 
after a short time, is on the run. The 
Insurance Department is whole-hearted- 
ly standing back of the Bureau and 
throwing many a scare into those 
brokers. 

_ Incidentally, in 1928 there were 158,000 
items reported to the Central Bureau, 
Tepresenting $1,750,000 of uncollected 
Premiums. This is significant because the 
Premiums are not reported until the 
tenth of the month following the ninety- 
day period after the policy terminates. 

ee # 


Will Stand On Each Other’s Toes 


Moving the State Insurance Depart- 
ment irom one building to another is not 
an easy task. Last week the New York 
Insurance Department started moving 
and the new rooms are still not in ship- 
shape condition. One reason for this is 
that the Insurance Department was for- 
merly on three floors at No. 165 Broad- 
Way and is now crowded into one floor at 
No. 111 John street, the new building. 
The new floor is a big one, but not big 
€nough. 
It was decided to throw away a lot 
of old letters and records and it was 
up to Daniel F. Gordon, deputy super- 
intendent, to decide what to dump. 

any of ‘the men who wrote letters 
Which have been in the archives are 


now dead while other letters are useless, 
Some of t 
the Merritt Rating Investigating Com- 


hem going back to the time of . 

















mittee. Mr. Gordon figures that a ton 
of these letters were thrown away. 

One collection of booklets which would 
come in handy and of which the Depart- 
ment is shy is the list of brokers doing 
business in the state. It appears that 
there is only one copy of this booklet 
in the New York Department. It is on 
the desk of La Verne Wood of the com- 
plaint bureau, and he is called on the 
*phone half a dozen times a day by peo- 
ple who want to borrow the book. He 
tells inquirers that they may come into 
the office and look at it, but he will not 
allow it to go outside. 

One of the big new problems of the 
Department has to do with future hear- 
ings. At No. 165 Broadway there was 
an assembly room where nearly a hun- 
dred persons could crowd in for a hear- 
ing or discussion such as that on dis- 
ability when actuaries from all over the 
United States gathered at the Depart- 
ment. The new assembly room is of 
the pillbox variety. The Department is 
wondering how it is going to accommo- 
date the representatives of the taxicab 
mutuals, for instance, who come to the 
Department en masse for some reason 
or other about once a fortnight. The 
taxicab mutuals seem to make it a point 
not to send one representative but some- 
times five or six from each company. 
The same situation will apply when the 
General Brokers’ Association of New 
York piles in for a hearing or discus- 


sion. 

It will thus be seen that Superintend- 
ent Conway has other troubles than con- 
ferences on auto merit rating and Bureau 
affairs which have taken so much of his 
time in the past three weeks. 


* * x 
Tammany Chief Head of a $750,000 


Agency 
John F. Curry, the new leader of Tam- 


many Hall, has been in the insurance 


business since 1908 when he and another 
man, now prominent in the insurance 
business but who parted company with 
Curry some years ago, opened a strictly 
brokerage office at 280 Broadway, New 
York City. About 1911 the business was 
incorporated under the name of J. F. 
Curry, Inc. Shortly after the incorpora- 
tion the office became the eastern gen- 
eral agents of the old Southwestern In- 
surance Co. which was later consolidated 
with the Southern Surety. When the 
Southern Surety retired from New York 
State about 1917 the John F. Curry 
agency settled down to the building up 
an exclusive brokerage business. The 
premium income is in excess of $750,000 
a year. 

Most politicians who go into the in- 
surance business feature surety insur- 
ance and when they get into competition 
on a bond they generally win out easily. 
Any impression, however, that the John 
F. Curry agency is one of the big bond- 
writing agencies of the country is er- 
roneous. Very little of the business is 
surety; and practically none is city con- 


tract. A large fire and automobile busi- 
ness is done. 

It is not an office built up by a hand- 
ful of powerful clients. The Curry agen- 
cy has a large number of clients. Mr. 
Curry does very little soliciting and part 
of that on the phone. He does not 
solicit business on the quid pro quo ba- 
sis and it is understood that he would 
emphatically object to members of his 
organization making any sort of drive 
for risks based upon the fact that if 
they did not give business the powerful 
political leader would be antagonized. 

Various stories of Mr. Curry’s square- 
ness are current in the business. One 
day a solicitor brought in a risk taken 
away from a broker who was nearly 
down and out. It was a pretty good line. 
Curry gave instructions to have the poli- 
cies returned to the client with the re- 
quest that the business should remain 
with the broker who lost it. 

Among those in the: Curry organiza- 
tion are John Baptiste, vice-president, 
who joined the agency in 1912; Joseph 
Klein, vice-president, who started in 
1913 as a bookkeeper, and I. Shapiro a 
Democratic district captain who is treas- 
urer and who is a good insurance solici- 
tor. Also in the office and doing well is 
John Curry, Jr., son of the Tammany 
leader, and a Fordham man. 

ae ak 


Puzzled By Kurth’s Multiple Election 


A telegraph news dispatch that Wil- 
fred Kurth had been elected president 
of the Home (Fire) was printed in Dal- 
las when Mr. Kurth was visiting there. 
Later the election of Mr. Kurth as presi- 
dent of other companies flashed into the 
Texas newspaper offices and some of the 
editors got confused, especially by one 
statement that he had been elected head 
of twelve insurance corporations. They 
did not understand group organization 
in fire insurance. Finally one editor re- 
lieved his mind by writing a paragraph 
reading as follows: 

“During the week that Wilfred Kurth 
of New York has been in Dallas he has 
been elected president of twelve insur- 
ance corporations. If he remains here 
a month there is no telling how many 
insurance corporations he may head.” 

* * x 


British Auto Rate Innovation And 
Critics 

Automobile underwriters and rate mak- 
ers in the United States are not the 
only ones who have their troubles with 
rate making, rating innovations and 
similar automobile insurance administra- 
tive matters. Great Britain has its rat- 
ing scheme innovators and critics also as 
will be seen by the following article in a 
British insurance paper (“The Policy- 
Holder”) about the new rating scheme 
of the Scottish Automobile & General: 

“Brief notification has already been 
made in these columns that the above 
office has introduced an entirely new 
system of rating private cars following 
the announcement made at the last an- 
nual general meeting. The Scottish 
Automobile well merits congratulation 
for having broken away, single-handed, 
from the common rut, and, now the ice 
has at last been thawed, it is to be 
hoped that other offices will show a lit- 
tle initiative in this respect, for the new 
avenue they intend to follow henceforth 
is not the only one open to exploration. 
Whatever the shortcomings of the new 
method may be, this much can truthfully 
be said: in broad outline, it is an im- 
provement on anything we have had pre- 
viously, and it lends itself to ready ad- 
justment to claims statistics in respect 
of any particular car. It would be idle 
to suggest that the house has been set 
in order at the first stroke, for a careful 
examination of some of the _ rates 
charged discloses a number of points 
which require a lot of explaining away 
in the light of common experience, but, 
as a first attempt, it is both courageous 
and praiseworthy, and no doubt its 
sponsors do not hold it up as the final 
key to the riddle which has puzzled us 


all for so many years. 
the scheme? 


At one stroke, our old enemy, the 
h.p.-cum-value formula has been abol- 
ished, and in its stead every make of 
private car, be it British or foreign, has 
been set out in alphabetical order in a 
neat book which can be carried readily 
enough in the breast pocket. Only cars 
of 1929 vintage are given, and nothing is 
stated whether the system is to apply 
to any or all of their forefathers; pre- 
sumably not. Each model made by each 
maker is given, including the various 
types of bodies, the list prices, the mak- 
ers’ h.p., the cubic-capacity, and even the 
names and addresses of the manufactur- 
ers, or, in the case of foreign cars, of 
the concessionaires. Under each make 
of car the premium is set out. Thus, all 
question of value is abolished, and the 
office will no longer be troubled with 
foolish enquiries about how much a par- 
ticular premium will be reduced if the 
value of the car is reduced, which in 
itself will be an untold blessing. The 
wisdom of mentioning the price of each 
type of car is questionable, owing to the 
had habit manufacturers have of alter- 
ing their prices so often. This is ap- 
parent on the very first page of the list 
of cars, for we find the price of the 
16/40 H.P.A.C. (Acedes)—Aceca model 
—given as £475, whereas the correct cur- 
rent price is £415. The tourer model is 
priced as £495, whereas the correct fig- 
ures are £465; the fabric saloon as £575, 
the present price being £495, and the 
coachbuilt, saloon as £585, which should 
be £515. No figures at all are preferable 
to incorrect ones. Whether any of. the 
other prices are similarly tainted, we 
know not. 

“In a circular letter sent out to its 
agents, the office in question states that 
the premiums, have been based on re- 
pairs-cost, among other things, but little 
confirmation of this is found in some of 
the rates. Let us take the Alvis, for 
example. The premium for the four- 
cylinder models, whether they be rear- 
wheel or front-wheel drive, is £12 10s. 
Od., while that for the six cylinder is £15. 
Surely there is some miscalculation 
here; the front-wheel drive is a type 
which makes every underwriter positive- 
ly shudder—for engine, gear-box, differ- 
ential and transmission are all right in 
front, and a head-on collision would be 
an extremely costly affair to put right; 
indeed, let one front wheel strike a tree 
or a telegraph post and fracture some 
component, and then do the same with 
a Morris-Oxford or even with a rear- 
wheel drive Alis, and see the difference 
in the cost of repairs! These remarks 
on the high cost of repairs to the Alvis 
front-wheel drive do not apply to that 
car alone; they are equally applicable to 
any car driven on the front wheels; in 
a word, to the design and not to the 
car. The puzzle becomes all the greater 
when we find that the premium for the 
14 h.p. Armstrong-Siddeley—a car spe- 
cially favored by the underwriter in that 
unit-construction is not adopted in its 
design—is no less than £1 5s. Od. more 
than for the F.W.D. Alvis, while for the 
six cylinder model the premium is £1 15s. 
Od. more. 


“The premium for the new type Ford, 
whether it be an open tourer, a coupe 
or a saloon, is but £9, or ten shillings 
more than for the baby Triumph. 
Against the tariff premium of £15 7s. 
6d., this premium looks very dangerous- 
ly cut, for it must not be forgotten that 
the new Ford is a motor car, and not a 
‘Tin Lizzie’ as was its predecessor, and 
for that reason it is safe to assume that 
owners are not going to be content with 
patchwork for repairs. 

“Tt is curious that body-work has not 
been taken into account; whether a car 
has an open tourer-type of body, a fa- 
bric saloon or a coachbuilt saloon, the 
premium is the same. It can hardly be 
contended that the saloon is the same 
price to repair as the tourer, so one won- 
ders whether it would not have been 
more scientific to rate each type of car 
in addition to each make.” 


What, then, is 
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Col. H. P. Dunham Now New Fire Insurance 


Commissioners’ Head 


SUCCEEDS PRES. C. R. DETRICK 








Commissioner at- Hartford Popular 
Among Insurance Men; Active in 
Department Head Circles 





Colonel Howard P. Dunham of Con- 
necticut, insurance commissioner of that 
state, has succeeded to the presidency 
of the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners as the result of the re- 
cent resignation of President Charles R. 
Detrick, insurance commissioner of Cali- 
Mr. Dunham has been first vice- 
president of the Convention for several 


fornia. 





HOWARD P. 


DUNHAM 


months. Commissioner Detrick has been 
succeeded in California by E. Forrest 
Mitchell. 

Mr. Detrick had been serving as con- 
vention president since his election at 
the annual meeting in Rapid City last 
September. At that time James A. Beha, 
New York insurance superintendent, was 
elected first vice-president and Colonel 
Dunham second vice-president. Mr. 
Beha recently resigned the insurance su- 
perintendency to become an official of 
the International Germanic Trust Com- 
pany. Colonel Dunham then became 
first vice-president and now becomes the 
president of the convention through the 
retirement of Mr. Detrick, the president. 

The Connecticut commissioner has 
been an active figure at the meetings 
of the commissioners, serving on many 
committees including the executive com- 
mittee. He is the third Connecticut 
commissioner to become president of the 
convention since its inception in 1871. O. 
R. Fyler, commissioner from 1886 to 
1893, served as president. in 1889 and 
Burton Mansfield, whom Colonel Dun- 
ham succeeded as commissioner in 1923, 
served in 1916. 

Before becoming Connecticut insur- 
ance commissioner Col. Dunham was as- 
sociated with the legal department of the 
Aetna Life. He also has written sev- 
eral well-known books on the subject of 
life insurance. 


ROUNDING UP ARSON RING 


The Pennsylvania state fire marshal is 
rounding up members of what is believed 
to be an arson ring operating in that 
state. Seven men have been arresetd, 
two being seized in Allentown this week. 
In the home of one was found a large 
quantity of a highly inflammable mate- 
rial very much like shoe polish. 


Statistical Code Out 


CLASSES ARE REDUCED TO 46 








New York Insurance Department Be- 
lieves Classification Will Facilitate 
Fire Rate Making 





The New York State Insurance De- 
partment, working in conjunction with 
the New York Fire Insurance Rating 
Organization, has formulated a new fire 
experience classification code to take the 
place of the one previously in use. The 
new code is more condensed than the old 
one, having only 46 classes compared 
with 155. It is believed that the new 
plan will meet more satisfactorily the re- 
quirements of the New York insurance 
law in aiding the insurance superintend- 
ent to check the adequacy and reason- 
ableness of fire rates. 


Reduction in the number of classes is 
due to the fact that a departure has 
been made from the old scheme of occu- 
pancy classification, for a classification 
based on the rating schedules and pro- 
cedure of the Rating Organization. It is 
hoped that the new classification will 
serve aS a means for measuring these 
schedules and perhaps result in. their 
simplification. 


The new classification like the old, will 
be reported according to the following 
classes of protection: Frame protected, 
brick protected, brick and frame pro- 
tected. 


This system is to go into immediate 
effect and all companies are to report 
their 1928 business on that basis. The 
New York Fire Insurance Rating Or- 
ganization is to act as the agency for 
collecting, amalgamating and compiling 
the 1928 fire experience for the stock 
companies and the Federation of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies is to aet for 
the mutual companies. 





JAMES F. CRAFTS PROMOTED 





Made Assistant Secretary of the Queen 

at Home Office; Has Been Special 

in Western New York 

James F. Crafts has been appointed 
assistant secretary at the home office of 
the Queen of America. He has been 
special agent for the company in western 
New York State. Special Agent W. O. 
Baldwin has been transferred to the 
western New York field from south Jer- 
sey in which field W. L. Fredericks, 
heretofore assistant special agent-at- 
large, has been made special agent. 


Mr. Crafts will be in charge of de- 
velopment and production of all classes 
of business over the entire field. His 
-long experience in the field has quali- 
fied him for this promotion and his 
friends in New York City and up-state 
are congratulating him heartily upon his 
advancement. 
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E. U. A. Fighting For 
Uniform Commissions 


SEPARATION A LAST RESORT 





Association Companies Contend They 
Won’t Remain With Agents Getting 
Excess Commissions 





The Eastern Underwriters Association 
gave its first definite intimation of a 
step in the direction of possible sepa- 
ration in excepted cities when it re- 
affirmed last week its decision to require 
a uniform commission clause in the 
agency agreements adopted for each ex- 
cepted territory to the end that every 
agent in excepted territory representing 
both association and _ non-association 


companies shall receive uniform commis- 
sions. 

At the present time Philadelphia is 
the district where difficulty has arisen in 
connection with getting agents to sign 
such agreements as would prevent them 
accepting higher commissions from non- 
association companies in their offices. 
These agents have come to an under- 
standing with the E..U. A. with refer- 


G. Z. DAY, Vice-Pres. and Secy. | 


$1,000,000.00 
1,259,672.50 | 
276,930.00 
2,067,114.70 
4,603,717.20 





- Satisfaction 


Next to the satisfied policy holder, the 
insurance company regards the satis- 
faction of the agent as essential to 
progressive business. 


The P. F. & M. prizes the long estab- 
lished satisfaction of both its policy 
holders and its agents. This is one factor 
in making an agency with this company 
congenial and profitable. 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 






























ence to compensation they shall receive 
from E. U. A. companies but they have 
been demanding the right to negotiate 
for the best terms possible with non- 
association ‘companies. Against such a 
concession the FE. U. A. has been holding 
firm and will in all probability continue 
to do so. 

In several excepted city areas in the 
East some sort of uniform commission N. 
agreement is in effect, while in others, 
outside of Philadelphia, this question of 
excess commissions remains to be set- 
tled. Although the Eastern Under- 
writers Association is not so likely to A 
approach the goal of full separation in 


exec 
the excepted cities as it has in ordinary Soci 
territory, where mixed agencies are per- mem 
mitted only if an agent consents to ac- tion 
cept a graded scale of commissions, It was 
undoubtedly will not long tolerate the towr 
continuation of varied rates of commis- the | 
sion being paid to the same local agent. new 

Executive officers of E. U. A. compa- the | 
nies feel that a local agent in an ex- eigh 
cepted city has a right to seek repre- Were 
sentation of companies paying the high- were 
est commissions if he so desires. But Nich 
they also contend that they are not ob- Pear 


ligated to continue their business ass0- Ot 









ciations with such agents if the latter ed \ 
are unwilling to accede to the commis Soci: 
sion standards of the E. U. A. compa Moi 
nies. These companies complain of los- Hen: 
ing preferred business to excess commis- a 
sions insurers in agencies in which they Bart 
are represented and that in order to pre Mict 
serve their competitive position they ham: 
must act to put a stop to prefe: ntial and 
positions. 
ARTICLES ON STOCK COV! RS Fi 
The public relations department of the agen 
National Board of Fire: Underwriters }8 Aurc 
- distributing to local agents and newspa- cons 
pers a collection of brief articles or stock Cies, 
fire insurance. These articles, whic! ¢X Brot 
plain the functions and workings «{ fire Were 
insurance, have attracted much = avor Cies 
able attention and requests for ~opies indiy 
of them are ‘pouring into the of ce ™ this 
New York of W. Warren Ellis. assistant! bran: 
to General Manager Mallalieu of the Na city, 





tional Board. 
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Fire Waste Contest 
Winners Get Awards 


PURPOSE OF CONTEST PRAISED 


Detroit the Grand Winner; Plaques Pre- 
sented at Annual Meeting of U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce 





The national councilors of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
honored the Detroit Board of Commerce, 
Erie (Pa.) Chamber of Commerce; 
Lakewood (Ohio) Chamber of Com- 
merc, Owensboro (Ky.) Chamber of 
Commerce, and Albany (Ga.) Chamber 
of Commerce at the annual meeting of 
the U. S. Chamber in Washington this 
week by presenting the awards for win- 
ning first places among cities of their 
respective sizes in the 1928 Inter-Cham- 
ber Fire Waste Contest. The Detroit 
Chamber received the grand award for 
the best record among all cities in the 
contest regardless of size. 

The trophies are bronze plaques bor- 
der with silver and mounted upon ma- 
hogany bases. Each bears a legend in- 
dicating the nature of the award. The 
presentation address was made by Rep- 
resentative Joseph L. Hooper of Michi- 
gan before an audience of more than 
one thousand national councilors. © Mr. 
Hooper told of the growth of the fire 
waste contest in which now more than 
650 cities are entered and of the awak- 
ening through this means of the public 
consciousness to a realization of the 
great dangers of fire. 

After the presentation, spokesmen for 
the five delegations responded briefly. 
These included Paxton Mendelssohn, 
chairman of the Fire Prevention Com- 
mittee of the Detroit Board of Com- 
merce; James S. Dunwoody, chairman of 
the Fire Prevention Committee of the 
Erie Chamber of Commerce; Chief Jo- 
seph'H. Speddy, of the Lakewood Fire 
Department, and a member of the Fire 
Prevention Committee of the Lakewood 
Chamber of Commerce; Representative 
D. H. Kincheloe, representing the Ow- 
ensboro Chamber of Commerce, and 
John A. Davis, former president of the 
Albany Chamber of Commerce. 





N. Y. INS. SOCIETY MEETING 





Transfer Made From Old to Incorpor- 
ated Body; Several Charter 
Members Present 
A joint meeting of the officers and 
executive committee of the Insurance 
Society of New York and the charter 
members named in the act of incorpora- 
tion just signed by Governor Roosevelt 
was held Wednesday noon at the Down- 
town Association in New York to make 
the proper transfers from the old to the 
new body. Of the original members of 
the Society when it was formed in 1901 
eightecn are still living and six of them 
Were present at the luncheon. They 
were k. P. Barbour, C. R. Pitcher, J. W. 
Nichols, Charles E. Wickham, } Res 

earce and Richard B. Dawson. 

Others present at the luncheon includ- 
ed William D. Winter, president of the 
Society today; John McGinley, Henry 
Moir, ©. V. Meserole, Edward R. Hardy, 
Henry Haydock, James J. Hoey, William 
A. Earl, Prentiss B. Reed, William F. 
Barton, Vincent L. Gallagher, G. F. 
Michelhacher, W. D. Owens, T. J. Gra- 
ame, George E. Hayes, Frank H. Cauty 
and Charles A. Nottingham. 





.. AGENCIES RE-UNITE 
Fifty years ago the general insurance 
agency of Wallace & Jones, in East 
urora, N. Y., was broken up by mutual 
Consent of the owners. Two new agen- 
“les, known in recent years as Rumsey 
rothers and Marshall & Hanavan, Inc., 
Were formed. On May 1 the two agen- 
‘les were merged after five decades of 
individual operation, and will operate in 
18 manner hereafter, conducting all 


Tanches of the insurance business in the © 


city. The owners of the merged agency 
Orporation are David N. Rumsey, Fred 
- Marshall and William F. Hanavan. 


Canadian Auto Rate Quiz Resumes 





R. L. Foster Claims Rate Increases Are Based On Only 40% Of 
Automobile Experience; Judge Doubts Value Of Merit 
Rating On Individual Cars; Bureaus’ 


Stabilizing 


The Royal Commission investigating 
the reasonableness in the automobile in- 
surance rates in Ontario, which recon- 
vened on Monday, April 15, at the Par- 
liament buildings, Toronto, was ad- 
journed until April 29 by Mr. Justice 
Hodgins. 

Evidence was given on April 15 by 
representatives of several non-bureau 
companies. That of the Canadian Auto- 
mobile Underwriters’ Association was 
completed, except for some further tech- 
nical evidence, at the previous session 
of the commission. 

R. Leighton Foster, superintendent of 
insurance of Ontario and counsel in the 
inquiry for the attorney-general of the 
province, began by examining the dep- 
uty-superintendent of insurance, How- 
ard B. Armstrong, as to rate filings by 
the twenty-eight non-bureau companies 
transacting automobile insurance in On- 
tario. Their rates, methods of carrying 
on business, policy forms used and the 
question of the reasonableness of their 
rates were the main points into which 
Mr. Foster proposed to probe. 

Foster Examines J. H. King 

This part of the investigation con- 
sumed the first four days of the week. 
On Wednesday afternoon Mr. Foster re- 
called J. H. King, secretary of the Can- 
adian Automobile Underwriters’ Associ- 
ation. He asked Mr. King to produce 
for the commission copies of the con- 
stitution and laws of the bureau as at 
January 1, 1924, and all others since 
promulgated; rate manuals for 1924 and 
since; a list of member companies of 
the bureau as at January, 1924, with a 
record showing new and retiring mem- 
bers since that date; a copy of the 1929 
rate and rule manuals for all the other 
provinces. 

Questioned regarding the bureau’s pol- 
icy of “substitution,” Mr. King explained 
that this had just been changed so that 
the premium is now adjusted on the 
basis of the rates which were in effect 
at the time of issuance of the original 
policy. “It was changed because of ob- 
jections received from member compa- 
nies (which had come to them from 
their agents and the insured) and after 
consultation with the Ontario superin- 
tendent of insurance,” he explained. 

Then, on Thursday afternoon, Mr. 
Foster made an application of consider- 
able importance. His request was that 
to determine the actual cost of auto 
insurance in Ontario, and thereby en- 
able the commissioner on a dependable 
basis to determine the reasonableness 
of existing premiium rates, all compa- 
nies be required to produce their experi- 
ence for 1925, 1926 and 1927. He asked 
that the Canadian Automobile Under- 
writers’ Association be the depository 
for returns from member companies, and 
that the department of insurance receive 
the returns from non-member compa- 
nies. He further asked that these re- 
turns be filed by August 1, 1929. 


Finds Data Only 40% of All Experience 


Mr. Foster submitted that the commis- 
sioner should ascertain facts, and not 
“suessed facts,” and that the experi- 
ence necessary to determine the rea- 
sonableness of rates must be pure facts 
with every element of conjecture and 
estimate taken out. The evidence, he 
affirmed, had shown that the experi- 
ence data filed by the bureau _ repre- 
sented substantially less than 40% of the 
experience of all the companies doing 
business in Ontario during the years 
1925, 1926 and 1927, and that to ask the 
commissioner to find that rates were 
reasonable upon the production of such 
a small proportion of the data of the 
total volume of business was most un- 
reasonable. “It would not be so bad if 


Influence 


there was evidence that this minority of 
experience represented a fair cross-sec- 
tion of the business and was truly repre- 
sentative of the experience and cost of 
all the companies,” he declared. 

Mr. Foster referred to differences in 
the loss ratio of member and non-mem- 
ber companies, and also stated that Har- 
wood E. Ryan, consulting actuary of 
New York, who had carefully examined 
the experience and exhibits, had ad- 
vised that it was impossible to deter- 
mine the reasonableness or unreasona- 
bleness of automobile insurance rates 
therefrom. Mr. Ryan, counsel said, had 
reported that if the classified loss ex- 
perience of all the companies over the 
years named, valued as at March 31, 
1929, could be made available to the 
commission on some uniform basis, the 
actual cost of providing automobile in- 
surance could be ascertained as closely 
as it was humanly possible to do. 

Sees Complicated Task 

V. Evan Gray, counsel for the Cana- 
dian Automobile Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion, took strong exception to Mr. Ry- 
an’s conclusions, as presented by Mr. 
Foster. He said he had no objection 
to: the production of additional useful 
information, and, in fact, the bureau re- 
garded it as its duty to assist the com- 
mission and co-operate as fully as pos- 
sible, and he also believed that the in- 
formation requested by Mr. Foster would 
support the bureau’s rating program. 

“While we do not object to this ma- 
terial being required,” Mr. Gray said, 
“we do see grave difficulties in the way 
of securing it, and we see reason to 
doubt whether the results which will be 
obtained will justify the expenditure of 
time and money necessary to obtain it.” 

Mr. Gray argued that the data al- 
ready filed was representative of the 
business as a whole. Replying to the 
commissioner, he said he believed that 
the additional material requested would 
indicate even higher costs. It was sug- 
gested that an opportunity be afforded 
the companies affected to speak for 
themselves. If the order were made, the 
bureau would like to make further rep- 
resentations regarding supervision in 
gathering and compiling the material. 

Commissioner Seeks Full Evidence 

The commissioner said that if the com- 
panies desired to make representations 
and give evidence to show that the in- 
formation requested would be useless, 
he would hear them in a general way. 
If the companies were willing to supply 
the material he thought he would refrain 
from making an order. Before deter- 
mining his course, he promised, the com- 
panies affected should have a chance 
to express their willingness or otherwise 
to comply. If the rates were to be test- 
ed on a majority experience, he said he 
would be loath to find that they were 
reasonable or otherwise on the basis 
of 40% of the records, because his find- 
ings would affect all the other compa- 
nies. He though those concerned might 
well be advised to supply the informa- 
tion, and that the question of supervi- 
sion in compiling the returns could be 
arranged in a friendly manner. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Foster on mer- 
it-rating of private passenger cars, John 
B. Laidlaw, manager for Canada of the 
Norwich Union Fire, said it would in- 
volve reductions in the premiums of 90% 
of policyholders to amounts less than 
those required to cover losses and ex- 
penses. The association was not yet 
satisfied, he said, that the last increase 
in premiums was sufficient to carry the 
business. 

The governing counsel of the associa- 
tion had referred the merit-rating plan 
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Southern Fire Rounds 
Out Its Official Staff 


THREE MILLION PAID-IN FUNDS 





Strong List of Executive Officers as 
Company Starts; Another Fire 
Underwriter to be Named 





Organization of the Southern Fire, 
newly formed running mate of the 
Southern Surety, has been completed, 
with the exception of the appointment of 
the second fire executive underwriter, 
and the company is ready to function 
properly. It has a paid in capital of 
$1,000,000, a surplus of $2,000,000 and the 
following executive officers have been 
elected: Norman R. Moray, president; 
William Quaid, executive vice-president; 


. John A. Diemand, vice-president; Frank 


Ungles, vice-president; Ashby E. Hill, 
secretary; John J. Campbell, secretary- 
treasurer, and John T. Price, assistant 
secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Quaid, who has been with the 
America Fore Companies for more than 
twenty years, will have direct supervi- 
sion of fire underwriting of the Southern 
Fire and whatever additional fire com- 
panies are added to the group. Mr. Die- 
mand is vice-president of the Southern 
Surety in charge of operations in the 
Eastern states, and is well known among 
casualty and surety men. Mr. Ungles 
has been associated with the Southern 
Surety of New York and its predecessor, 
the Southern Surety of Iowa, for several 
years, and is a vice-president of the New 
York company in charge of Western 
territory. Mr. Price, who was previous- 
ly a banker, is also secretary-treasurer 
of the Southern Surety. 

Mr. Campbell, secretary-treasurer of 
the Southern Fire, has been an invest- 
ment expert associated for several years 
with Kidder, Peabody & Co., the New 
York banking house with which Caldwell 
& Co. is financially interested. Mr. Hill 
has had a wide training in fire insurance 
with the Phoenix of Hartford, Insurance 
Co. of North America and the Travelers 
Fire. He is a brother of Vice-President 
and General Counsel Lamar Hill of the 
America Fore Companies. When the 
new second fire executive underwriter is 
appointed he will have his headquarters 
in the Southern Surety’s office in St. 
Louis. 


RUBERT WITH C. & R., INC. 


Carl Rubert, special agent in the 
suburban territory for the Fidelity Phe- 
nix, has resigned as of May 15 to go 
with Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., as spe- 
cial agent for the western New York 
territory. Mr. Rubert has had an ex- 
cellent training in the insurance business, 
having started in as a local agent at 
Tonawanda, N. Y., later going into the 
field as an inspector, and for some time 
was in the engineering department of 
the America Fore Companies in Canada 
and the eastern states. He also was in 
the field for the Fidelity Phenix in 
Texas. He has had home office training 
and prior to going with the Fidelity 
Phenix in the suburban field traveled 
throughout the country for the Rollins, 
Burdick, Hunter Co. 





LEWIS & GENDAR, INC., MOVE 


Lewis & Gendar, Inc., well-kngwn lo- 
cal agents in New York City, have. re- 
moved their Manhattan offices and agen- 
cy underwriting department to the new 
building at 111 John street. The under- 
writing office of the agency will be lo- 
cated on the ground floor and the other 
office on the twenty-sixth floor. 





MILLER ON SOUTHERN TRIP 

Chauncey S. S. Miller, advertising 
manager of the North British & Mer- 
cantile, who returned to New York last 
Saturday morning from a trip to the 
Middle West, is now off on another 
jaunt thrcugh Pennsylvania and the 
South. He will visit Pittsburgh, Baton 
Rouge and Chattanooga, among other 
places. 
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New Michigan Code 
Passes Legislature 


LAWS BROUGHT UP-TO-DATE 





Commissioner Livingston Congratulated 
Upon His Work in Convincing Law- 
makers On Need For Change 





Concurrence in House amendments 
by the Michigan Senate Monday night 
completed enactment of the revised in- 
surance code, outstanding achievement, 
from the standpoint of insurance legis- 
lation of the current session of the 
Michigan lawmakers. The House passed 
the bill at the final session of last week 
but several changes were made in the 
insurance committee of the lower 
chamber which required the approval of 
the Senate. No arguments attended the 
Senate’s action, Senator George Bar- 
nard of Benton Harbor merely putting 
the motion for concurrence to which the 
affirmative roll call was attached. 

Friends of the bill, who included the 
Michigan Association of Insurance 
Agents, the leading stock companies— 
fire, casualty and life—the better class of 
mutuals and reciprocals, and all other 
proponents of sound insurance and gen- 
uine protection of the public found their 
task made easy in pushing the measure 
through both Houses. Utilizing the in- 
surance experience of several members of 
House and Senate insurance committees, 
legislative support for the measure was 
rapidly built up. The general good-will 
in which Commissioner Charles D. Liv- 
ingston is held convinced the lawmakers 
that there was no attempt afoot to “slip 
over anything” on an unsuspecting legis- 
lature and, after the public hearing on 
the bill was turned into a veritable “love 
feast” with all classes of the business 
contributing to the praises sounded for 
the department and the department's bill, 
there was obviously no chance of a real 
barrier to the measure’s enactment being 
reared by any selfish interest that might 
be adversely affected by its terms. 





TRAVELERS FIRE CONFERENCE 


Assistant managers and special agents 
in thirty-five branch offices of the Trav- 
elers Fire will attend a conference at the 
home office in Hartford May 7-10. The 
conference will be devoted to a discus- 
sion of field problems and the various 
lines of fire insurance which the com- 
pany writes. Over fifty men are expected 
to be present from the field. The dele- 
gation from the 55 John street office in 
New York will consist of Assistant Man- 
ager Richard S. Kissam and_ special 
agents Ralph E. Ashton, George P. Doel- 
ger, E. T. Glatzmayer, E. W. T. Gray, 
Jr., Mallon W. Kennedy, W. F. Tierney, 
R. Toepfer and C. S. Toole. 





WM. T. FURNESS DIES 

William T. Furness, executive general 
agent for New England of the Commer- 
cial Union group, died at his residence, 
in Cypress street, Brookline, Mass., on 
Monday night, April 29, from a sudden 
heart attack. While it had been gener- 
ally known for some time that his health 
was not of the best, his passing was 
sudden and unexpected. He had been 
at his office on Monday. Mr. Furness 
has been in the Commercial Union ser- 
vice for 37 years, starting with that com- 
pany in 1892. He was born in New York 
City in 1862. 





F. W. KOECKERT SAILS 
F. W. Koeckert, United States mana- 
ger of the Commercial Union Assurance, 
sailed Wednesday on the Mauretania for 
a two months’ business and pleasure trip 
to England and the Continent. Mrs. 
Koeckert accompanied him. 





EMPIRE STATE AGENTS 
Hutchinson, Rivinus & Co. have taken 
a Philadelphia agency of the Empire 
State, running mate of the Agricultural 
of Watertown, N. Y. 
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JENNIE SUE DANIEL SCORES 

Mrs. Jennie Sue Daniel, attractive, 
popular and capable editor of the “Amer- 
ican Agency Bulletin” of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, is the 
subject of a fine and well-deserved fea- 
ture article by C. M. Cartwright, editor 


of the “National Underwriter,” pub- 
lished in the current issue of Shirley E. 
Moisant’s “Association News.” The 


“News” is the official organ of the IIli- 
nois Association of Insurance Agents, 
but enjoys a wide circulation outside of 
that state. The Eastern Underwriter 
concurs with Mr. Cartwright in saying 
that Mrs. Daniel is doing very effective 
and intelligent work and is co-operating 
in every way possible with local agents 
and newspapermen. 


NEW AGENTS’ FINANCE CO. 

The method of selling insurance under 
partial payment plan, which has been 
under discussion in the Louisville Board 
of Fire Underwriters for some weeks 
past, will probably be worked out short- 
ly. A special committtee, investigating 
the plan, held another meeting Wednes- 
day, at which time most of the details 
were whipped into shape. Frank Brown, 
president of the Louisville Board, in dis- 
cussing the idea, indicated that it was 
in a fair way to be completed shortly. 
The present proposal is for a company 
capitalized at around $15,000 to finance 
payments, under a plan of one-third 
down and the rest on monthly pay- 
ments. 
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MICHIGAN FIRE RATE BILL 

Regulation of commissions on fire 
business is sought in Michigan in a bil] 
introduced in the state senate during 
the past week by Senator Ernest T. Con- 
lon of Grand Rapids. The measure, 
which has already created a buzz of 
discussion in agency and company cir- 
cles, would compel all carriers writing 
a fire business to file with the commis- 
sioner of insurance annually a list of 
agents and solicitors and the commis- 
sions paid them during the year. The 
commissioner would be forced, under the 
bill’s terms, to suspend all commissions 
in excess of 15% for contracts under 
three years’ duration or 25% for con- 
tracts of three years or more. He would 
then direct that for any such suspended 
rates “just and reasonable” rates be sub- 
stituted, based on the maximum limits 
cited in the act. 





50 YEARS IN INSURANCE 

Leonard C. Ketchum, president of 
Leonard C. Ketchum & Son, Inc., insur- 
ance brokers at 100 William street, is 
celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of his 
entrance into insurance. He started 
with Monrose & Mulville on May 1, 
1879, and later became counterman for 
Weed & Kennedy. He was appointed 
branch manager of the Commercial 
Union Assurance in 1884, holding this 
position for thirteen years. After this 
he entered the insurance brokerage 
business. 





ZURICH FIRE LICENSED 
The Zurich Fire of New York has 
completed its organization and has been 
licensed to do business by the New York 
State Insurance Department. It has a 
paid in capital of $200,000 and a surplus 
of $300,000. The company will be op- 
erated in connection with the United 
States branch of the Zurich General Ac- 
cident & Liability and will write the 

automobile fire and theft hazards. 





LUDLUM C. OF C. DIRECTOR 

Clarence A. Ludlum, vice-president of 
the Home of New York and of its af- 
filiated companies, has been unanimously 
elected a director of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States repre- 
senting the Insurance Department. He 
succeeds the late Harry A. Smith, presi- 
dent of the National Fire of Hartford, 
who had been active in developing better 
relations between insurance and general 
business. 





FIRE PREVENTION MOVIES 

Moving pictures showing the Newark 
Fire Department in action were taken 
this week in various parts of the city. 
The pictures taken will show how the 
men make rescues, raise ladders, enter 
buildings where the smoke is thick, and 
the handling of hose. The pictures will 
be used for fire prevention wor 
throughout Newark. 





ALBANY BOARD OFFICERS 

The Albany Board of Fire Under- 
writers has re-elected President Edwar 
J. Dignum, Secretary Alexander J. 
Young and Treasurer William L. Oppet- 
heim. Edward S. Poole was clecte 
vice-president. 





NEW PITTSFIELD AGENCY 


Fred H. Purches, Inc., is the name of 
a newly incorporated agency at Pitts 
field, Mass., organized to conduct a gel 
eral insurance business. Fred 
Purches is president, Eleonora M. Lund- 
berg, vice-president and treasurer, al 
Amelia H. Nagelschmidt, clerk, all o 
Pittsfield. 





SECURITY $5 PAR VALUE 


The Connecticut House of Representa 
tives last week passed a bill to permll 
the Security of New Haven to reduce 
the par value of its stock to not less that 
$5 a share and allowing its subsidiary, 
the East and West, to have an author 
ized capital of $5,000,000. 
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Oil Ass’n. Retains 
Commission Of 10% 


STILL DESIRE 15% 
Companies Defend Action in Long Letter 
to W. H. Bennett, Who Thereupon 


Publishes Agents’ Brief 


AGENTS 





The executive committee of the Oil 
Insurance Association, which has _ its 
headquarters in Chicago, this week an- 
nounced publicly, having notified the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents a few days previously, that “after 
mature deliberation the executive com- 
mittee has voted to continue its pres- 
ent policy of minimum operating cost 
with maximum service to the assured, 
agent and broker.” This means that the 
Qil Insurance Association will maintain 
10% commissions to local agents instead 
of reverting to 15%, paid before April 1, 
1928. 

As soon as Walter H. Bennett, sec- 
retary-counsel of the National Associa- 
tion, learned that the decision of the Oil 
Insurance Association executive commit- 
tee had been given to the public press 
he wired President C. R. Tuttle of the 
Oil Insurance Association saying he was 
amazed at this action. 

“We had confidently hoped,” said Mr. 
Bennett, “that company management 
would join us in our desire to get at 
the merits of this matter without “the 
additional disturbance of newspaper agi- 
tation. In other words, we had no am- 
bition for a newspaper trial. Now no 
other course is open to us than an en- 
deavor to have the business of insur- 
ance understand the agents’ position and 
our belief that there is no justification 
for cutting compensation below a living 
wage. 

“While we are confident the rushing 
into print at the same time your reply 
was delivered to us was not of your per- 
sonal seeking, nevertheless, we regret 
what appears to us to be an indiscretion 
on the part of company management in 
contributing to further restlessness in 
the fire insurance business.” 

Agents Claim 10% Non-Profitable 

The controversy between the local 
agents’ association and the Oil Insur- 
ance Association has been in progress 
since April 1, 1928, when the latter re- 
duced agents’ commissions from 15% to 
10%. During the last year the National 
Association has been attempting to have 
the 15% commission reinstated on the 
ground that 10% affords no profit to an 
agent placing his oil business with the 
Oil Insurance Association companies. 

In support of its position the National 
Association of Insurance Agents filed 
with the oil association on April 1 a 
lneteen-page brief setting forth alleged 
teasons why 15% commissions should be 
paid agents and concluding with this 
Paragraph: 

“Our proposal is a restoration of the 
status quo prior to reduction; the estab- 
lishment of a fact-finding committee; 
and the negotiation of a fair, just and 
equitable ‘commission for agents on oil 
surance business.” This petition was 
signed by the National Association’s spe- 
tal committee for conference, consisting 
of R. P. DeVan, president of the Asso- 
ciation; Clyde B. Smith, chairman of 
the executive committee, Frank T. 
Nest, Fred M. Burton and J. Stewart 
earce, 

On April 23 President Tuttle of the 
il Insurance Association sent a lengthy 
letter to Mr. Bennett in which he cited 
the refusal of the executive committee 
'0 restore the former higher rate of 
gency commission and gave his reasons 
or maintaining the present 10% rate. 
Mr. Tuttle wrote that the Oil Insur- 
ance Association, with the co-operative 
“torts of assureds, agents and brokers, 
'a8 brought about a vast improvement 
the hazardous conditions surround- 
Ng various oil properties. He also says 
‘at it is a direct obligation of the as- 
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sociation to see that the interest of the 
assured is paramount. 
Highlights of Tuttle’s Letter 


Following are some of the highlights 
of Mr. Tuttle’s letter: 

“The fire insurance business should 
not expect to continue their operations 
without this full regard of the public 
needs, and of necessity it must change 
its method of handling certain classes of 
business, both as to form and cost, to 
fit the requirements of an industry 
which is now controlled by corporations 
of great magnitude covering large terri- 
torial limits not confined to any single 
town, county or state, with much greater 
concentration of values than ever ex- 
isted prior to the organization of the 
Oil Insurance Association in 1918. * * * 

“As strange as it may seem, in view 
of the contention of the Agents’ Asso- 
ciation against overhead writing, we find 
no demand on the part of the agent 
or broker—whichever he may be defi- 
nitely determined—to prevent overhead 
writing in the oil business. In fact, the 
records would indicate that there is a 
wide divergence of opinion on the sub- 
ject by both members and non-members 
of your association. 

“It cannot be gainsaid but that the 
members of the Oil Insurance Associa- 
tion have produced better conditions and 
facilitated the carrying capacity of this 
very important class. The initial com- 
panies forming the Oil Association have 
recognized that they had an obligation 
to the public to offer them such service 
as would put their properties in an in- 
surable condition—adequate servicing by 
competent engineers having, through as- 
sociation efforts, accomplished this re- 
sult in other hazardous underwriting. 

“The initial companies forming the Oil 
Insurance Association entered into this 
work with a full realization that under 
prevailing conditions (1918) they would 
of necessity meet with loss in their early 
operations. Realizing this condition, 
and the fact that the agents and brokers 
as a whole were not receiving an aver- 
age in excess of 10%, the association 
started with the theory that 10% was a 
reasonable compensation, and operated 
on that basis until 1919. 
$200,000 Paid In Residue Commissions 

“You state in your brief that agents, 
members of your organization, are un- 
able to locate any residue commission 
having been paid to them. Certainly 
your association, representing as it does 
such a large number of representative 
agents, must have been brokers on the 
part of the oil business placed by them, 


or their memory has failed them, because 
as a matter of fact, the Oil Insurance 
Association has remitted to agents of 
the respective companies a sum of money 
approximating $200,000 as residue com- 
missions. 

“There can be no doubt as to the su- 
periority of the service rendered by the 
Oil Insurance Association, and we are 
gratified that the principal oil writing 
agents and brokers have recognized this 
service and have availed themselves of 
the same, not exclusively, but to a large 
extent..* * * 

“Competitors for this business, which 
has been so improved through the serv- 
ices of this association, can and do offer 
rates lower than offered through the as- 
sociation because the brokers and agents 
have accepted less commissions than 
were formerly allowed and in turn the 
insurers get inadequate service, if any 
at all, or depend upon the agent or 
broker for the service, wholly at the 
agent’s or broker’s expense. 

Claims Agents Knew Cut Was Coming 

“It was manifestly impossible for the 
representatives of the Oil Insurance As- 
sociation to visit and consult with every 
oil producing agent or broker. However, 
we may again say (contrary to your as- 
sertion) that the principal oil writing 
agents and brokers were visited by the 
association representatives prior to April 
1, 1928 and they were thoroughly in- 
formed as to the necessity of a reduc- 
tion in cost in order to save for them 
the better class of oil properties. 

“The association now, and prior to 
that time, pursued the most economical 
methods possible, and had brought their 
operating expenses to an_ irreducible 
minimum, and yet at the lower cost of 
operation they were unable to meet the 
rates offered by competitors on the 
major classes. It therefore, became 
necessary to further reduce costs, in- 
cluding the commissions, if our premium 
charge plus superior service was to equal 
the rates and lack of service rendered by 
competitors. The association knew that 
an increase in rates for the purpose of 
maintaining higher commission costs 
would deprive the local agents not only 
of the commission income at the lower 
rate, but would likely lose to him the 
entire business which, owing to compa- 
nies inadequately provided with engi- 
neering facilities would mean more or 
less of a return to the chaotic conditions 
prevailing previous to the organization 
of the Oil Insurance Association. : 

“Following the reduction in commis- 
sions, upon the theory advanced above, 
we immediately presented to the re- 
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spective rating bureaus our arguments in 
favor of lower rates for the assured than 
had heretofore prevailed, and we are 
gratified to advise you that some very 
desirable lines were obtained and others 
retained for the account of agents and 
brokers, and at the same time reducing 
the cost to the assured, which in itself 
has substantially increased the volume 
of business and naturally, the net com- 
missions received by the agents and 
brokers in the respective territories.” 
Arguments in Agents’ Brief 

_In the brief of the National Associa- 
tion the agents’ committee presented fig- 
ures to show that the average adminis- 
trative and sales expense of all agents 
producing oil business is 10%, or the 
total amount of commission now paid 
these agents. The contention is also 
made that the rubber stamp notice of 
commission reduction made on April 1 
of last year was not the proper way of 
changing or amending any agency con- 
tract and until such contract is properly 
amended it must continue in effect. 

Other points made by the agents’ com- 
mittee in its defense of the 15% com- 
mission follow: 

“So far as we know or have been able 
to ascertain no local agent ever received 
less than 15% commission on his offer- 
ings and always received, or was sup- 
posed to have received a proper propor- 
tion of the residue commission on brok- 
ered business. * * * 

“As a result of the co-operative ef- 
fort between companies and agents the 
latter proceeded to gather together and 
deliver to the Oil Association a large 
volume of desirable business not before 
that time written by associated compa- 
nies. This business so developed, han- 
dled and serviced by the local agents 
was on a minimum 15% commission 
basis. Agency offices were built up on 
that basis and continued so to function 
to the advantage of both the companies 
and the public for a number of years. 

“It would, therefore, appear to be an 
error for any one to say that in the 
beginning local agents were paid a 10% 
commission on the oil business which 
was afterward raised to 15%. 


Meeting Outside Competition 


“It is a new practice in insurance to 
advance the theory that in order to meet 
outside competition the commission of 
agents must be reduced. Organized com- 
panies have always met outside compe- 
tition and this will likely continue 
throughout all time. There have been 
and will continue to be insurance com- 
panies bidding for business through cut 
rates and off-color practices. No re- 
duction in agents’ commissions will per- 
mit the associated companies to reduce 
the rate to a point where such reduced 
rates will not again be further cut by 
outside companies. Cut rate competition 
cannot successfully be met in kind. The 
agents, prior to the organization of the 
oil pool, and during its entire operation, 
were confronted with cut rate compe- 
tition and off-color practices. This com- 
petition was met by the agents of asso- 
ciated companies at the established rate 
and in line with accepted forms. The 
experience of organized companies and 
organized agents teaches us that such 
competition can best be met by a supe- 
rior public service. * * * 

“If it is said that the Oil Insurance 
Association, as an organization, is act- 
ing as the sole agent of the insurance 
companies, members of the association, 
and that, therefore, all business which 
comes to the oil association from any 
source must perforce be brokered busi- 
ness; that every producer of this busi- 
ness, regardless of his status as agent or 
broker, must operate as a broker in ref- 
erence to all business placed with the 
oil association, then such a position, 
taken by an association of companies, 
strikes a vital blow at the American 
Agency System. It would be a short 
step, from such a position, for compa- 
nies to set up a like operating device 
in every other associated company en- 
terprise. Then we should have the 
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FORGING AHEAD! 


United States Casualty Company 
HAS LARGE INCREASE IN BUSINESS DURING THE YEAR 1928 
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The PERCENTAGE of increase in net premiums written for the year 
1928 over 1927 is among the largest of the older companies. 


The ACTUAL AMOUNT OF INCREASE — $1,072,844 — is among the 
largest recorded by any of the older companies, regardless of size. 


(Note: Many companies reported a very small increase, some stood still and many 
went behind.) 


Fifty-five new stock casualty companies entered the field during the 
twenty-four months’ period ending December 31, 1928. 


In the face of all competition the United States Casualty Company 
ivst only 3 producing agents in the year 1928. 


During the same period over 300 producing agents joined the family of 
the United States Casualty Company—among them are included a number 


of the large agencies of the country who became associated during the closing 
months of the year. 





Our program of expansion is now well under way; our business is 
increasing correspondingly in 1929 and we have every reason to believe that 
the record of substantial progress will continue. It is our hope that during 


the year we may welcome to our agency force an increasing number of new 
agents. 














If YOU are interested in discussing agency contract with us, please address your 
communication to the 
United States Casualty Company, 
Agency Department, 
80 Maiden Lane, New York City. 


Please include pertinent information concerning your agency and you will hear 
immediately from us. 


EDSON S. LOTT, President 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 








Some of the Reasons Why 





_ AGENTS AFFILIATE WITH UNITED STATES CASUALTY COMPAN' 








a 


~ BECAUSE—the Company is entered in every state, so that automebile policyholders may be sure of 


service, no matter to what state they may tour; and contractors, merchants and other employers may 


secure complete liability and compensation coverage when they have occasion to conduct operations in 
various states. 


BECAUSE—of the facilities of the Company—in writing extra-hazardous risks such as passenger 


carrying automobiles, vessels, etc., and in providing the largest limits of coverage which may be desired 
in all casualty and surety lines. 


BECAUSE—of the claim service. The Company has been known throughout the insurance world for its 
prompt claim service and it has claim offices established all over the United States. 


BECAUSE—of the strength and experience of the Company—capital $1,500,000; surplus to policy- 
holders $3,832,215; assets $13,318,217 as of December 31, 1928. It has been doing business continuously 
for 34 years and has been remarkably successful—an old, well-seasoned company with progressive ideas. 


BECAUSE—its underwriters as well as its resident field supervisors get out into the field and review 
problems of agents with agents in the agents’ offices: “swivel-chair underwriting” is eliminated. 


BECAUSE—it is not a “high-hat” organization—every official, as well as department heads and under- 
writers, are readily available at all times. Decisions on any subject can be quickly obtained so that an 
agent always knows exactly where the Company stands on any proposition. 


BECAUSE—all communications requiring answer receive answer within twenty-four hours after they 
are received. 


BECAUSE—Policies and endorsements written at the Home Office are promptly and correctly written. 


BECAUSE—all of its policy forms (even those which are generally considered standard) include the 
latest and most advantageous coverage permissible. 


BECAUSE—the Company always has taken aggressive action in combating mutual, reciprocal, state 
fund and other forms of insurance adverse to the interests of stock insurance and insurance agents. 


BECAUSE—it is an agency and not a branch office company, and because it has actively supported the 
American Agency System from the very beginning. 


BECAUSE—it offers to agents no flashy proposals, but a substantial relationship on which agents may 
build for the years to come. 














UNITED STATES CASUALTY COMPANY 


EOSON S. LOTT, eresivent 


D. G. LUCKETT, vice presipent . 
J. J. MEADOR, vice Pres. & GEN. man. 
JOHN FARR, vice PRESIDENT 
D. St C. MOORHEAD, secretary 
L. H. CLARKE, Treasurer 
WILLIAM BUTLER, cenerat counser 


GEORGE R. FULTON, FiEtp SEcrRETARY 
J. P. BENNETT, assistant sECcRETARY 
H. S. YOUNG, ASssisTANT SECRETARY 
J. kL. SIBLEY, assistant secrRETARY 
N. T. ROBERTSON, Assistant SECRETARY 
E. E. BURKE, Assistant TREASURER 
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Local Agent Retires 
After 45 Years On Job 


S. A. LOCKWOOD OF FREEHOLD 





New Jersey Agent, 73 Years Old, Has 
Served With Credit in Many Public 
Offices of Trust 





Samuel A. Lockwood, insurance agent 
and real estate expert in Freehold, N. 
J., for forty-five years, retired from bus- 
iness on May 1 due to ill health in the 
last few months and has sold his agency 
to Merrit R. Lamson and Arthur Mc- 
Chesney. The business, however, will 
be conducted by the new owners under 
the firm name of the Lockwood Agency. 
During the nearly half century Mr. 
Lockwood has been in insurance he has 
also served as Freehold township com- 
mitteeman, township treasurer and cus- 
todian of school funds, collector of water 
and sewer rents for Freehold Borough, 
collector of taxes for the borough and 
is now serving his second term as a 
member of the Freehold Borough coun- 
cil. A fine, well-rounded career for any 
man and a splendid example of an Am- 
erican insurance agent. 

Mr. Lockwood is in his seventy-fourth 
year and was born at Keyport, N. J., on 
June 12, 1855. His father was a Dutch 
Reformed minister at Keyport but 
moved to Freehold when young Lock- 
wood was about fifteen years old. He 
was graduated from the William Wood- 
hull private school there and went into 
the drug business. Passing the pharma- 
cist’s examination in 1877, Mr. Lock- 
wood purchased a drug store of his own 
at Matawan, N. J., sold that in three 
years and then for the next four con- 
ducted a drug store at Red Bank. 

Disposing of the second store, Mr. 
Lockwood returned to Freehold to be- 
come an agent for The Prudential of 
Newark. In less than a year he was 
made an assistant superintendent. For 
two and a half years he retained this 
business, at the same time writing fire 
insurance on the side. In 1884 Mr. Lock- 
wood resigned his position with The 
Prudential and established a real estate 
and insurance office of his own. Until 
Wednesday of this week he maintained 
this business with great credit to him- 
self and service to his community. 

Mr. Lamson, one of the two new 
owners of the agency, has been engaged 
in insurance and real estate for the last 
twelve years. Mr. McChesney, his part- 
ner, has been in the produce and ferti- 
lizer brokerage business for several 
years. 





ZURICH FIRE DIRECTORS 

William H. Hotchkiss, former New 
York state insurance superintendent; 
Lawrence M. Cathles, president of the 
North American Reassurance, and Ber- 
non §S. Prentice, of the banking firm 
of Dominick & Dominick, have been 
elected to the board of directors and 
the executive committee of the recently 
formed Zurich Fire, running mate of 
the Zurich General Accident. 





BINDING OFFICE CHANGES 

The Firemens’ of Newark and the Mil- 
waukee Mechanics have retired from 
the New York Binding Office of B. C. 
Scudder and have been replaced by the 
American of Newark and the Eagle, 
Star & British Dominions. This office 
has been doing nationwide binding for 
nine years for the two companies now 
leaving and the Fire Association and the 
Hanover. 





BUILDERS’ RISK COVERAGE 

F. E. Marks, engineers for the Hart- 
ford Fire, in the “Hartford Agent” writes 
of the $20,000 fire damage to the Fore- 
man National Bank building in Chicago, 
a building still in process of construc- 
tion when the fire occurred. Mr. Marks 
points out this fire as a striking ex- 
ample of the need for builders’ risk in- 


surance. 





RUDDY WITHDRAWS PLEA 

The New York State Court of General 
Sessions has revoked the sentence of 
George M. Ruddy, former general agent 
of the Underwriters’ Salvage Co., and al- 
lowed him to withdraw his plea of guilty 
to the charge of accepting a $10,000 
gratuity in connection with the salvage 
of the Pittsburgh Dry Goods Co. loss. 
This move will permit Ruddy to stand 
trial on the evidence instead of serving 
sentence on his former plea of guilty. 





ENTERING MORE STATES 

The American Home Fire and the 
American Constitution Fire, both of the 
J..S. Freylinghuysen fleet of companies, 
have been licensed in Michigan, Ten- 
nessee and Oregon. Both companies have 
now been admitted to about fifteen states 
and applications are pending in nearly 
twenty more. 


E. C. FRENCH HERE 

E. C. French, vice-president American 
Fire & Marine of Galveston, Tex., was 
in New York last week. He began his 
insurance career in the home office of 
the Aetna (Fire) and then went into the 
field for that company. When he joined 
the American Fire & Marine it was do- 
ing business only in Texas. At the pres- 
ent time it is in fourteen states. It was 
planted in these states by Mr. French. 





N. B. & M. AGENTS’ MEETING 

Percy Ling, Robert T. Stewart, John 
P. Hollerith and Chauncey S. S. Miller, 
of the North British & Mercantile group, 
were in Pittsburgh yesterday attending 
a convention there of the companies’ 
agents in that city. Particular stress 
was laid upon the development of fire 
insurance side lines. 
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MO. BILL TO REVOKE LICENSES 

The Missouri House has passed a bill 
giving the superintendent of insurance 
authority to revoke the licenses of Mis- 
souri insurance agents for certain 
causes. The insurance department now 
has the right to revoke the licenses js- 
sued to insurance brokers, but does not 
possess the same jurisdiction over agents 
once they are licensed by the depart. 
ment. 





SALARY INCREASE BILL IN Mo, 

The Missouri Senate with but two dis- 
senting votes has passed a bill to in- 
crease the salaries of the superintendent 
of the Missouri insurance department 
and his chief deputy. 





The Columbia Fire of Dayton, Ohio, 
has been licensed in Colorado. 








$50,000 
thrown to the 


Winds 


A few months ago a tornado struck an important manufac- 
turing city in the middle west. One plant, which was seri- 
ously damaged, carried tornado insurance of $265,000 with 


How many agents are 
overlooking a golden 
opportunity to im- 
provetheirservice and 
add to their income 


by strengthening the 
weak spots in the in- 


surance armor of their 
present clients? Our 
Field Men and Depart- 
mental offices will be 
glad to cooperate. 


FIRE’ AUTOMOBILE AND MARINE*S8AN FRANCISCO’ NBW YORK’BOSTON’CHICAGO’ATLANTA 


the 90% co-insurance clause. When the loss 
was adjusted the assured was underinsured 
$138,000 and collected $50,000 less than the 
amount of his loss. To make matters worse, he 
had no tornado use and occupancy coverage. 


FIREMAN’S FUND 
HOME FIRE AND MARINE 
OCCIDENTAL » 
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LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
JANUARY 1, 1929, STATEMENTS 














ORGANIZED 1855 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEWARK, N. J. 


SURPLUS 
ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 


$56,065,676.33 $19,562,549.89 $13,500,000.00  $23,003,126.44 $36,503,126.44 





HENRY M. GRATZ, Se ?. - NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
JOHN KAY, V.-Pre . H. HASSINGER, V. — i eS B= os V.-Pres’t. ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V. ~Pree’t 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


$ 6,036,606.06 $ 2,834,467.72  $ 1,000,000.00  $ 2,202,138.34  $ 3,202,138.34 





NEAL BASSETT, Pre OHN KAY, res’t and ee 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice -Pres’t WELLS y's ee: _— wee s’t ARCHIBALD KEMP. ‘2a Vice: Pree 


MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


$ 4,881,357.40 $ 2,770,413.44 $ 600,000.00 $ 1,510,943.96  $ 2,110,943.96 





NEAL beg cag th Presiden JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres’t and Treasurer 
. H. HASSINGER, Vice -Pres’t WELLS T. Sg ANIEED phe -Pres’t ARCHIBALD Ki KEMP. 2d Vice-Pres’t 


aameesiemedeaie FRANKLIN FIRE INS. CO. 
PITTSBURGH, P 


$ 5,021,040.53 $ 2,502,743.59 $ 1,000,000. 00 $ 1,518,296.84 § $ 2,518,296.84 





A. H. TRIMBLE, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, V.-Pr — eS T. aan V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 


SUPERIOR FIRE, INSURANCE CO. 


PITTSBURGH, P 


$ 4,837,239.59 § $ 2,492,228.84 $ 1 000,000. 00 $ 1,345,010.75 $ 2,345,010.75 











| W. E. WOLLAEGER, President EAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, V. — eee T- SAeeere, V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V. -Pres’t 
CONCORDIA FIRE. INSURANCE CO. 
4 OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

$ 5,359,804.52 $ 2,486,092.08 $ 1,000,000.00 $ 1,873,712.44 $ 2,873,712.44 

CATON KAY Vopr AOE H. "HASSINGER, Nz — ssa Seaeere. V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP. 2d V~ Pees i i 

CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE Co. 
ONCORD, N 
$ 666,598.88 $ 196.08 $ "300, 000. 00 $ 366,402.80 $ 666,402.80 
J. SCOFIELD ROWE, Freie a Goat Coun J.C MEVER, ViewPrevt wn. SrNMEGERTON, Mier Pree 
METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
W YORK, N 
$15,452,308.70 $10,173.698.43 °§ 7 900,000. 00 $ 3,778,610.27 $ 5,278,610.27 
EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
10 Park Place 
Newark, New Jersey: 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT CANADIAN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
844 Rush Street, 461-467 Bay Street, 60 Sansome Street 
- Para Illinois Toronto, Canada San Francisco, i 
Li ARK, Manager MASSIE & RENWICK, Limited, 

Aes at Managers M W. W. & E. G. proerhy tae Managers 

JAMES SMITH FRED. W. SULLIVAN JOHN INR. COONEY 
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Canadian Auto Rate Probe 


(Continued from Page 19) 


to a committee of which Mr. Laidlaw is 
chairman. “I have an open mind on 
the merits and demerits of the whole 
question,” said Mr. Laidlaw. “If we 
could be sure it would reduce accidents 
and promote more careful operation of 
cars, I think the majority of the com- 
panies would accept it.” The matter, 
however, bristled with difficulties, and it 
would be regrettable, he thought, to have 
anything introduced which would weaken 
the responsibility of insurers in regard 
to making true statements at the time 
of application. 

On Monday morning Mr. Armstrong 
first filed an analysis of the rates of the 
twenty-eight non-bureau companies. Of 
these, eleven adhere to bureau rates, 
four use bureau rates less 10%, five bu- 
reau rates with other variations, and the 
remaining eight companies use indepen- 
dent rates. 

Merit Rating Is Discussed 

After filing the rate schedules of these 
companies, Mr. Armstrong described the 
merit rating plan of automobile insur- 
ance, recently introduced into the United 
States by several companies and the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters. 

Strong objection to merit rating of 
automobiles was voiced by Otto Patter- 
son, assistant secretary of the American 
Automobile Insurance Co. and the Am- 
erican Automobile Fire, during his ex- 
amination by Mr. Foster. 

“My opinion is decidedly unfavorable,” 
he said. “I could not state it in words 
I would like to use.” : 

Mr. Patterson admitted that in cer- 
tain territories his company had had to 
adopt such a plan to protect its own 
business, “but we are hopeful that the 
plan will ultimately be abolished, or 
greatly modified,” he added. 

Answering Mr. Justice Hodgins, he 
said that his attitude toward the prin- 
ciple was one of doubt. “I seriously 
doubt that you can apply the merit rat- 
ing plan to individual cars and have it 
done intelligently and honestly at all 
times,” he declared. 

Mr. Patterson also seriously doubted 
the efficacy of the plan from the stand- 
point of reducing accidents. “I cannot 
conceive a careful driver being more 
careful because he is going to save $25 
in the course of a year,” he exclaimed. 
His company tried to ascertain and 
maintain a reasonably moral hazard, he 
said. 

“Don’t you think some sound merit 
rating plan will develop out of the con- 
troversy at present waging in the United 
States?” he was asked. 

“I don’t know,” he replied. 

Replying to V. Evan Gray, Mr. Pat- 
terson said he believed his expressed 
opinion was widely shared by insurance 
men in the United States. He also be- 
lieved the “horizon was clear” and that 
no auto rate war was imminent now 
in America, for the reason that so many 
companies, “whether they like it or not, 
are gaging to adopt the merit rating plan 
for the present, for their hands have 
been forced through competition.” 

Mr. Gray called attention to an article 
against such a plan, written by Joseph 
F. Matthai of the United States Fidelity 
& Guaranty. Mr. Patterson expressed 
his agreement with it. 

The commissioner said that he would 
have to consider whether he could take 


such articles to what particular plan the 
article referred. 
Non-Bureau Officials on Stand 

A. E. Dawson, of the Toronto Casual- 
ty, Fire & Marine Insurance Co., To- 
ronto, was the first official of a non- 
bureau company called. The Toronto 
Casualty writes more automobile busi- 
ness than any other non-tariff company 
in Ontario. Last year their total auto- 
mobile premiums written in the province 
amounted to $236,715. In general, Mr. 
Dawson explained, his company followed 
bureau rates fairly closely, the chief dif- 
ference being that they have an unlim- 
ited all-risks policy. 

Gordon C. Douglas, automobile under- 
writer for the Cornhill Insurance Co. 
and’ the Provincial Insurance Co., both 
British concerns, said that neither com- 
pany was a member of any rating bu- 
reau in Canada. “We are rather con- 
servative in our underwriting and don’t 
write what we consider are heavy haz- 
ards,” he stated. Their experience in 
the auto field in Ontario had been gen- 
erally unfavorable, said Mr. Douglas, al- 
though in 1928 they were more fortu- 
nate, with a ratio of net losses to net 
premiums earned 39.64%. 

Although both companies had always 
operated independently of any associa- 
tion, Mr. Douglas agreed that the bu- 
reau was a necessary thing as far as 
auto rating and compilation of statistics 
were concerned. 

“Do you think that the Canadian Au- 
tomobile Underwriters’ Association has 
a stabilizing and generall beneficial ef- 
fect on the auto business?” “Yes,” he 
responded. 

He took the view that the non-exis- 
tence of a rating bureau in Canada 
might bring about lower rates for a time 
and be a temporary advantage, but that 
if the companies had no basis on which 
to work they might go out of business 
or increase their rates. 

He admitted that without a rating bu- 
reau there might be a great deal of 
rate cutting and discrimination in favor 
of large and influential insurance risks, 
and that agreement by companies on 
coverages, policy forms, endorsements 
and rules was helpful. 

Douglas C. McDonald, manager for 
Canada of the Guildhall Insurance Co., 
Ltd., successor to the Autocar Fire & 
Accident Insurance Co., said that their 
loss ratio of 59.33% in 1923 was unfa- 
vorable. They resigned two years ago 
from the association and did not rejoin 
last year when so many companies did 
so. Mr. McDonald also believed that 
the bureau was beneficial in preventing 
disorganization of rates, and that in the 
long run, made for a condition of sta- 
bilization in the public interest. 

Bureaus Stabilize Business 

Benjamin D. Rogers, of the Halifax 
Fire, the oldest insurance company in 
Canada, said that his company com- 
menced writing automobile insurance in 
1927 and followed association rates close- 
ly, although not a member. He acknowl- 
edged that his company benefited from 
the fact that the majority of the com- 
panies belonged to a rating bureau, 
which he conceded has a stabilizing in- 
fluence. : 

The company’s fleet rating plan left 
the question of discounts largely to their 
underwriters, he said. 

Otto Patterson, of the American Au- 


tomobile and the American Automobile 
Fire, said that as far as he knew no 
United States company issued an un- 
limited policy such as is issued in Can- 
ada, although some companies wrote the 
“five point coverage policy.” His com- 
panies belonged to rating bureaus in 
four states, where they are required by 
law to do so. Their rates are based 
on their own experience and on bureau 
rates, and Mr. Patterson expressed the 
belief that they derived benefits from 
the fact that the majority of compa- 
nies belonged to rating bureaus. 

Replying to Mr. Foster, he said that 
he saw no public demand for payment 
of insurance premiums by instalments, 
and from his experience did not think 
that this plan would encourage the sale 
of automobile insurance. ; 

Donald G. Overman, assistant mana- 
ger of the underwriting department of 
the General Exchange Insurance Cor- 
poration, New York, said his company 
did not write public liability insurance, 
and explaining their operations through- 
out Canada and the United States, de- 
clared that 9914% of their business cov- 
ered fire and theft only. If requested 
by a car owner, the company would 
write collision, property damage or tor- 
nado insurance, though they never so- 
licit this -business. His company be- 
longed ‘from necessity to several rating 
bureaus in the United States. 





FIX TEXAS COMMISSIONS 





Agents to Get 20% of Normal Premium 
Rate on Fire Risks; to Pay 25% 
Upon Automobile Business 
The State Board of Insurance Com- 
missioners in Texas has ruled that fire 
companies shall pay their agents a com- 
mission of 20% of the normal premium 
rate, before the addition or subtraction 
of any amount for good or bad loss rec- 
ord. Not more than 20% will be paid 
on cotton transportation covers and on 
property covered under the petroleum 
properties schedule. Solicitors are to 
get at least 10% less than agents receive 
from their companies. Automobile com- 

missions are not to exceed 25%. 

The State Board has no jurisdiction 
over commissions paid on fire insurance 
sidelines but it asks that excess com- 
missions not be paid and that nothing 
be done to circumscribe the limitations 
of the above-mentioned payments. The 
Board will shortly begin a review of the 
entire fire insurance rate structure in 
Texas. Payments of excess commissions 
to local agents in Texas had become so 
acute that a rate war was imminent and 
efforts have _ been made for several 
months to bring about regulations such 
as the State Board has now made to 
control the question of acquisition costs. 





JOSEPH A. MILLER HONORED 

Joseph A. Miller has completed twen- 
ty-five years with the America Fore 
Group and last week received from 
Chairman of the Board Ernest Sturm a 
“long service” gold watch fob, the offi- 
cial decoration of the companies’ old 
guard. Mr. Sturm expressed his appre- 
ciation of the services Mr. Miller has 
rendered the group through his work in 
the accounts department and congratu- 
lated him upon his accesion to the large 
group of employes and agents who have 
been connected with the America Fore 
Companies for a quarter of a century or 
more. 
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Britain’s Fire Bill 
Shows Big Increase 

MARCH LOSSES NEARLY $8,500,00 





For the First Three Months of 19% 
Losses Were Double Those of 
Same Period a Year Ago 





The disastrous fire bills for March in 
England are thus referred to by the 
current issue of the “Commercial”; 

“Fire insurance losses this year are on 
the way to establishing a very unpleas. 
ant record for home business. The 
losses in January and February were 
sufficiently bad, but those in March 
completely eclipsed them. It is esti- 
mated that the British fire losses dur 
ing last month amounted to approxi: 
mately £1,700,000, as compared with 
about £450,000 in March, 1928; while the 
approximate figures for the first three 
months of this year are estimated at 
£3,500,000, as against £1,700,000 in the 
same period last year. 

“Included in the March fires are three 
Lancashire cotton mills costing £150,000, 
a cotton warehouse in Liverpool where 
the damage is estimated at £111,000, a 
kinematograph theatre at Southport 
with a probable loss of £125,000, anda 
big fire in a tin box factory and paper 
warehouse at Deptford costing £157,000. 

“While the insurance offices do not by 
any means depend entirely upon the 
home business for their profits, it is no 
light matter for the losses in the first 
quarter of the year to be double the 
amount of last year’s losses in the same 
period. It is not as though the even 
tenor of the business had been inter- 
rupted by a single large catastrophe; on 
the contrary, the most striking fact is 
not the size of the losses but their 
number.” 





GOLF COURSE PLANE RISKS 





Continental Will Cover Hazards of Air 
plane Damage to Greens and 
lub Houses 

As a result of the rapid increase in 
the number of airplanes flying in all 
parts of the country, insurance compa- 
nies now are issuing policies protecting 
golf clubs against damage to courses of 
clubhouses from impromptu landing of 
airplanes, according to Vincent L. Gal 
lagher, secretary of the Continental. The 
premium for insurance of $25,000 on an 
eighteen-hole course is $40 a year and 
for a nine-hole course it is $30. The 
coverage is written by the inland trans 
portation department of the company. 

“With additional air mail and other 
routes being opened every few weeks’ 
said Mr. Gallagher, “the likelihood of 
damage to property by falling ‘ships’ 
decidedly on the increase. To the pilot 
seeking a place for a forced landing 
nothing looks more attractive than th 
level expanse of a golf course. Needless 
to say, a crash on a carefully nurtured 
green or the smashing of a plane «gaint 
a clubhouse will cause  considerablt 
damage.” 





GERMAN LOSSES CONTINUE HIGH 

Fire losses in Germany during tht 
month of January of this year amount 
ed to Reichsmark 12,331,244, as against 
9,007,061 RM. for the same month d 
1928. The extraordinary weather cond: 
tions, of course, are one of the mail 
factors, which will show in the fire st 
tistics of all countries of Central Europe 
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* ocuele suppose your 


plant burned?” 


"TRUE “I had not thought of that when I 


came to the bank for a loan on the 
—™ strength of the orders we had 
STO RIE - booked for the next six months. 
We would be in a bad fix if a fire 
stopped our production! It had 
never occured to me to insure 
against that! In fact I did not 
know you could until the Bank 
insisted upon Business Interrup- 
tion Insurance before they would 
make the loan. So, as well as the 
loan, I got insurance protection I 
really needed.” 
Tell your clients about insuring 
against Loss of Use—many of them 
have never thought of that! 
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THOMAS M. MARSON RETIRES 


Ill-Health the Cause; Harry Austin to 
Handle Affairs of U. S. Conference 
Plus Those of A. F. I. A. 

The United States Fire Companies’ 
Conference will henceforth work in 
closer co-operation with the American 
Foreign Insurance Association. Thomas 
M. Marson on May 1 retired as secre- 
tary-treasurer of the former body on ac- 
count of impaired health and his duties 
will be assumed by Harry Austin, man- 
ager of the A. F. I. A., in connection 
with his present work. In recognition of 
the fine work performed by Mr. Marson 
for many years he has been granted a 

retirement allowance. 

During the World War the United 
States Fire Companies’ Conference was 
organized by American companies to 
safeguard their interests in countries out- 
side the United States other than those 
in which the A. F. I. A. was operating. 
Working with the Fire Offices Commit- 
tee (Foreign) of London, the Conference 
has aided in establishing rates and prac- 
tices in the West Indies, Mexico and the 
Central American republics. As most of 
the companies in the Conference are 
members of the A. F. I. A. it is logical 
that the two organizations should come 
closer together. 

Mr. Marson is a native of Halifax, 
N. S., but spent his boyhood in England 
and Ireland. Before he came to New 
York to join the city department of the 
London Assurance he was for several 
years in Montreal. Later he was with 
‘the North British & Mercantile and the 
Sun Insurance Office in New York State, 
the West and the South. In 1901 Mr. 
Marson was made assistant superintend- 
ent of agencies at the Sun home office and 
three years later became superintendent 
of agencies with jurisdiction over New 
York and New England, a position he 
held for twenty years and from which 
he resigned to go with the United States 
Conference. 





SOHR E., S. & B. D. MANAGER 

Dr. Frederic Sohr of Antwerp, Bel- 
gium, is reported to have been appointed 
general manager in that country for the 
Eagle, Star & British Dominions to suc- 
ceed the late Francois Thys. Dr. Sohr 
is well known in European insurance 
centers as a broker and representative 
of companies and he is vice-president of 
the Antwerp Comite des Assureurs Contre 
Incendie and president of the Association 
des Assureurs Maritimes of Antwerp. At 
Antwerp University Dr. Sohr is a lec- 
turer on marine insurance and general 
average. During the World War Dr. 
Sohr was with the Belgian army as in- 
terpreter and is a Chevalier of the Or- 
der of Leopold and a Commander of the 
Order of the Crown of Italy. 





FIRE HOUSE IS BURNED 

Merriton, Ont., firemen had a good 
alibi for the $50,000 blaze which de- 
stroyed the town hall of that village 
last week. They explained that ‘the 
flames, which originated in the boiler- 
room of the town hall, had enveloped 
the two pieces of village fire apparatus 
before they could be rescued and used 
to’ check the conflagration. The build- 
ing and contents including the fire ap- 
paratus were a total loss. Saint Cather- 
ines and Thorold, Ont., fire companies 
checked the blaze. 





C. A. LUDLUM TO TALK 

C. A. Ludlum, vice-president of the 
Home Insurance Co., will speak before 
the annual meeting on June 4 at Denver, 
Colo., of the Association of Fire Insur- 
ance General Agents on the subject of 
“Qualifications of a General Agent.” Mr. 
Ludlum is well acquainted with the gen- 
eral agency system both in the West and 
in the East. 





PHILADELPHIA AGENCIES 
The Brady Fire Agency, Inc., of Phila- 
delphia, has taken on the Empire Fire 
of New York and the Capital Fire of 
Concord, N. H. 
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past performance, 
progressive management 
and demonstrated ° 
service are factors which 
commend the 
NORWICH UNION 


to successful agents. 
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Detectives in London Run Across , 
Novelty in the Way of Incendiary 
Fires 

London detectives have made a unique 
detection, when a large fire insurance 
company ordered them to investigate , 
number of mysterious garage fires. Their 
suspicion had been aroused as these ga. 
rages, six of which burned up in the 
course of one year, were all property of 
one and the same owner. But there 
could be no suspicion against him per. 
sonally, as it could be proven that at the 
time of each fire he was always out of 
town in some distant locality. Also, he 
was an automobile wholesaler and his 
integrity had never been questioned. | 
was, therefore, assumed that revenge 
must be the motive of some third party, 
although the fires were always very 
profitable for the owner. 

In order to finally get at the bottom 
the detectives, without knowledge of the 
owner, obtained access to a locked ga. 
rage when they made a strange discoy- 
ery. The clapper of the telephone bell 
was connected by a thin wire witha 
large barrel of gasoline. As soon as the 
telephone rang, the benzine was ignited 
by a spark from a small electrical ap- 
paratus. 

The owner, who on his return was im- 
mediately arrested, had thus only to call 
up the number of his garage by long 
distance in order to set it afire. 





HAIL CHANGES ON FRUIT 

The Eastern Hail Insurance Adjusters 
Conference met in New York recently 
and adopted a few changes in this 
branch of underwriting, including a spe- 
cial fruit endorsement explaining the 
methods of adjusting such losses. This 
will apply to all true fruits except cher- 
ries. In some sections it has become 
necessary to place in force a 10% de 
ductible clause for incorporation in poli- 
cies covering tree fruits and grapes. The 
sections affected are: in New York State 
—Putnam, Columbia, Rockland ani 
Westchester Counties. ~Maryland—Al 
legheny, Garrett and Washington Cour- 
ties. | Pennsylvania—Adams, Humble, 
Franklin and York Counties. Massachv- 
setts—Berkshire, Franklin, Hampder, 
Middlesex and Essex Counties; and the 
entire states of New Hampshire and Ver 
mont. 


LOOKED UPON AS A THREAT 

The story from Berlin that Captait 
Hermann Koehl, one of the “three mus 
keteers of the air” who flew the Breme 
from Ireland to Greenly Isle last yeat, 
may attempt to have American compe 
nies insure his tri-motored monoplatt 
on his proposed Berlin to New York 
flight unless German companies redutt 
the rate quoted him, is looked on by 
several American aviation underwriters 
solely as a threat on Koehl’s part in a 
effort to force the German “air pool” ! 
reduce his premium. 


F. & G. FIRE IN IOWA 
The Fidelity & Guaranty Fire 
Baltimore, through its Iowa-Nebrask 
division manager, J. Dillard Hall, a 
nounces the opening of a branch oft 
in Des Moines, Iowa, with Mr. Hall # 
head of the local establishment. Frath 
Gantert, vice-president and _ gene 
manager of the company, was in Dé 
Moines aiding in the opening of the of 
fice. He said: “Iowa is one of the fi’ 
states in which the new company W 
be established, because of the rapid ™ 
covery from adverse conditions of 
years.” 


PAUL M. BEATTIE WITH L. &- 

Paul M. Beattie has been appointe 
snecial agent of the London & Lanté 
shire in Kentucky and Tennessee, unt! 
Snecial Agent John L. Smith at Le 
ville, Ky. Mr. Beattie is a native ° 
Kentucky and has been connected for? 
number of years with the Kentucky A¢ 
tuarial Bureau. 
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Oil Ass’n. Retains 
Commission Of 10% 


(Continued from Page 21) 


agents eliminated from business handled 
by the grain pool, the cotton pool, the 
Factory Insurance Association and all 
other like activities. Following this to 
its logical conclusion, a great volume of 
business heretofore produced and con- 
trolled by the agency system of this 
country would automatically be elimi- 
nated as such and all agents thereupon 
become brokers, insofar as these lines 
of insurance are concerned. Thus auto- 
matically to reduce the producing agents 
of the country to a brokerage commis- 
sion basis on all these lines, leaving only 
the residue of the business to be han- 
dled by them‘as agents, would inevitably 
wreck the agency system as now con- 
stituted. 

“The association companies should 
have in mind the obvious fact that the 
agency system of this country cannot 
be reduced to a residue basis and sur- 
vive.” 





ALLIN WILL QUALIFY 

It was announced in Frankfort. Ky., 
during*the week that Bush W. Allin, of 
Harrodsburg, Ky., who was appointed 
State Insurance Commissioner of Ken- 
tucky, effective April 1, to succeed Shel- 
ton M. Saufley, resigned, had finally de- 
cided to qualify for the post and would 
be sworn in. At least the statement was 
issued on April 25 by State Auditor 
Clell W. Coleman, who made the ap- 
pointment, of his fellow townsman. For 
a month it has been stated from time 
to time that Allin would certainly enter 
his office shortly. It is claimed that he 
has been holding back, while complying 
with a law, under which he must dispose 
of all insurance company securities in his 
possesion. There was also.a question 
involved as to his right to continue his 
insurance agency in Harrodsburg. 





TERMINATE JOINT COVERS 
The arrangement for the issue of joint 
automobile policies by the United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty and the Maryland 
of the Niagara group, which has been 
in effect for several years, was termi- 
nated on May 1, as the casualty com- 
pany now has its own running mate, the 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire. That part of 
the automobile fire and theft business 
of the Maryland which has been writ- 
ten by the U. S. F. & G. has been re- 
insured in the Fidelity & Guaranty Fire, 
in which company the business will be 
renewed according to F. A. Gantert, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
company. 





J. A. KEHLBECK 80 YEARS OLD 
James A. Kehlbeck, president of Kehl- 
eck’s Agency, New York City, cele- 
brated his eightieth birthday on Wednes- 
day. He is one of the oldest active in- 
surance brokers in New York, being at 
his desk every day. Mr. Kehlbeck re- 
Sides at Bayside, L. I, and his birth- 
ay was the occasion for a dinner by 
the agency at the Old Oak Tea Room, 
Little Neck, L. I. He was born on May 
1, 1849, and entered insurance in 1884 
after having served many years as a 
bank teller. His agency represented sev- 
‘tal stock companies. After about twen- 
'y years Mr. Kehlbeck turned to the 
tokerage end of the business. 





; PENNA. BILLS UNSIGNED 
Up to Wednesday of this week Gov- 
‘thor Fisher of Pennsylvania had not 
Signed three insurance bills which are 
Considered objectionable by the insur- 
ase business. These are Bills 1036, giv- 
ne the insurance commissioner the 
ight to refuse to license outside com- 
Say seeking admittance to Pennsvl- 
rata; 435. Commissioner Tageart’s 
Tnibus bill, and 993. the bill defining 


a 
n insurance agent. The Governor has 


‘ntil the latter part of May to sign these - 


Measures, 
ae vetoed 





If he fails to sign them they 
automatically. 


F. W. ECKELS ADDS COMPANY 

The National Liberty has appointed 
Frank W. Eckels, of 153 Remsen street, 
as agent for Brooklyn and Long Island 
suburban. This is one of the old-es- 
tablished Brooklyn agencies writing also 
for the American of Newark, Connecti- 
cut Fire, World F. & M., National Ben- 
Franklin, Patriotic, Fire Association and 
the American Employers’ for casualty 
lines. 





FIRE PREVENTION ACTUARY 

Ben Marshall of Frankfort, Ky., has 
been appointed actuary of the Kentucky 
State Department of Fire Prevention 
and Rates. Mr. Marshall has been in the 
service of the state for several years, 
having been secretary of the state tax 
commission during the terms of four 
governors. 


DEATH OF F. H. HAACK 

Frederick H. Haack, a staff adjuster 
of the Underwriters Adjusting Co. in St. 
Louis, Mo., died suddenly recently 
following an attack of acute indi- 
gestion. He had been with the adjusting 
company for about five years, being 
transferred from Cincinnati to St. Louis 
in 1927. He leaves a wife. Burial was 
at Williamsburg, Ohio. 





AMERICAN HOME IN MASS. 

The American Home Fire of the J. S. 
Frelinghuysen group has been admitted 
to Massachusetts to write fire and ma- 
rine risks, with the exception of ocean 
marine lines and_ sprinkler leakage. 
Hollis, Perrin & Kirkpatrick of Boston 
have been named agents for Boston and 
the metropolitan territory. 








BOSTON 
OLD COLONY INSURANCE COMPANY 


87 Kilby 


Street, 


AGE 


BATAVIA AGENCY CHANGES 

Frank A. Lown and Sidney A. Sher- 
win have terminated their insurance 
partnership at Batavia, N. Y., which has 
been operated as the Lown-Sherwin Co. 
and will open: separate offices in that 
city. Each will engage in a general un- 
derwriting business. 





TO DISSOLVE THREE COS. 

The Farmers Dundee Township Mu- 
tual Fire of Dundee, Ill, the Lincoln 
Union Fire of Chicago and the State 
Insurance Co. of Marion, IIl., have been 
placed in the hands of the Illinois at- 
torney general for dissolution. 


The Central Zone Agency, Inc., of 
New York City has been chartered at 
Albany. Goldie S. Saltzman, Clara and 
Morris Dubin are directors. 








IS NOT 
EVERYTHING 


When selecting the best company to represent, other 
things besides age must be considered. Earnest study must 
be given to the company’s financial strength, successful 
operation, reputation for fulfilling contracts and willing- 
ness to help local agents with practical assistance in in- 
creasing their premium income. 


Our field men have understanding. They are mature 
counsellors, thoroughly grounded in the fundamentals of 


not only the insurance business, but of selling and of 


efficient office management as well. 


Our Advertising Department was organized for one pur- 
pose—to aid effectively, productively and willingly in 
the handling of our agents’ advertising and sales problems. 


A letter to our Advertising Department will bring you 
additional information about our cooperation with our 
agents, also a copy of our widely known business-build- 
ing magazine THE ACCELERATOR. 


Boston, 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Massachusetts 
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OTHER COMPANIES ACT ALSO 
Gov. 





Caulfield Studying Compromise 
Plans Which May Settle Long 
Drawn Out Controversy 





Stock fire insurance companies operat- 
ing in Missouri are not going to stake 
everything in the 10% rate case litiga- 
tion on the possibility of henthlan a sat- 
isfactory compromise with the state ad- 
ministration headed by Governor Henry 
S. Caulfield. 

This became apparent on April 26 
when at Kansas City counsel for the Na- 
tional Fire of Hartford, Conn., took an 
appeal to the United States Supreme 
Court from the recent adverse ruling 
of a special Federal tribunal composed 
of United States Circuit Judge Stone 
and District Judges Reeves and Kenna- 
mer, while attorneys on behalf of 113 
other companies filed motions in the 
United States District Court at Kansas 
City to have set aside the special court’s 
recent order denying them injunctions 
against the Missouri Insurance Depart- 
ment to prevent the enforcement of the 
10% reduction in rates ordered by For- 
mer Superintendent of Insurance Ben C-. 
Hyde in October, 1922, and effective on 
November 15, 1922. 

It is understood the motions of the 
113 companies will remain on file until 
the United States Supreme Court has 
had an opportunity to pass on the merits 
of the points raised in the National Fire 
case. Pending this further litigation 
there will be no refund of the $15,000,000 
in excess premiums collected by the com- 
panies since November 15, 1922, the date 
the state contends Hyde’s order became 
effective. 

The National Fire case has been se- 
lected as a test to establish the status 
of all the companies involved in the le- 
gal fight with the state and especially 
that group of 114 companies to which 
the special Federal court denied further 
equitable relief until they had refunded 
10% of all premiums collected since No- 
vember 15, 1922, in accordance with the 
terms of a stipulation entered into with 
the attorneys for the Insurance Depart- 
men in the early stages of the now fa- 
mous rate controversy. 

Have Until May 15 to Act 


While the special Federal Court on 
April 12 filed its ruling in which it seg- 
regated the 155 stock insurance compa- 
nies doing business in Missouri into two 
distinct groups, holding that as to 42 
companies that did not sign the stipula- 
tion with the insurance department the 
effective date of Superintendent’s Hyde’s 
order was February 1, 1928, and as to 
others November 15, 1922, the formal or- 
der of the court will not be entered upon 
its records until May 15, giving counsel 
for the companies until that date to take 
such further legal steps as their clients 
desired. 

Under the terms of the special court's 
ruling the forty-one companies are to de- 
posit into a depository to be designated 
by the court 10% of their premiums col- 
lected since February 1, 1928, and to 
make quarterly settlements with the 
court on the same basis on all business 
transacted in Missouri on and after April 
12, 1929. 

The other companies are supposed to 
make immediate restitution on the basis 
of 10% of all premiums collected since 
November 15, 1922, before the special 
court will entertain their pleas in equity. 

In the meantime Governor Caulfield. 
Superintendent of Insurance Joseph B 
Counsel and counsel for the Missouri 
Insurance Department have under con- 
sideration and are believed to be giving 
serious thought to the proposed compro- 
mise of the litigation. 

The fact that Governor Caulfield did 
not immediately turn down the proposal 
of the companies made through Robert 
J. Folonie of Chicago and William S. 
Hogsett of Kansas City is considered en- 


Governor Has Open Mind 


Governor Caulfield entered the confer- 
ence with the attorneys for the insurance 
companies at Jefferson City on April 25 
with an open mind. He is an excellent 
attorney and a former judge and is cer- 
tain to weigh carefully every point in- 
volved from both sides of the contro- 
versy. He is not so much concerned 
with the fact that $15,000,000 is the fig- 
ure alleged to be due the policyholders 
of the state as he is with the recogni- 
tion of the legal powers of the Missouri 
Insurance Department to fix and control 
the rates to be charged by the insurance 
companies operating in the state. He 
has made that point clear to those who 
have interviewed him since the confer- 
ence. 

From the state’s viewpoint the pro- 
posal of the companies to put the 10% 
reduction into effect immediately, to re- 
fund all excess premiums collected since 
January 1, 1927, and to pay all the costs 
of the litigation, including the expenses 
of the Missouri Insurance Department 
and the fees of the special counsel of 
the department, is not a bad settlement 
at all. 

Commenting on the proposed compro- 
mise Governor Caulfield said: 

“T am more concerned about the sov- 
reign power of the state being obeyed 
than about the money. I am more in- 
terested in upholding the power of the 
state to regulate insurance rates than I 
am in getting money for incidents of 
the past. The power of the state should 
not rest on concessions and compromise.” 


Inland Marine Office 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ton Agency, Inc., which represents the 
Germanic and the People’s Fire of Balti- 
more; his casualty agency represents the 
Southern Surety; and his brokerage 
business has been conducted under the 
name of R. A. Fulton & Co., Inc. He 
is now organizing a corporation for 
transacting re-insurance. It will be 
called Fulton, Inc. Each of his cor- 
porations functions separately. 
The Guests 

The dinner at the New York Club 
was attended by the following insur- 
ance men and bankers: 

Deputy Superintendent of Insurance 
D. F. Gordon, Norman T. Robertson, H. 
A. Grant, H. E. Eckhoff, Germanic Fire; 
H. G. Aron, James A. Beha, Inter- 
national Germanic Trust Co.; E. J. Per- 
rin, Jr., J. K. Hooker, D. I. Sibley, Stand- 
ard Fire; J. S. Turn, E. H. Morrill, Jr., 
Aetna Life; V. L. Gallagher, A. W. Bar- 
thelmes, Continental; C. O’Regan, R. B. 
Jennings, P. J. Kirschner, Automobile 


Brevoort 




















March reversed their trend and showed 
a reduction of 45% over March, 1928, 
according to figures of the committee on 
losses and adjustments of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters, cutting 
losses for the first quarter of this year 
5.21% below those of the first three 
months of 1928. Incurred losses han- 
dled by the committee in March totaled 
$965,873, compared with $1,768,766 in 
March, 1928. For the first quarter the 
total incurred losses were $4,460,300. 
against $4,705,335 in the same period of 
last year. The fire losses handled by 
the committee constitute about two- 
thirds of all the New York City fire 
losses. 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE, LIMITED 
FOUNDED 1710 
United States Branch 
55 Fifth Ave. New York 
Western Department 
Wrigley Bldg., 410 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 
Pacific Department 
N. W. Cor. and Sac Sta. 
San Francisco, Cal. 




















INSURANCE 
HARRY C. FRY, Jr., President 
307 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


N. Y. SUBURBAN FIELD CLUB 

The New York Suburban Field Club 
will hold its 130th monthly meeting at 
the Planters Restaurant on Greenwich 
street in New York at noon on Monday, 
May 6. Leonard L. Saunders, executive 
secretary of the Insurance Federation of 
the State of New York, will give a talk 
on legislation. The club will hold its an- 
nual outing at Briarcliff Lodge again this 
year with June 3 selected tentatively as 











INSURANCE STOCKS 





the date. 
S. E. U. A. MEETS MAY 22 
The South Eastern Underwriters’ As- FRANK L. BROKAW & (0 
sociation will hold its annual meeting 
at Atlantic City on May 22, the day Incorporated 


prior to the meeting at the Hotel Roose- 
velt in New York of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. It is expected 
that many of those attending the Atlan- 
tic City gathering will be at the Roose- 
velt the following day. 


Frank L. Brokaw 
Howard C. Hill 


Walter f. Nichols 
Stockton Cranmer | 


149 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Barclay 2720 

















KENMORE AGENT HONORED 
Mayor Roy R. Brockett of Kenmore, : a 


N. Y., proprietor of a fire and casualty 


agency in that Buffalo suburb, has been 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 











elected a member of the Erie County 
Boy Scout executive committee. 








Insurance Co.; J. T. McQuade, D. G. ga P 
Fash, W. C. Smith, R. A. Fulton office: ” oe Gnse 1852 
M. J. Maloy, Switzerland General; S. F. Charles W. Higley, President 
Law, Springfield. ? 

The speakers were Messrs. Gordon, HOME OFFICE 
Beha, Gallagher, Robertson, Perrin, 


Hanover Building | 
34 Pine St., | 
New York City 
Howie, Jarvis & Wright, Inc., 
General Agents 


Grant, Law, Aron and McQuade. 








J. Campbell Haywood 


ADJUSTER 
for STATE of CONNECTICUT 
Wide Experience Prompt Service 
Moderate Charges 
Tel. 221-4 Washington 
Warren, Conn. Cornwall Bridge P. O. 


Metropolitan District 
99 John Street, New York 
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he Standard Fire Insurance Co. | 





















































OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 
O. J. PRIOR, President W. M. CROZER, Secretary 
Madison Street, east cf LaSalle yi a 
CHICAGO | —— paere | 
| 
fret etn near | Royal Exchanae Assurance 1720 
houses and theatres, | THE STATE ASSURANCE CO. Ltd. 1891 
he B rt i - | 
eminent among Chi- | PROVIDENT FIRE INS. CO. 1924 
tago hotels for qual- | New Hampshire Corporation) 
ity of service at | ; 
peepee CAR & GENERAL INS. CORP., Ltd. 1903 
E. N. Mathews. 
F pop wr | The First Company Organized to Insure Autemobiles 
: - Neliiner, | 
Manager | 95 Maiden Lane, New York 
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Choctaw Indians Playing Lacrosse 














Alt the earliest explorers in America brought back tales of a curious game of ball, the ancestor 
of lacrosse, which was a firmly established institution among practically all Indian tribes. 
The players, often a thousand to a team, urged on by severe lashings from their squaws, danced 
all night around the byes, or goals, so that by nine o’clock in the morning (the customary hour 
for the game to begin) they had worked themselves up to the necessary emotional state. Their 
costume consisted only of a girdle and traditional tail of horsehair, their otherwise naked bodies} 
oiled and painted in fantastic designs, presenting a most weird spectacle as they raced after the 
ball, endeavoring to catch it in the network of their long crooked sticks and throw it over their 
opponents’ bye. Thus was originated the modern game of lacrosse. 














It was in the days when many of the sports now accepted as national games were still.in their 
aboriginal state that the SpriNGFIELD Fire AnD Marine INSURANCE Company was established. 
As the development of these games brought health and happiness to their players, so also has the 
great development of this company brought protection and freedom from worry to its clients. 
We cordially invite you to avail yourself of the varied services which the SPRINGFIELD. FIRE AND 
MarinE INSURANCE Company Offers its agents in the hope that such close co-operation will result 
in increased business. We welcome inquiries from agents in territories where we are not already 
represented. 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 
GEORGE G. BULKLEY, President 








Western Department 
Harpinc & Linincer, Managers 
Chicago 


Pacific Department 
Georce W. Dornin, Manager 
San Francisco 
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Affiliations 
Michigan Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


New England Fire Insurance Company 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
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Taggart Defends Law On 
Agents’ Qualification 


PENNSYLVANIA STATUS TOLD 


Department Now Examining 1,750 Ap- 
plicants for Licenses Monthly; Says 
Questionnaire Is Working Well 


A vigorous defense of the Pennsyl- 
vania law relating to agency qualification 
has been sent to E. Weston Roberts of 
New York by Commissioner Matthew H. 
Taggart. There some features of 
the law’s administration, such as the 
questionnaires used by Colonel Taggart, 
which have come in for widespread dis- 
cussion among executives and agents 
and brokers. Colonel Taggart says that 
no injustice is being done; that more 
business than ever is being written; and 
that the questionnaire has been working 
splendidly. His letter follows in part: 


are 


The Insurance Laws of Pennsyivania 
do not require fraternal beneficial socie- 
ties, beneficial societies, or Pennsyl- 
vania mutual fire companies, to have li- 
censed agents. All other insurance car- 
riers doing business in Pennsylvania 
must have licensed agents, and there are 
624 such companies, associations and ex- 
changes, substantially classified as fol- 
lows: Life, 122; Fire, 381; Casualty, 121. 

40,000 Hold Licenses 

Licenses are issued to individuals to 
represent separate companies, and on 
September 1, 1927, there were issued and 
outstanding in Pennsylvania substantial- 
ly 160,000 licenses, held by approximately 
40,000 individuals. 

The Pennsylvania Agency Qualifica- 
tion regulation of September 1, 1927, is 
predicated upon the law imposing upon 
the Insurance Commissioner the duty of 
licensing those suggested by the compa- 
nies, who are worthy. To ascertain this 
to the satisfaction of the Commissioner, 
the regulation provided, inter-alia, that 
the applicant should have the endorse- 
ment of five (5) citizens who will certify 
to the applicant’s underwriting experi- 
ence, his good business standing, and 
their belief that he is worthy of an 
agent’s license, all of which is required 
as a moral local factor, and is of aid 
in passing upon the applicant’s worthi- 
ness. 

The regulation provided further that 
the applicant should be examined, this 
for the purpose of better knowing 
whether he is familiar with the Insur- 
ance Law, underwriting practices, and 
ethics. This examination is held on the 
first and the third Saturdays of each 
month in eight (8) centers distributed 
throughout the state; at which time and 
place the same questions are asked all 
applicants within a class. The examina- 
tions are divided into four (4) classes, 
to wit: Life, Fire, Casualty, and Health 
and Accident. These classes last, not to 
exceed an hour and a half, and are con- 
vened as follows: 

Life, 10 a .m.;: Fire, 1 p. m.; Casualty, 
3 p. m. and Health and Accident, 3 p. m. 

All questions are prepared in the In- 
surance Department, and are sent under 
seal to one of the personnel of the De- 
partment who supervises the examina- 
tion, breaks the seal in the presence of 
the assembled class, distributes the 
papers to those for whom they are 
marked, collects the papers after the ex- 
amination is completed, and returns them 
to the Department. There they are in 
turn rated by the personnel of the De- 
partment, who-certify the result of the 
marking to the Agency Bureau, where 
those who attained a rating of 70% or 
better are licensed, and those who did 
not attain that rating, or who failed to 
appear, are notified that they have not 
been licensed. An applicant who fails 

to appear, or who fails to pass, is privi- 
leged to be re-examined at each succeed- 
ing examination for a period not to ex- 
ceed three (3) months, without filing a 
new questionnaire. 


: Accepted Questionnaires 
Since the regulation became effective, 


September 1, 1927, a total of 25,772 ac- 
ceptable questionnaires have been filed 
with the Department for those who de- 
sired to be examined and qualify; of 
which number, 19,780 have been exam- 
ined and 16,827 have passed the examina- 
tion and been licensed, as follows: 

Life, 11,139; Fire, 2,642; Casualty, 2,- 
842. Health and Accident, 204. 

Thus, 85% of those who took the ex- 
amination qualified and were licensed; 
and this percentage is improving, as the 
co-operation of the companies increases, 
principally because many of the progres- 
sive companies have harmonized their 
views with the regulation, and have pre- 
pared courses of reading, study and 
training. Certain of the underwriting as- 
sociations have done the same, all in aid 
of preparing the applicant not alone to 
pass the examination, but to practice the 
sale of insurance. 

Of the number who have thus quali- 
fied under the regulation, 7,536 are what 
are known as “old agents”; those li- 
censed on September 1, 1927, who de- 
sired to take on new lines or an addi- 
tional company. An agent who has once 
qualified, is qualified indefinitely for ad- 
ditional companies in the same line, 
without further examination. 

The Department is so organized that 
a questionnaire received by 12 o’clock 
noon of the Monday preceding an ex- 
amination, permits the applicant to be 
examined on the following Saturday; 
and every applicant examined, is rated 
and his application acted upon within 
two (2) weeks from the date of his ex- 
amination, and his record in the De- 
partment is kept for present and future 
license purposes. 


Why Licenses Are Canceled 


The regulation requires each company, 
on terminating an agent’s contract, to 
file a form disclosing the reason for ter- 
mination; whether the same be voluntary 
on the part of the agent; whether he 
has been short in remitting premiums 
collected, and if so, has settkement been 
made; whether he is in debt to the com- 


Agency Qualification 
Law In Penna. Changed 


OLD AGENCIES NOW EXEMPTED 


Those Licensed Prior to April, 1924, 
Need Not Take Test in Order to 
Take On More Companies 


Governor Fisher’s action in signing 
the Norton amendment passed recently 
by the Pennsylvania legislature stipulat- 
ing that local agents licensed prior to 
April, 1924, do not have to take any fur- 
ther examination in order to represent 
additional or other companies, is being 
hailed in that state with much pleasure 
by agents and company men alike. Sign- 
ing of the bill is expected to mean fur- 
ther cultivation of Pennsylvania in the 
near future. Companies curtailed their 
field work during the last year or so, 
but amending the examination law, which 
eliminates much of the costly expense of 
planting more agencies, is expected to 
find field men back on the job again. 

When Insurance Commissioner Tag- 
gart put through his original agency 
qualification scheme, it was so arranged 
that even old established agents were 
required to pass examinations to deter- 
mine their fitness to act as insurance 
producers and writers in the event they 
took on additional companies. This was 
hardly satisfactory to agents already op- 
erating and immediately a tremendous 
amount of opposition developed. 

The old established offices, which by 
virtue of experience and prestige, were 
visited most by special agents seeking 
agency connections, cut down on the 
number of acceptances. These agents 
told specials they were willing to act for 
one or more additional companies, but 
they would not go before some exam- 
ining body to pass tests along with a lot 
of newcomerrs seeking agents’ licenses. 
The removal of this requirement now 
kills the tremendous handicap which the 
special agents have been working for 
some time. 
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NEW CO. FOR NEW JERSEY 


Old North Fire of Princeton Organized 
with $100,000 Capital and $50,000 
Surplus 

With B. Franklin Bunn, mayor of 
Princeton, N. J., and other well known 
Princetonians listed as stockholders and 
incorporators, papers of incorporation 
were filed last week in Trenton for the 
Old North Fire Insurance Company 
with home offices at 99 Nassau street, 
Princeton. 

The company which is the third in. 
surance company to be organized since 
the first of the year, will have a capital 
of $100,000 and a surplus of $50,(00, di- 
vided into 5,000 shares of par value of 
$20 each. 

The company will write all standard 
lines and will be a non-union company, 
confining itself to New Jersey until it 
is firmly established in its own home 
field. An extensive agency organization 
will be established throughout the state 
and agents will be located in all of the 
large cities and counties. 

The incorporators include Dean Ma- 
they, vice-president of Dillon, Read & 
Co. of New York City; John Colt, vice- 
president of the Princeton Bank and 
Trust Company; Edward A. Frohling, 
cashier of the Princeton First National 
Bank; Dr. John G. Hun, Mayor B. 
Franklin Bunn of Princeton, Edward R. 
Branch, Thomas S. Dignan, Harold M. 
Manser, William R. Matthews and 
Isaac A. Vogel. 





PUSH FIRE WASTE WORK 


New Jersey Agents Distributing to Fac- 
tories Posters Designed to Aid 
Fire Loss Reduction 

The fire and accident prevention com- 
mittee of the New Jersey Association of 
Underwriters, of which Albert C. Steph- 
any is chairman, is urging members of 
the association to see that factory fire 
caution posters are placed in every fac- 
tory and workshop in the state. These 
posters are available from Mr. Stephany 
at 30 cents a dozen or $2 a hundred. 
Others on the fire and accident preven- 
tion committee are James Madden, A. L. 
Stansbury, Walter Westphal and C. A 
Worthington. 

The text of the factory poster is a 
follows: 

“Protect Your Wages. A fire in your 
factory means loss of your wages. Fac- 
tory fires are frequent and most of them 
are caused by carelessness. The law 
prohibits smoking in factories, mills and 
workshops. 

“Factories are required to be kept free 
from rubbish, rags and oily wastes. 
These must be removed daily. By com- 
plying therewith you help to protect 
yourself, your fellow employes and als 
your wages.” 


TRAVELERS FIRE SPECIALS 


Mallon W. Kennedy and Ralph E 
Ashton have been appointed special 
agents by the Travelers Fire in New 
York City, where they will have heat 
quarters in the Travelers No. 55 Joht 
street branch office. Mr. Kennedy até 
Mr. Ashton are associated with F. 
Kentner, manager for the Travelers Fit 
in New York City and the suburban dis 
trict. Mr. Kennedy, who is a native 
New York City, in addition to havim 
represented another insurance compat! 
for a number of years, also has had & 
perience as an insurance examiuer. Mr 
Ashton, a nafive of Brooklyn, was ¢o™ 
nected with New York insurance com 
panies for eight years before going W" 
the Travelers. 








HEAD BUFFALO AGENTS 

Frank W. Fiske of Armstrong, Rot 
Cady Co. Inc. of Buffalo, has bee! 
elected president of the Buffalo Ass” 
ciation of Fire Underwriters. Other 
ficers are: J. W. Rose of the J. W. Ro 
Agency, vice-president; Pierce E. Hutt 
phrey of Humphrey & Vandervoort, s 
retary, and Frank J. Schmidt of ; 
worth-Hawley Co., treasurer. 
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gee EXTENDING COUNTRY-WIDE SERVICE AND PROTECTION 
in New DECEMBER 31ST, 1928, STATEMENTS 
2 ye AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK LONG ISLAND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


{ Assets Liabilities Capital *Net Resources Assets Liabilities Capital *Net Resources 
¢ i $10,099,162.29 $3,394,266.51 $2,000,000.00 6,704,895.78 $408,657.14 $42,532.38 $200,000.00 $366,124.76 

, MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS FIRE IN PANY 
ers Fite BRONX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK " NEWARK. NN. Je peaake EN a oe 

ban dis $4,889,591.12 $755,197.32 $1,000,000.00 $4,134,393.80 $5,774,475.31 $1,291,847.16 $1,000,000.00 $4,482,628.15 
ative of 

eo Pome BROOKLYN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY NEW YORK cl tr COMPANY : 
ial ,762,813.80 $1,293,331.77 $1,000,000.00 $4,469,482.03 $2,922,000.19 $927,051.01 $1,000,000.00 $1,994,949.18 
had ex GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA REPUBLIC FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ier, Mt PITTSBURGH, PA. (Incorporated 1862) PITTSBURGH, PA. (Incorporated 1871) 

“ai $2,258,430.77 $813,552.56 $512,000.00 $1,444,878.21 $4,076,176.31 $1,040,535.31 $1,000,000.00 $3,035,641.00 
ce ped KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK SYEV LAD Pan — 

ing wil $5,034,363.88 $2,255,641.18 $1,000,000.00 $2,778,722.70 $5,327,783.03 $758,805.07 $1,500,000.00 $4,568,977.96 
*Net Resources, being aggregate of Capital, Net Surplus and Vol 

- vii CLASSES OF INSURANCE WRITTEN 
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1929 Rain Insurance Forms 


The Rain Insurance Association this 
year will use two forms, A and B, in- 
stead of the three forms, 1, 2 and 3, 
that were employed last year. The Form 
A is a combination of old forms 1 and 
2, modified slightly so that the compa- 
nies’ liability is made the difference be- 
tween gross receipts and amount of in- 
surance. Form A can be written to cov- 
er 1/10 or 2/10 of an inch rainfall or 
no measurement of rainfall. The fac- 
tors for rating the non-measurement 
rainfall have been increased slightly in 
view of poor experience under this form, 
the loss ratio being over 100%. The av- 
erage increase in these factors is 25%. 
Specifically the factors are as follows: 

“Fairs (state or county)—When insur- 
ance for the entire period of event is 
less than $2,500 and/or when grandstand 
receipts at fairs are covered specifically, 
1.80. : 

“Fairs (state or county)—When in- 
surance for the entire period of the 
event is $2,500 or more and when gate 
receipts alone or together with any oth- 
er source of income are covered,. 1.60. 

“Rootball (colleges or schools only), 
1.50. 

“Aviation meets, and the following 
events when held outdocrs—Band con- 
certs, boxing and wrestling matches, con- 
cessions, dances, moving pictures, races 
(automobile, bicycle and motorcycle) and 
theatricals, 2.50. 

“All other outdoor events or business, 
except those named above, 2.00. 

“Mercantile risks, 1,50. 

“Example: (a) A baseball game is to 
commence at 3 p.m. Assume four-hour 
one-tenth inch base rate prior to 3 p. 
m. is $9; then the rate for the risk 
would be $9x2.50 equals $22.50 per hun- 
dred dollars insurance. 

“(b) An outdoor celebration is to be 
covered under Form A for a period of 
four hours. . Assume one-tenth inch base 
rate for the period of time to be cov- 
ered is $9.50; then the rate for the risk 
would be $9.50x2 equals $19 per hundred 
dollars insurance.” 


Difference in A and B Forms 


A feature of the forms this year is 
that they will simplify calculation of the 
company’s liability and define it as the 
difference between any actual receipts 
and the amount of insurance. Form A 
will be used for everything that has an 
income expectancy. Form B will be used 
only for events that involve expenses 
but with no income expectancy and 
which are subject to abandonment. The 
rates for the 1/10th and 2/10ths inch 
rainfall remain the same. 

Under these new forms the companies 
anticipate an increased amount of busi- 
ness this year. The limits to be used 
under Forms A and B have been changed 
and now are: 


All Classes Except Auction Sales 


“The amount of insurance for any one 
day shall not exceed the following per- 
centages of applicant’s proportion of the 
gross income (gross profit if a mercan- 
tile sale is insured) received from like 
sources at the last holding of the event 
on a similar day which was not affected 
by rainfall. 

(a) 100% when policy insures against 
1/10th or 2/10ths inch of rainfall. 

(b) 80% (except on baseball games) 
when policy insures against no specific 
amount of rainfall. 

(c) 50% when policy insures against 
no specific amount of rainfall. 

“Where there is no previous experi- 
ence, the amount of insurance for any 
one day shall not exceed the expenses 
incident to the event or business for 
such day, without special authority of 
the company, and gross income (gross 
profit if a mercantile or auction sale is 
insured) from all sources shall be cov- 
ered.” 

Clause 1 of Form A defines the lia- 
bility of the company in this manner: 

“The liability of this company is lim- 
ited to the actual loss sustained by rea- 
son of rainfall at the specific location 





hereinbefore provided for measuring said 
rainfall or at which said rainfall must 
occur and during the specific hours here- 
inbefore provided, and this company shall 
not be liable for any loss caused by rain- 
fall at any other place or time.” 

Clause V in Form A, which is pub- 
lished in the Department of Forms, in 
this issue, has been revised; in fact, 
the entire form is practically new. Clause 
IV has been clarified as respects the 
method of determining gross profits on 
mercantile sales. On auction sales the 
insurance is limited to expenses. The 
applicant and the company must agree 
on a percentage of gross profit. 

The following rule applies to baseball 
games: 

“Insurance covering baseball games 
against no specific amount of rainfall 
shall attach commencing not less than 


Cc. & R. AGENCY APPOINTMENTS 


Corroon & Reynolds this week ap- 
pointed three agencies in Brooklyn and 
the surrounding territory. They are: 
Harry M. Fenerstein Agency, Inc., 26 
Court Street, Brooklyn, as Long Island 
suburban agent of the Bronx Fire of 
New York; the Maloy Agency, Inc., 26 
3ay Street, St. George, S. I, as suburban 
agent of the Brooklyn Fire, and I. R. 
Meyer, 242 Sumner Avenue, Brooklyn, 
as Brooklyn and Long Island suburban 
agent of the Cosmopolitan Fire. 





three hours prior to the hour game is 
scheduled to start and shall terminate 
at the end of five innings.” 

Form B is the same as Form 3 of last 
year except that it has been revised in 
minor details. The rates for Form B 
are the same. In the revision of these 
policies the old abandonment of season 
income has been eliminated from Form 
A. It appeared originally in Forms 1 
and 2. 
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CONFIDENCE 


In issuing a policy of the CAM- 
DEN, the agent does so with full 
confidence, in the contract itself, 
and in the Company back of the 


There can be no question about 
the CAMDEN, with its impreg- 
nable financial strength, devel- 
oped through eighty-eight 
‘rears of honest service 
and fair dealing. 


Eighty-Eighth Year 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
$6,812,238 
TOTAL ASSETS 


$13,502,577 
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New Jersey 





Library Acquires 
Valuable Law Books 


MOSTLY ON MARINE INSURANCE 





Volumes by John Weskett, B. M. Emer. 
igon and Park, and 1810 Report on 
Marine in House of Commons 





The New York Insurance Society |j- 
brary has recently acquired about forty 
old and valuable volumes on insurance 
law, mostly marine, the publication dates 
running back as far as 1789. One volume 
is a digest of the theory, laws and prac- 
tice of marine insurance, third edition, 
by John Weskett of Dublin, Ireland. This 
was published in 1794. The oldest vol- 
ume, dated 1789, is Park’s “Law of In- 
surance,” published in London. 

One of the most interesting of these 
books is that embracing a collection of 
addresses and committee reports upon a 
bill before the House of Commons in 
1810 designed to break the marine in- 
surance monopoly granted by the Crown 
to Lloyd’s, and the two corporations, the 
London Assurance and the Royal Ex- 
change, these monopolies having existed 
for many decades previously. A power- 


ful group of men petitioned for the 


appeal of the monopoly and presented 
extensive arguments for new means of 
effecting marine insurances. However, 
these efforts were defeated, for it was 
not until June 24, 1824, that the monop- 
oly was finally broken. 

On the front cover of this volume isa 
bookplate of Lloyd’s and also a stamp 
showing that the book had once been 
the property of that shipping and in- 
surance institution. However, the Lon- 
don literary agent of the Insurance So- 
ciety made inquiries at Lloyd’s and re- 
ported back to Miss Mabel Swerig that 
the “book was not stolen.” 

A treatise of marine insurance by Bal- 
thazard M. Emerigon, noted Franch jur- 
ist, has been acquired by the library. 
This is an English translation, published 
in 1850, of the original treatise, which 
came off the French press in 1783. This 
volume, for many, many years, was held 
in the highest esteem in all commercial 
countries, including the United States. 


SELLS MARINE BUSINESS 
Following the merger of the brokerage 
department of J. B. F. Davis & Son 
of San Francisco with Marsh & McLen- 
nan, also at San Francisco, under the 
corporate name of Marsh & McLennan- 
J. B. F. Davis & Son, the Davis office 
has sold its marine agency business to 
George E. Billings Co. Harry Pinck- 
ham, who was manager of the marine 
underwriting department of the Davis 

office, joins the Billings organization. 





COVERAGE ON CANAL BARGES 
Three of the big lines operating tugs 
and barges on the New York state barge 
canal between New York harbor points 
and Buffalo have purchased hull and 
cargo insurance for the 1929 season from 
the Switzerland General of Zurich. Be- 
tween 200 and 250 canal vessels have 
thus been covered. Rates quoted are 
reported to have been somewhat below 
those offered by American underwriters 
for like protection. 


T. B. DONALDSON TO SPEAK 

Thomas B. Donaldson will be the 
speaker at the monthly dinner-mcetin$ 
of the Examining Underwriters Asso 
ciation of which Stephen E. Parker 8 
president to be held at Miller's Res 
taurant, New York City, on Tuesday; 
May 7. Mr. Donaldson was {ormet 
commissioner of insurance in Pennsyl- 
vania and is now associate manazer ° 
the Eagle and vice-president of the New 
Jersey Fire. 


Lloyd & McCarthy, Inc., has bee! 
chartered at Albany for the insurance 
business in New York City. Raymon 
E. Lloyd, Wm. W. Buffam and John Mc 
Carthy are directors. 
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More Discussion On 


Comprehensive Cover 


MAY INSURE SOUND DELIVERY 





Marine Man Suggests Separating Each 
Risk So As To Get Proper Premi- 
um For Broad Policies 





Marine insurance underwriters in New 
York are watching with interest a de- 
bate that has arisen in England over a 
proposition made a few weeks ago that 
underwriters extend additional forms of 
protection to shippers of overseas car- 
goes. One of the proposals was that the 
risk of deterioration, or inherent. vice, 
should be covered, at an additional rate, 
of course. There has been published 
recently both support for and opposition 
to the requests for broader protection, 
in spite of the fact that in New York 
most underwriters have _ consistently 
maintained that one of the reasons for 
weaktiess in marine underwriting results 
has been the granting of covers against 
all sorts of non-marine perils for little 
or no additional cost. 

A solution suggested by an English 
insurance man in a letter to “Lloyd’s 
List” is that various non-marine perils 
be listed separately and a premium fixed 
for each based upon loss experience. 
Then these coverages could be added by 
endorsement to the regular marine pol- 
icy. It is even suggested that the risk 
of sound delivery be insured under this 
plan, with rates and experience data be- 
ing kept entirely separate. Inherent vice 
has never yet been considered as an in- 
surable risk, but as insurance against 
this hazard is being agitated in under- 
writing circles themselves it may be that 
it will be covered before long. 

Following are extracts from the com- 
munication on comprehensive marine 
covers addressed to “Lloyd’s List”: 


Progressive and Cautious Schools of 
Thought 
“A recent lecture by John Hogg and 
some subsequent pronouncements by 
leading underwriters and brokers show 
that there is a strong current of feeling 
that the insurance market should be pre- 


pared, in some circumstances, to grant 
a fuller cover than has been hitherto 
offered. This is undoubtedly the opinion 


of many underwriters who are prepared 
to consider any requirements for insur- 
ance provided that an adequate premi- 
um be paid. Of the adequacy of the 
Premium the underwriters, of course, the 
judge. Marine insurance has always 
been conducted on free and open com- 
petitive lines, which leave sufficient scope 
for underw riting individuality and genius. 
Probably there are two distinct schools 
of thought: one, progressive and indepen- 
dent; the other, temperamentally con- 


Servative and cautious. There is room 
for both. But some further examina- 
tion of the position might be advanta- 
feous, 


“From the brief reports of Mr. Hogg’s 


lecture which have been published it ap- 
Pears that he thinks that in future mer- 
chants will require, and underwriters 
should be prepared to grant, policies 
which protect the assured from all and 
‘very risk, including the guarantee of 
Sound delivery, which would carry with 
it the risk of inherent vice. Such re- 


{urements could, no doubt, be satisfied 
at the present time provided the premi- 
'm offered were sufficient to meet the 
tinderwriter’s idea of equity. For many 
years in certain trades it has heen cus- 


t 
rica to protect the assured against 
Ss by natural decay. But the policies 


Pe d have been subject 
Nany restrictions, which have prevented 


€ cover from becoming the ample safe-" 


i desired by a modern shipper, 
"hose only requirement is, after all, the 


usually to. 


guarantee of sound delivery. 

“Tt need hardly be pointed out here 
that such comprehensive insurances cut 
away the protection given at present to 
underwriters by the Marine Insurance 
Act. Underwriters have always been 
willing to assist their assured to avoid 
any particularly inconvenient decision 
when there has been a general demand 
for leniency. Perhaps, in some cases, 
their complaisance has been unneces- 
sarily generous, but of that they are 
themselves the best judges. 

Cargo Rates Not Yet Adequate 

“The object of this examination of 
such pronouncements as have been made 
recently is to direct notice to several 
matters which may not have had full 
attention, or which may need further dis- 
cussion. It has been several times stated 
by critics of the underwriting business 
that, while underwriters who write hull 
business are to some extent succeeding 
in their aim of obtaining more remuner- 
ative rates, the same cannot be said of 
cargo underwriters. Cargo claims are 
still on a scale which not merely absorbs 
the premiums paid but leaves a very 
substantial loss. It is clear that in many 
departments of business the rates paid 
at present are quite inadequate, and that 
competition is too keen to allow the 
more prudent underwriters to raise their 
rates to a more satisfactory, i. e., a pay- 
ing, basis. In these circumstances would 
it not be wise to attempt an analysis 
of the risks covered by the modern un- 
derwriter before proceeding to legislate 
for the fuller protection for the mer- 
chant ? 

“Tt is necessary to consider the growth 
of insurance from early days. Marine 
insurance in its early stages existed to 
safeguard the merchant against the per- 
ils and dangers of the seas by storm, 
fire and enemies; those risks, in fact. 
which he was unable to foresee and 
guard against. Originally he was able 
to recover from the carriers the losses 
suffered from bad stowage, pilferage, 
careless handling and losses of a similar 
nature. With the growth of steam car- 
riage and the extension of trade, ex- 
emptions in bills of lading became more 
numerous, while such losses as_ those 
just enumerated became more common, 
until, subsequent to the war. demands 
for fuller protection were made and ac- 
cepted with insufficient regard to the 
alarming proportions of the claims re- 
sulting. Claims formerly recoverable 
from the shipowner or his club were 
shouldered by the marine underwriter. 
A recent analysis of surveys issued by 
Lloyd’s agents at an eastern port shows 
that only a trifling proportion of the 
goods surveyed were damaged in con- 
sequence of perils which would have 
been covered by insurance in pre-war 
days. Breakage, theft, fresh water, oil 





and similar damage accounted for the 
bulk of the surveys. 


Growth of Carelessness 

“For such claims it is obvious that 
protection will be demanded and equally 
probable that a market will be obtained. 
But, at the present time, certain con- 
siderations are very necessary. In long 
past years the fact that marine poli- 
cies covered only sea perils to great 
care on the part of the shipper to pro- 
tect his goods by suitable packing. At 
the present time it is notorious that 
goods are often packed with insufficient 
care and in fragile cases. Bills of lad- 
ing are frequently so claused for the 
protection of the carriers. And ship- 
owners and their servants, before the 
exemptions list of the modern bill of 
lading reached its present proportions, 
may be assumed to have exercised, and 
no doubt did exercise, greater care than 
at present in the handling, stowage and 
protection of cargo which they were 
paid to deliver in sound condition, sub- 
ject to those perils of the sea which it 
was out of their power to control. 

“Marine insurance rates were then 
based on the cover given for marine 
perils, and the object of this criticism 
of the advocacy of unlimited cover is 
to call attention to the fact that, while 
the tendency has been for the premiums 
paid for a purely marine cover to shrink 
in proportion to the greater margin of 
safety afforded by modern steam car- 
riage and conditions, other risks have 
increased inordinately with but signifi- 
cant additions to the premium. Not only 
are claims for such additional perils 
heavy in proportion to their own nature, 
but it is too frequently overlooked that 
claims for sea damage and the like re- 
coverable under the ordinary marine pol- 
icy are unwarrantably increased in con- 
sequence of insufficient protection given 
to the goods. Moreover, in many cases, 
it unfortunately is true that a minimum 
of sea damage is often used to compel 
admission of claims due more largely to 
extra perils. 


A Two-Fold Policy 

“Tt is useless to criticize such difficul- 
ties unless one is prenared to offer a 
remedy and with all diffidence the writer, 
who has had a long experience of marine 
insurance, makes the following. sugges- 
tions for the consideration of under- 
writers. They are based upon the as- 
sumptions: (1) That, as Mr. Hogg points 
out, modern trade requires extended and 
adequate cover by insurance: and (2) 
that the marine insurance market is and 
has been sufficiently progressive and ex- 
pansive to meet such requirements. 

“As already noted, the underwriters’ 
difficulty is to adapt the premium to 
cover required, and it is submitted that 
as long as marine perils, and perils due 
simply to bad packing, careless handling 
and the exigencies of sea and land tran- 
sit, are lumped together in haphazard 
fashion. it will be impossible to form a 
clear idea of the rate of the premium 
commensurate to the risks taken. For 
verv many reasons it would be incon- 
venient, and perhaps in certain cases im- 
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possible, to have such risks, however 
different, covered by two separate pol- 


icies. It is suggested, therefore, that it 
would be sufficient to issue one policy 
covering two classes of risks, at sepa- 
rate rates of premium: 

(a) Class 1. The usual marine cover 
with the usual average clauses. 

(b) Class 2. Pilferage, breakage, oil 
and fresh water damage, &c. 

“If sound delivery is required, and un- 
derwriters, asked to give cover for inher- 
ent vice, are willing to take such a risk, 
a third class should be added to the 
policy. ‘ 

“Such an arrangement would meet the 
requirements of the Stamp Act, would 
enable underwriters to ascertain whether 
they were obtaining adequate premiums 
for the risk they write, and would be 
satisfactory and convenient for all con- 
cerned. Merchants would be enabled, if 
they chose, to cover themselves against 
the ordinary marine perils, and to rely 
upon careful packing, and the care given 
by selected carriers to avoid payment of 
extra premium; or they could, if de- 
sired, pay an additional rate to cover all 
risks, however arising. Underwriters 
would be able to keep clear records in 
their books of premiums paid and claims 
attaching to the classes of risks covered. 
The extra clerical work involved would 
be unimportant compared with the ad- 
vantages gained. 

Sound Delivery 

“Little has yet been said about sound 
delivery. In many trades loss by na- 
tural decay is a most serious risk, wheth- 
er on shore or on. sea. The vagaries of 
climate and the necessary exposure of 
perishable goods cause serious losses in 
certain trades which are only covered 
by prices for sound goods, which some- 
times appear exorbitant. Modern meth- 
ods of refrigeration and chilled air and 
the use of preservatives, are effective in 
a measure, but are limited in scope. If 
policies covering natural decay are grant- 
ed for the protection of the carriage of 
goods by sea, there seems to be no rea- 
son why similar risks should not be 
covered on land. But risks of this na- 
ture are a class by themselves, and 


should, if accepted, not be thrown in 
with ordinary sea perils, but included 
in a separate category. They would 


form Class 3 of the contemplated com- 
prehensive policy.” 





10% CUT ON P. D. RATES 





Fire Company Conference Will Grant 
Merit Rating on This Line to 
Automobile Owners 
The National Automobile Underwrit- 
ers’ Conference last week filed with the 
New York State Insurance Department 
a merit rating plan whereby on property 
damage policies written by fire compa- 
nies a 10% concession will be allowed 
those assureds who have no claims dur- 
ing the first twenty-one months of the 
previous twenty-four. These new rates 
place the fire companies on the same 
basis with the casualty companies who 
are members of the National Bureau of 

Casualty & Surety Underwriters. 

These new rates will not have much 
effect upon the National Conference 
companies as they write a compartively 
small amount of property damage insur- 
ance and in the future will probably 
write less than they do now. The at- 
tempt is being made to have thg casu- 
alty companies take over automobile 
property damage insurance, which na- 
turally is allied with the liability cover, 
while the fire companies will secure a 
greater proportion of the volume of col- 
lision business, which they contend is es- 
sentially a fire cover. 





R. F. SCHLESSINGER RETURNS 

Robert F. Schlessinger returned on the 
Hamburg American liner “Deutschland” 
last week from a trip to Germany and 
Great Britain. Otto E. Huebener of 
Jauch & Huebener. Hamburg. head of 
the firm, is now on his way to this coun- 
try for a visit on board the North -Ger- 
man Lloyd liner “Berlin,” due at New 
York on May 7. 
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CASUALTY And SURETY NEWS 











Bureau Now Stronger Than Ever 





Crisis Passes With Approval of Re-organization Plan and Adoption of 
New Constitution; Thirty-two Companies Now in Full Member- 
ship; More Coming; General Manager to Be Decided at Meeting 
May 9; Highlights of New Program 


The National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters made history for 
itself last week when, at a largely at- 
tended meeting, the new constitution em- 
bodying the recommendations of the re- 
organization committee was adopted un- 
animously and signed by thirty-two com- 
panies. The utmost harmony prevailed 
at the meeting with no clashes or con- 
flicting opinions to upset the plans for 
the future that had been worked out. 
The Bureau emerges from a crisis in its 
affairs as a bigger and stronger organi- 
zation than~-ever~ before and under its 
program of rehabilitation it will again 
assume a dominant position insofar as 
vital questions of casualty insurance rat- 
ing are concerned. 


An All Day Meeting 


The new constitution was taken up sec- 
tion by section—an all day job in itself 
—so that it was not until closing time 
on Friday, the meeting day, that the 
outcome of the day’s session became 
known. Then prominent executives 
emerged from the conference rooms with 
faces wreathed in smiles. The good news 
was passed around that before very long 
all stock casualty companies would be 
members of the Bureau with the excep- 
tion of about eight. The Travelers and 
Indemnity Insurance Co. of North Am- 
erica are definitely back in the fold; also 
the Fidelity & Casualty. 

Jesse S. Phillips, president, Great Am- 
erican Indemnity, and his reorganization 
committee, composed of C. B. Morcum, 
Aetna Casualty & Surety; A. Duncan 
Reid, Globe Indemnity; E. J. Bond, Jr., 
Maryland Casualty, and F. J. O'Neill, 
Royal Indemnity, were given a vote of 
thanks for good work done, and congrat- 
ulations were in order all around. 

This week it became known that the 
Employers’ Liability would in all proba- 
bility be back in the Bureau within a 
month’s time. The Commercial Casualty 
returned to full membership on Tuesday 
and the prospects now are that compa- 
nies who have never before been mem- 
bers will be attracted to the organization 
under its new program. 

General Managership Uppermost 

The chief concern of Bureau companies 
at this time is the appointment of a gen- 
eral manager and it is expected that the 
election will be made at a meeting called 
for May 9. Due to the importance of 
the job, a careful scanning of available 
man power is being made by a special 
committee on which the Great American 
Indemnity, Fidelity & Casualty and Trav- 
elers are represented. Jesse S. Phillips 
is chairman of this committee and he 
appreciates more than anyone else the 
necessity for a strong executive to head 
the Bureau, inasmuch as he was its gen- 
eral manager before he became the pres- 
ident of the Great American Indemnity. 

The gossip in company offices this 


week centered around the committee’s 
selection and one of the names promi- 
nently mentioned was that of William 
Leslie, at present manager of the Na- 
tional Council on Compensation Insur- 
ance. 

Highlights of the Reorganization 

Three features of the reorganization 
program of the National Bureau stand 
out: (1) that members shall not provide 
re-insurance on casualty insurance or fi- 
delity and surety bonds to non-members 
which transact any class of casualty in- 
surance under the jurisdiction of the Bu- 
reau. This ruling is made so as to win 
respect for the organization among stock 
casualty and surety companies. 

(2) While company members of the 
Bureau may resign at any time, it is to 
be compulsory before doing so that such 
a company discuss its grievances with a 
special committee of seven chief execu- 
tives which shall be immediately appoint- 
ed by the executive committee before 
forwarding its resignation to the Bureau. 
And in any event, a period of sixty days 
must elapse from the date on which the 
notice of this resignation is recorded 
with the Bureau before the resignation 
shall become effective. Furthermore, re- 
signed or expelled members shall be ob- 
ligated to their proportion of all assess- 
ments for a period of six months follow- 
ing the date on which the resignation 
was recorded unless such a condition is 
specifically lifted by the executive com- 
mittee. 

(3) Violations of rules are distinctly 
discouraged and any company accused 
and found guilty of such misdemeanor 
must at once make immediate correction 
of the violation and shall be assessed a 
fine of $100. This fine shall be assessed 
whether or not deliberate intention on 
the part of the company to violate its 
obligation to the National Bureau can be 
demonstrated, provided the company has 
accepted the risk on an improper basis, 
and has made its acceptance a matter of 
record. 

If, in the judgment of the Bureau’s 
general manager the case is one which 
should be heard by the executive com- 
mittee, or relates to an offense which can 
be suitably punished only by expulsion 
from the Bureau, he mz iy refer the com- 
plaint to the executive committee for 
summary action by that committee. 
Any company against which a complaint 
has been made shall have the right of 
appeal from the judgment of the general 
manager to the executive committee 
which shall have the power to waive or 
affirm the decision of the general mana- 
ger. The accused company has the right, 
of course, to file an appeal in writing 
to the executive committee within five 
days after it has received a copy of the 
judgment by registered mail. 

In adopting the section of the consti- 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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Consolidated Indemnity 
Has Formal Opening 


RASQUIN IS EXECUTIVE V.-P. 





Messrs. Lofgren, Nunlist and Brushwood 
Advanced to Be Vice-Presidents; 
Assets Now $6,348,318 





The Consolidated Indemnity & Insur- 
ance Co., headed by John F. Gilchrist 
and backed by Bank of United States 
interests, formally opened for business 
on May 1. Its home offices are at 475 
Fifth avenue, New York. 

A meeting of its board of directors was 
held this week at which Rolland R. Ras- 
quin, vice-president and counsel, was 
promoted to the post of executive vice- 
president. Three vice-presidents were 
elected, namely: H. J. Lofgren, who will 
have the duties of comptroller; William 
A. Nunlist and James W. Brushwood. 

Mr. Lofgren, recently resigned from 
the National Surety, was given a fare- 
well “dinner by that company on Mon- 
day night at the Hotel Pennsylvania. He 
was presented with a watch and chain. 

The total assets of the Consolidated 
Indemnity as of March 31 were $6,348,318, 
while its surplus on that date was $4,- 
987,563. 





LLOYDS CASUALTY OPENING 





All Visitors to 75 Maiden Lane Home 

Office Presented With Carnations; 

Metropolitan Office Opens Also 

Lloyds Casualty held open house on 
Wednesday to all its friends at the new- 
ly opened home office, 75 Maiden lane, 
New York. This was in the nature of 
a formal opening for the company as 
well as its metropolitan office, which is 
located at 81 William street. Department 
heads and executives were on _ hand 
througout the day to greet visitors and 
a pleasing touch to the formality of the 
affair was that each guest was presented 
with a white carnation. 

The only regret of the day was that 
William T. Woods, the veteran president 
of Lloyds Casualty, could not be at his 
desk to greet his many- friends. Mr. 
Woods has been confined to his home 
for the past month because of illness. 
His speedy recovery is hoped for 

The capital of the company as of noon 
May 1 was $2,000,000, and its surplus 
$2,600,000. 


DENIES NASHVILLE RATE CUT 





Employers’ Liability Not Willing to 
Give Automobile Club There 25% 
Off On Auto Insurance 
The United States head office of the 
Employers’ Liability at Boston hastened 
this week to deny that it had made an 
arrangement with the Nashville, Tenn. 
Automobile Club whereby its members 
would obtain a 25% reduction in automo- 
bile insurance rates from the prevailing 
rates in that city. This denial was wired 
to the American Agency Bulletin, official 
paper of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents, and read: “The state- 
ments attributed to the Nashville Auto- 

mobile Club are incorrect.” 

The situation had its beginning with 
an arrangement made by the Cincinnati 
representative of the Employers’ Liabil- 
ity with the Nashville Automobile Club 
which provided for a 25% cut in the 
prevailing automobile rates. This ar- 
rangement was never approved by the 
head office of the company. 

The next development was a circular 
letter sent out on April 8 by the Nash- 
ville Automobile Club in which the rate 
reduction offer was outlined to its mem- 
bers. The impression given was that it 
was a bona fide head office proposition. 
There was such a sharp reaction to this 
circular by agents of other companies 
in Nashville that on April 26 another 
letter was sent out by the club in which 
it was stated that the offer would have 
to be withdrawn for the time being be- 
cause the Employers’ Liability had re- 
scinded its contract. It was the last 
paragraph of this letter as follows which 
the insurance company labelled as incor- 
rect and misleading: 

“The Employers’ Liability is still will- 
ing to give the reduction in accordance 
with its contract if the agents of other 
companies do not insist that they charge 
the higher rate.” 





W. S. FLETCHER TO MARRY 

: ee S. Fletcher, son of Mrs. Mary 

Fletcher of the Insurance Federation 
a America, and Miss Margery van Paris 
of Detroit are to be married in June. es 
Fletcher, who is with the Standard A 
cident in Detroit, formerly sang roe 
sionally for the radio. 





TWO MORE COMPANIES 
The, Douglas Casualty and Aviation 
Indemnity are two new companic s be- 
ing organized in New York state. 
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Compensation Rates Go 
Up in N. J. on July 1 


EXPENSE CONSTANT INTRODUCED 








i Lawrence, of Rating Bureau, 
ines Rate Increase at About 6%; 
Exclusions Noted 





The Compensation Rating & Inspec- 
tion Bureau of New Jersey has com- 
pleted its program for a general revision 
in compensation premium rates and ry 
ing procedure, and, with the approval o 
the commissioner of banking and insur- 
ance, this revision will take the oe 
of an average rate increase of 6%, ef- 
fective July 1. These increases do not 
apply to the chemical _manufacturing 
class, maritime = or risks written on 

or capita basis. ; 
TT xeante the changes this week, 
A. R. Lawrence, chairman of the bu- 
u, said in part: ; 
was a colainend feature there is newly 
introduced a policy expense constant 1n 
the uniform and flat amount of $5 per 
policy. The rather extended adjustment 
of manual rules required to give effect 
to the expense constant are fully _re- 
corded in the Manual Amendment Bul- 
tin (No. 96). } ; 
g Neat a may not be amiss to point 
out here that the constant 1s of univer- 
sal application, of invariable amount, that 
it applies to all evidence of coverage 


- under the compensation act of New Jer- 


sey and must be charged and collected, 
whether such coverage be afforded by an 
exclusive New Jersey contract or by the 
endorsement of an interstate policy, and 
that it is subject to no short rate or 
pro rata adjustment except that pro rata 
treatment is required where cancellation 
is effected at the request of the carrier. 

“This revision of premium rates has 
been made necessary in large part by 
the evidence of adverse underwriting re- 
sults during the calendar year 1928, as 
disclosed by the sharp upward trend of 
losses under policy issues of 1927 and 
1928 and the upward revaluation of loss- 
es previously reported under earlier is- 
sues. The net estimated increase of to- 
tal premium income is approximately 8%. 
Since the yield of the expense constant 
is computed to be 2%, the rate multi- 
plier has been adjusted so that the av- 
erage rate level will be exactly 6% high- 
er than the premium rates in force at 
this time.” 

Classes Affected 

The statem shows that on 440 class- 
es of manufactuting risks the increase 
in the rate level is 5.3%; on seventy- 
nine classes of contracting risks the in- 
crease is 7.4% while the 166 other class- 
es in the manual show an average in- 
crease of 5.9%. Continuing, Mr. Law- 
rence says: 

“The rates presented herewith make 
no change as to the per capita rate class- 
es and the key rates under the chemical 
rating schedule, both of which appear 
to require no present change. No rates 
have been exhibited for any classifica- 
tion involving maritime liability, either 
under admiralty or the United States 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act. These classes are 
under review and may be, by subsequent 
announcement, be subject to some modi- 
fication as of July 1. It would be well 
for the carriers to withhold the issuance 
of maritime coverage dating from July 
l until further advices can be released.” 


EDUCATOR TO BE SURETY MAN 
William A. Torrence has resigned as 
Principal of the Celeron, N. Y., high 
school and will join the surety bond de- 
partment of the Ingleson, Johnson & 
Tice company of Jamestown, N. Y., at 


a completion of the present school 
year, 








DOES WITH INDEPENDENCE 
oo A, Jamieson joins the New York 


Monday as fidelity and surety manager, 
Yorks resigned his post with the New 
ork branch of the Commercial Casualty. 


€ of the Independence Indemnity on . 


Equitable C. & S. Gets 
Maxwell H. Mayer 

PRODUCTION MGR. MYERS AG’CY. 

His Resignation as Head of Kenny 


Agency a Surprise; Well Known Here 
For His Production Ability 








Maxwell H. Mayer, who has been 
president of the Kenny Agency, Inc., of 
No. 80 Maiden lane, New York, since 
1923, succeeding the late John J. Kenny 
in this post, has resigned to become pro- 
duction manager of the Le Roy Myers 
Agency, Inc., metropolitan managers for 
the Equitable Casualty & Surety. Mr. 
Mayer’s appointment was a surprise to 
many along William street when it was 
announced on Wednesday by the Equit- 
able. He is a strong producer of busi- 
ness particularly in burglary lines and 
it has been largely through his efforts 
that the Kenny agency has become one 
of the leading production units in the 
metropolitan district. 

Mr. Mayer came into the business 
seventeen years ago, having formerly 
been with the Pinkerton National De- 
tective Agency. Starting with the Na- 
tional Surety as a burglary underwriter 
and adjuster, he served that company 
until 1919 when he and the late John 
J. Kenny organized the Kenny agency. 
Mr. Mayer was its vice-president. After 
Mr. Kenny’s death Mr. Mayer as presi- 
dent continued to make a specialty of 
service to brokers and has built up a 
wide following in the brokerage frater- 
nity. 

Arthur L. Dietrick, who joined the Le- 
Roy Myers agency early this year, will 
continue to devote his attention to the 
handling of burglary and plate glass in- 
surance, and the addition of Mr. Mayer 
does not affect the First National Un- 
derwriting Corporation, which will con- 
tinue to represent the Equitable Casualty 
& Surety as heretofore. 

A warm tribute to Mr. Mayer’s ability 
was paid this week by John L. Mee, 
president of the Equitable Casualty & 
Surety, who announced the appointment. 





P. G. RATES DOWNWARD 


33 1-3% Off On Flat Car Sizes Is Effec- 
tive May I As Preliminary Step In 
General Revision 

As a preliminary step in the program 
for a general revision in plate glass in- 
surance rates, a country-wide reduction 
of 331-3% became effective on May 1 
in the rates charged for flat car sizes. 
This discount should result in an increase 
of 6 2/3% in the nation-wide loss ratio 
on all plate glass business. 

It is the general opinion of plate glass 
underwriters that the reduction will be 
the means of Bureau companies saving 
their business from mutuals and non-Bu- 
reauu companies and at the same time 
writing an increased volume. 


LEASES 122 WILLIAM ST. 
The Consolidated Indemnity & Insur- 
ance Co. will shortly open its metro- 
politan downtown New York offices at 
No. 122 William street, having recently 
purchased the leasehold on this five 
story building. 











GIBSON RUNNING IVES OFFICE 
J. P. Gibson, Jr., is running Henry W. 
Ives & Co., Inc., New York, following 
the resignation last week of W. R. 
Mearns, who was vice-president and a 
director. 


C. A. Craig, President 


W. R. Wills, Vice-Pres. 


Bureau Now Stronger Than Ever 


(Continued from Page 36) 


tution referring to penalties, it was with 
the understanding that a rule be drawn 
up requiring the reporting of risks with 
an annual premium of $500 or more which 
a company does not renew. It should 
be the duty of the Bureau to ascertain 
the present carrier of each risk; if it 
develops that a member of the Bureau 
has written the risk, that member should 
be required to disclose the terms and 
conditions under which its policy was 
written. In case the risk has been im- 
properly classified or rated, the Bureau 
should secure correction of the violation, 
and impose the fine which is properly 
assessable against the company. 

New A. & H. and Boiler Departments 


A new department for accident and 
health, excluding industrial group or rail- 
road business, is provided for under the 
provisions of a special resolution drawn 
up; similarly there will be a new de- 
partment for boiler and machinery. 

It is expected that steps will be taken 
to disband the Bureau of Personal Acci- 
dent & Health Underwriters (as provided 
for and approved in the report of the 
reorganization committee) and to trans- 
fer the functions of that organization to 
the National Bureau. The Bureau will 
also arrange for the assumption of com- 
plete jurisdiction of boiler and machinery 
insurance by merging the Boiler & En- 
gineering Service Bureau within its or- 
ganization. 

So as to complete the membership of 
the present plate glass department, it is 
expected that every important stock cas- 
ualty company transacting this form of 
coverage will come into this department’s 
membership. 

Another significant recommendation 
which was approved called for an inves- 
tigation into the advisability of having 
stock companies withdraw from the Na- 
tional Council on Compensation Insur- 
ance and of transferring the rating of 
workmen’s compensation insurance to the 
National Bureau. 


Voting Strength 
The scale of voting strength of each 
Bureau member shall be determined by 


its premium income as follows: 
PREMIUM INCOME 


SEOO GORE 5 ks ick cece ctncsicce one 
$5,000,000 to $25,000,000 
$25,000,000 and over three 

The executive committee is authorized 
to devise a similar scale of voting 
strength for each of the departments 
with the understanding that in no event 


shall any individual company be given 
more than three votes in any depart- 
ment. 

Membership in the Bureau 

It is important that member compa- 
nies should be required to affiliate with 
every department administering rates for 
lines of business which they write, mean- 
ing that the present rule of permitting 
certain latitude in affiliating with the 
several departments of the Bureau and 
not others must be rescinded. If two or 
more companies are operated by one 
management, membership of one shall 
require membership of all companies un- 
der the same management. 

Membership in the organization shall 
be open to all stock companies trans- 
acting casualty and suretyship on the 
non-participating plan, except that mu- 
tual life insurance companies and other 
life insurance companies operating on a 
mutual plan may be eligible to member- 
ship in the new accident and health de- 
partment. 

The following companies are now in 
full membership of the Bureau under its 
reorganization plan: 

Aetna Casualty & Surety. 

Aetna Life Insurance Co. 

Alliance Casualty Co. 

American Surety Co. 

Century Indemnity Co. 

Columbia Casualty Co. 

Commercial Casualty. 

Constitution Indemnity Co. 

Continental Casualty Co. 

Eagle Indemnity Co. 

Fidelity & Casualty Co. 

Globe Indemnity Co. 

Great American Indemnity Co. 

Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. 

Indemnity Insurance Co. of North America. 

Independence Indemnity Co. 

London Guarantee & Accident Co. 

London & Lancashire Indemnity Co. 

Maryland Casualty Co. 

Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co. 

Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. 

National Casualty Co. 

National Surety Co. 

New York Indemnity Co. 

Norwich Union Indemnity Co. 

Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corporation. 

Phoenix Indemnity Co. 

Royal Indemnity Co. 

Standard Surety & Casualty Co. 

Sun Indemnity Co. 

Travelers Indemnity Co. 

Travelers Insurance Co. 

United States Casualty Co. 

United States F. & G. 








STAFF PROMOTIONS CONFIRMED 

The appointments of C. E. Deming 
aS vice-president and comptroller of the 
National Surety and Hubert J. Hewitt 
as the company’s vice-president and sec- 
retary were confirmed and approved on 
Tuesday at a directors’ meetings. 

The board also elected to membership 
Henry Bruere, vice-president, Bowery 
Savings Bank, New York. 





N. Y. INDEMNITY PROMOTIONS 
The board of directors of the New 
York Indemnity at its meeting on Tues- 


day confirmed the appointments of Harry 
T. Huff and Henry J. Harder as vice- 
presidents and C. E. Deming as vice- 
president and comptroller. 


W. S$. Bearden, Sec. & Treas. 


The National Life and Accident Insurance Company 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Industrial Life, Ordinary Life, Health and 
Accident Insurance 





TO WRITE CASUALTY ON JULY 1 





Franklin Surety Qualifies for Pennsy]- 
vania; to Enter Six More 
States Soon 
The Franklin Surety continues its pro- 
gram of expansion this week by quali- 
fying to do business in Pennsylvania. It 
also expects to enter Colorado and six 
other states as soon as final arrange- 
ments are made with the various insur- 

ance departments. 

Another important move will be that 
the Franklin will start writing casualty 
lines by the first of July. This will 
bring the company into line for both 
bonding and indemnity facilities. 





NORTH CAROLINA SPECIAL 

John S. MacEachern, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed a special agent for the Equit- 
able Casualty & Surety for North Caro- 
lina. Mr. MacEachern will operate under 
the direction of W. D. Wilkinson, 
branch manager of the company at Char- 
lotte, but his headquarters will be in the 
office of Robert Yancey, the company’s 
general agent at Raleigh. 

Mr. MacEachern, who is a graduate 
of Vanderbilt University, has had con- 
siderable insurance experience, having 
been connected with the National Life 
& Accident, the North Carolina Inspec- 
tion & Rating Bureau and the North 
Carolina office of the Southeastern Un- 
derwriters. 
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State Merit Rating Of 
Risks For Connecticut 


PLAN ENDORSED BY COMPANIES 








Low Rates for Safe Drivers; State 
Would Grade Risks by Data Re- 
ceived by Motor Vehicle Dep’t. 





Casualty companies are preparing to 
conduct an interesting merit rating ex- 
periment in Connecticut during the next 
year or two as a result of the expected 
passage of a bill which provides for a 
modified form of the automobile merit 
rating idea under which the cost of auto- 
mobile liability insurance is graded ac- 
cording to the driving records of the in- 
sured. This bill which has had both 
political and strong insurance backing, is 
the project of Robbin B. Stoeckel, 
motor vehicle commissioner of Connecti- 
cut, who is regarded as one of the 
strongest and most capable of state offi- 
cials. 

Divides Motorists Into 3 Groups 

This bill gives the state of Connecti- 
cut the power to group every motorist 
with an accident or motor vehicle law 
violation and the insurance rate would 
be graded by the companies upward from 
the base rate of drivers with good rec- 
ords. Under the plan bad drivers would 
bear the brunt of the losses paid by the 
companies inasmuch as their premium 
charges would be higher. 

The proposed classifications would 
begin with No. 1, including voluntary 
applicants who would come within the 
standard base rate applicable to all un- 
classified persons. 

Next on the list would be those per- 
sons in Group No. 2-A who would. be 
subject to a 10% increase in liability in- 
surance rates. Included would be all 
persons convicted of reckless driving 
and fined in amount up to $50; all per- 
sons convicted of speeding, operating a 
public service motor vehicle without 
proper license, failure to obey an officer, 
operating without owner’s permission, 
leaving motor vehicle in dangerous con- 
dition, improper passing of a standing 
trolley car, operating with improper me- 
chanical equipment, improper use of 
registration, evading responsibility after 
a slight accident; and those involved in 
one non-fatal or personal injury accident. 

Class 2-B would include all persons 
subject to an increase of 25% above the 
base charge for insurance. Those af- 
fected would be those convicted of reck- 
less driving and fined more than $50; 
those convicted of any combination of 
offenses listed in Class 2-A or operating 
a motor vehicle while iritoxicated, evad- 
ing responsibility after a serious acci- 
dent and perjury; those involved in fatal 
accidents and those convicted of any of- 
fense under Class 2-A after an accident. 

The third grouping would be Class 
2-C and those listed would be compelled 
to pay an increase of 50% above the 
base rate for insurance. Those included 
in this classification would be repeating 
offenders under Class 2-B, and offend- 
ers listed in 2-A or 2-B who have pre- 
vious records filed in the motor vehicle 
department which would affect the pres- 
ent underwriting determination by in- 
surance companies. 

Very Little Opposition 

At a recent hearing on the proposed 
law the only opposition to it came from 
Kendall N. Pierce, representing the 
Hartford Automobile Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, the Connecticut Automobile Deal- 
ers’ Association and the Automobile 
Legal Association, and from Albert P. 
Marsh of New Britain, representing the 
Connecticut Motor Truck Association. 

The bill was heartily endorsed by Oli- 
ver R. Beckwith, counsel for the Aetna 
Life, expressing the attitude of most of 
the insurance companies of the state. 

Arthur F. Fifoot, secretary of the Hart- 
ford Automobile Club, also gave it his 
organization’s endorsement. 

Mr. Pierce thought the plan was dis- 
criminatory and would give the motor 

vehicles commissioner too much power 
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in the matter of regulating rates which 
he said should be a matter between pol- 
icyholder and company only. This criti- 
cism was answered by Arthur E. How- 
ard, Jr., associate judge of the court of 
common pleas who represented the 
motor vehicles department. Mr. Howard 
said the bill did not give Mr. Stoeckel 
authority to fix rates since it provided 
only for classification of the drivers by 
experience into three classes with a 
higher insurance rate fixed as a penalty 
for those coming into each class. 

“The plan puts a money premium on 
safety,” Mr. Stoeckel said following the 
hearing. “I predict that within six years 
every driver will be able to get insurance 
at a low enough cost, if their records 
are clean, to make them want to keep 
these good records. The result will be a 
solution to the increasing gravity of the 
accident situation.” 


Stoeckel Records Will Aid 


Supporters of the bill say that were 
it not for the remarkable records Mr. 
Stoeckel has been keeping since the 
financial responsibility act went into ef- 
fect four years ago, in which the acci- 
dent history of every violator of the 
motor vehicles laws is kept in detail, the 
merit rating plan could not be enforced. 
But because of these exhaustive records, 


insurance companies feel that they can 
co-operate thoroughly with Mr. Stoeckel 
in the administration of the propose 
new law. 

Mr. Beckwith, at the hearing, de- 
clared the bill does not interfere with 
the present competitive system of writ- 
ing auto liability insurance since every 
company, as at present, can file its own 
standard rate with the department. Un- 
rated risks will pay as they do now; 
only, as these risks fall into one of the 
three classifications established, penalties 
of 15, 35 and 50%, respectively, will be 
imposed. The commissioner is author- 
ized to advance any person to the pre- 
vious class at the end of the year of 
perfect performance. 


The bill is not an insurance measure, 
but an accident prevention plan. 





R. M. STONEHOUSE’S NEW POST 


R. M. Stonehouse is the newly ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of agen- 
cies for the Pennsylvania Surety of 
Pittsburgh, having resigned from the 
Pittsburgh office of the Continental Cas- 
ualty to take up his new work. Mr. 
Stonehouse started in the business in 
Ler as an agent for the Metropolitan 
are. 
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Through its reinsurance affili- 
ations the Excess Insurance 
Company of America can sup- 
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DANAHY JOINS CONSOLIDATED 





Is Resident Vice-President and. General 
Manager of Its Metropolitan Office; 
Was With Hoey & Ellison 

Frank J. Danahy, since May, 1927, 
with Hoey & Ellison as fidelity and sure- 
ty manager, has joined the Consolidated 
Indemnity & Insurance Co., this weck as 
resident vice-president and general man- 
ager of its metropolitan office which will 
shortly be located at 122 William street, 
New York. 

Mr. Danahy, a native New Yorker and 
of Irish parentage, is well and favorably 
known to both brokers and surety execu- 
tives. While with Hoey & Ellison he 
developed a volume of business far in 
excess of $700,000 with a loss ratio ‘of 
less than 1%. He started his insurance 
career as an office boy in the National 
Surety. He won promotion rapidly, be- 
ing successively assistant manager of 
business development; assistant manager 
of the contract department, then asso: 
ciate and finally manager of this depart- 
ment. 

In January, 1926, he was appointed as- 
sistant vice-president in charge of con- 
tract bond underwriting from which po- 
sition he resigned in May, 1927, to or- 
ganize the fidelity and surety depart- 
ment of Hoey & Ellison, prominent New 
York underwriters and general agents. 

As general manager of the Consoli- 
dated’s metropolitan office, Mr. Danahy 
will immediately begin to assemble a 
competent staff of departmental heads 
to handle the fidelity and surety busi- 
ness of metropolitan brokers. 





NORTH CAROLINA APPOINTMENT 





Equitable Casualty & Surety Names 
Robert Yancey as its General 
Agent at Raleigh 

The Equitable Casualty & Surety has 
appointed Robert Yancey as its general 
agent with headquarters at Raleigh, 
Noe: 

Mr. Yancey, a native of Virginia and 
a graduate of Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity and Law School, has one of the 
largest and most progressive agencies in 
Raleigh, writing all lines of insurance 
and surety bonds. Shortly after receiv- 
ing his law degree, Mr. Yancey entered 
the insurance business and for five years 
was a fire insurance special agent. Later 
he settled at Raleigh and in 1927 pur- 
chased the Hornaday & _ Faucette 
Agency, since which time he has be- 
come very active in insurance and busi- 
ness circles in North Carolina. 

He is a member of the Raleigh Cham- 
ber of Commerce, a director of the Me- 
chanics Savings Bank of Ralcigh, 4 
member of the Raleigh Insurance Ex- 
change and the State Association of In- 
surance Agencies. 





JOHN R. ENGLISH CONVALESCING 


John R. English, vice-president of the 
Standard Surety & Casualty, is now con- 
valescing in the Orange Memorial Hos 
pital, Orange, N. J., after a sudden op 
eration for appendicitis. The many 
friends of Mr. English in casualty and 
surety circles will be glad to know that 
he is making satisfactory progress. 





APPOINT SPRAGENS AGENCY 


Standard S. & C. Makes Prominent Cir 
cinnati Office Its Gen’ Agents; Also 
Mamaroneck, N. Y., Appointment 

The Standard Surety & Casualty. has 
this week appointed the Stanley Spr 
gens agency of Cincinnati as its 2¢ 
agents for casualty and surety. = 
fice is one of the oldest in the city am 
occupies an entire floor of the new At 
erican building. It has wide contact wt 
Cincinnati brokers, a number of whom 
made their headquarters in the SprageM" 
agency. ; 

Another appointment made y the 
company is Frank J. Macri of Mamaron 


eck, N. Y., to represent the Stamm 
agent. 





Surety as a regional casualty 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 





LLOYDS CASUALTY 


(A NEW YORK CORPORATION) 


Lloyds Plate Glass Insurance Company of New York 


| 
| Formerly 
| 
INCORPORATED 1882 





Is Now a Multiple Line 
Casualty and Surety 
Company 


AN OLD AND TRIED INSTITUTION 
RENDERING THE SAME RELIABLE AND SATISFACTORY 
SERVICE THAT MADE THE OLD COMPANY FAMOUS 











Capital $2,000,000 Surplus $2,600,000 


HOME OFFICE: BRANCH OFFICE: 


12th Floor Ground Floor 
WILLIAM T. WOODS, President M. DANIEL MAGGIN, Vice-President 
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No Need For Credit 
Cover On Foreign Sales 


SAYS YALE & TOWNE MANAGER 





Feels Expense of Such Protection Would 
Be Too High; Present Method of 
Investigation Satisfactory 





One of the interesting discussions on 
credit insurance at the recent National 
Foreign Trade Convention in Baltimore 


evolved around the subject: “How much 
is there in credit insurance for the United 
States exporter, 
does credit insurance affect the individual 
exporter?” A frank opinion this 
question and the problems arising out of 
it was presented by John L. Thompson, 
credit manager, Yale & Towne Manu- 
facturing Co., Stamford, Conn., and the 
following extracts from his talk will be 
of interest to American compames writ- 
ing credit imsurance. 

[ have kept an open mind on credit 
insurance, both domestic and foreign, for 
many years. So far, it is my opinion 
that no one yet has devised an equitable 
method of writing credit insurance at a 
price that makes it desirable or economi- 
cal to carry. While credit insurance in 


and particularly how 


on 


the United States is written for do- 
mestic sales, I have not found where 
credit insurance was written in the 


same manner for foreign sales, but only 
for insolvency, uncollectability at law 
and some other limited risks. 


Few Bad Debts on Foreign Sales 


My own experience and the experience 
of many other American exporters, who 
have sold goods on credit to foreign 
countries, has been that their losses or 
bad debts on foreign sales were less on 
a percentage basis than their bad debts 
on domestic sales on a percentage basis. 
Inasmuch as it is only a small portion 
of goods sold in the United States that 
is covered by domestic credit insurance, 
it would seem that insurance is not 
necessary nor desirable for credit sales 
on domestic goods in the United States. 
It has been shown that bad debt losses 
on credit sales to foreign countries were 
proportionately lower than domestic 
sales, it would likewise seem that credit 
insurance is unnecessary and undesirable 
in the United States for sales to for- 
eign countries. 

Even should an equitable and desirable 
method be found of writing credit insur- 
ance on foreign sales, the expense of 
such insurance must necessarily be out 
of proportion to the benefit received, as 
it is obvious that the expense of main- 
taining an insurance company with the 
necessary investigation is high, and 
probably would be as high, if not higher 
than the actual bad debt loss experienced 
over a period of years by United States 
exporters. 


Why Our Bad Debt Losses Are 
So Small 


What is the reason for the small bad 
debt loss of American exporters on their 
foreign drafts? There are two main 
reasons: One and first—Is the class of 
business risk to whom sales have been 
made by the United States exporter. As 
a general thing, sales have been made 
to the highest or the better class of 
merchants in foreign countries. The sec- 
ond reason for small bad debt losses is 
due to the co-operation by the United 
States exporter in exchanging informa- 
tion of a credit nature, and of actual 
ledger experience on sales made to the 
buyer in the foreign country. 

As a result, sales have been made to 
the best buyers, and the exchange of 
the credit information and ledger infor- 
mation has actually shown how pay- 
ments have been made and promises 
kept, so that a complete picture of the 
actual performance of a foreign buyer 
has been found. * * * 

As a result of this careful selection 
of risk and close co-operation as to 
actual performance in the matter of 
meeting their contracts, the bad debt 





loss has been kept down to a very small 


ratio and actually less than the domes- 
tic bad debt loss. Now if we should 
substitute credit insurance for the man- 
ner of handling credit sales, which has 
prevailed among the largest and most 
experienced and careful exporters of the 
United States, we would, in my opinion, 
at once sedeattiate the opinion of the in- 
surer for the combined opinion of many 
exporters, or actually the individual 
opinion of many exporters, as evidenced 
in their selection and acceptance of 
credit risks. * * * 


No Unusual Hazard in Foreign Credit 


What I have tried to emphasize is 
that there is no unusual hazard pres- 
ent in the sale of goods from the United 
States on credits to foreign countries, 
and as no such unusual hazard exists, 
no form of credit insurance should be 
desirable or necessary. 

To me, credit insurance for sales of 
goods to foreign countries by a United 
States exporter, would mean providing 
an unnecessary, expensive, cumbersome 
machine to perform an unnecessary serv- 
ice. It has not been desired by those 
exporting over a number of years, ex- 
cept where the risk was unnecessarily 
great, and where the expectation was to 
obtain something for nothing. In such 
cases, sales should not be made on credit 
but on a secured basis, or else not made 
at all. 

My observation and investigation has 
convinced me that where credit insur- 
ance is desired, it has been largely due 
to the fear of the unknown. Where 
such a condition exists, a further in- 
vestigation of facts and conditions would 
have convinced the inquirer that his 
fears were unwarranted, or the risk un- 
sound and hence his desire for credit 
insurance was an unnatural want, and 
unnecessary. 


There is one other phase of credit 
insurance, as I see it, and that is that 
often the desire for credit insurance is 
to enable the insured to make sales to 
a customer whose standing, either as a 
merchant or as a credit risk, was not 
of the higher grade. Even if this de- 
sire to make sales of such a nature were 
not the actuating one, it is bound to re- 
sult from selling goods under a credit 
insurance. This would ultimately break 
down the distribution to the better 
grade of merchant in foreign countries, 
and would ultimately result in selling 
goods without a profit, because of exces- 
sive losses which would necessitate a 
prohibitive credit insurance premium. 


Careful Selection of Risks 


There is one further feature of credit 
insurance which is bound to increase the 
credit losses if sales are made under 
credit insurance. Many exporters acting 
independently and individually in their 
investigations and then _ co-oper ating 
with their results and forming indepen- 
dent opinions, have shown in the past 
that they will produce good results and 
at a small expense. If you substitute 
credit insurance for this method of 
credit investigation and decision, you 
must necessarily duplicate the effort of 
investigation and decision at greater ex- 
pense, and, as we have pointed out pre- 
viously, the decision arrived at is the 
decision of one or a very few, instead 
of the independent decisions of many. 
Therefore, losses will be greater from 
the decisions of the insurer than from 
the decisions of the many as now made. 

To sum up briefly, credit insurance in 
the United States is available in certain 
forms for domestic insurance, and is not 
available as a general proposition for 
foreign sales, but only for certain forms 
of insolvency. Whether it is or is not 
available is immaterial, as experience has 
shown that bad debt losses on foreign 
sales are less than on domestic sales. 
The same care and discrimination as ex- 
ercised in domestic practices, used in 
making sales to customers in foreign 
countries, will enable the exporter in the 
United States to safely handle such sales 
on credit, with a very small percentage 
of a bad debt loss, and in fact, less than 
his percentage on domestic sales. 


BIGGER JOB FOR J. J. ECKART 





New Rochester Branch Manager for 
Metropolitan Casualty; Started With 
Aetna Life in 1917 
John J. Eckart is the newly appointed 
Rochester branch manager of the Met- 
ropolitan Casualty, succeeding the late 
Jay Cross, Jr. A graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, he came into the 
insurance field as a payroll auditor with 
the Aetna Life in 1917. Later he was 
made a special agent, specializing on ac- 

cident and health business. 

In 1923 Mr. Eckart was transferred to 
the Buffalo branch office of the Aetna 
as superintendent of the accident and 
health, remaining in that capacity until 
January, 1927, when he joined the Met- 
ropolitan Casualty as superintendent of 
accident and health and agency develop- 
ment of the Buffalo branch. A few 
months later, he was made home office 
representative for agency development in 
New York state. Since the first of the 
year and prior to his present promotion, 
Mr. Eckart has been attached to the 
Rochester branch office as acting man- 
ager. 





MO. COMPULSORY MEASURE 





Would Require Taxi Drivers to Take 
Out Liability Insurance for 
$5/10,000 Limits 
A compulsory automobile bill is now 
under consideration in Missouri under 
which all persons operating taxicabs, 
service cars, and other motor vehicles 
for the transportation of passengers for 
hire-in the state who are not now sub- 
ject to regulation by the Missouri 
Public Service Commission under the 
motorbus act would be required to carry 

liability insurance of $5/10,000 limits. 

The policies would be made payable to 
the state and the motor vehicle opera- 
tor would be required to obtain from the 
secretary of state a certificate that he 
had purchased such insurance before he 
could obtain a license to operate a motor 
vehicle for hire. 





W. W. POWELL’S NEW ACTIVITY 





Organizing American Union, a Mutual 
H. & A. Company; Expects to 
Start On May 1 
W. W. Powell, formerly vice- president 
of the Southern Surety in charge of its 
accident and health activities, is now 
organizing a mutual health and accident 
company to be known as the American 

Union of Des Moines. 

As president of the new company, his 
first step was to take over the business 
of the Hawkeye Business Men’s Associa- 
tion of Marshalltown, Iowa, organized 
more than twenty years ago. The Am- 
erican Union will start about May 1. 

Mr. Powell is also president of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters’ Con- 
ference and is prominent in the field. 





STATE INSURANCE BILL DEAD 

The bill of State Senator Richards to 
allow the state of New Jersey to insure 
its employes against damage for acci- 


dents was defeated in the Senate. The 
insurance companies fought the bill 
bitterly. 
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RECOMMENDED 


“6 HAT was a good reply which Diogenes made to 4 


man who asked him for letters of recommendation. 


“That you are a man he will know when he sees you; 
whether a good or bad one he will know if he has any skill 
in discerning the good and the bad. But if he has none, he 
will never know, though I write to him a thousand times.” 


| 
A field friend recently wrote to an agent recommending 
this company asa good one torepresent. He said in brief: 
. CO HE company has financial strength. It gives prompt | 
and efficient service. Quick, courteous loss adjust- 

ments. Its underwriters show a willingness to give you 

an extra measure of help and cooperation. It is consist- 
ently progressive. It stands as an ideal company to 
represent.” 
While we modestly believe our field friend did not exag- 
gerate, yet we are more than willing that we be judged 
by Diogenes’ yard-stick—‘“skill in discerning the good from : 


the bad.” 


We invite the opportunity to discuss with agents seeking 
an affiliation with a casualty and surety company, the 
details of our agency franchise. 




















Casualty F idelity & 


Insurance / Suretyship 








Standard Surety & Casualty Company 
OF NEW YORK 


80 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
Telephone BEEKman 1383 


JOHN R. ENGLISH FRANK G. MORRIS CHARLES E. HEATH 
Vice-President President 








Vice-President and Secretary 
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Agents Tell How They 
Close Difficult Sales 


IN LONDON & GUARANTEE PAPER 


$5 Award Each Month to Producer 
Whose “How I Did It” Is Printed; 
R. H. Smith Ist Winner 


In an effort to supply practical sell- 
ing information to its agents, the Lon- 
don Guarantee & Accident has started a 
page entitled “How I Did It” in its 
monthly house organ, “Super Service.” 
This page is devoted entirely to stories 
by agents of how various difficult sales 
were closed. Five dollars is paid to 
“How 


experience good enough to be 


every producer who contributes a 
| Did It” 
published. 

The first award went to R. Harry 
Smith, representative of the company in 
Oxford, Mich., whose story follows: 

A citizen of another town saw fit to 
purchase his new automobile in our vil- 
lage. When this was brought to my at- 
tention [| found him, introduced myself 
and asked to insure his car. 

His reaction was, “No, I have a friend 
in my own tow n who looks after all of 
my insurance.” “That's all right,” I 
said, “but if you wreck your car be- 
tween here and home is he a good 
enough friend to pay you $1,185 on your 
loss?” He guessed that maybe he 
wouldn’t and became interested in what 
the insurance would cost him. 

After discussing several insurance 
items and giving him amount of total 
premium, he again thought of his friend. 
He said that inasmuch as I probably 
couldn’t save him any money on the pre- 
mium he would take the risk of getting 
home safely without any protection. 

“It is probably true,” I said, “that your 
friend can’t save you any money but if 
you wreck your car between here and 
home I can save you $1,185; and if you 
kill or injure a couple of persons I can 
save you $10,000.” 

His reaction this time was, 
I’ll take it.” 


Good Sportsmanship Helps 


“All right, 


Another experience worth the telling © 


was printed in a previous issue of the 
London Guarantee’s paper as an exam- 
ple of a difficult sale. It follows: 

A workmen’s compensation only client 
of ours had for years distributed his 
other and more attractive lines with va- 
rious other agents. I made up my mind 
that I would do something to impress 
this man with our desire to serve him 
with other lines of insurance. This 
caused me to think of this idea, which 
made the desired impression. A tele- 
phone appointment one fine morning to 
meet him at his residence and accom- 
pany him to his office revealed the fact 
that he had just acquired two new Stutz 
automobiles. Immediately I solicited the 
insurance—only to be again disappointed 
by the statement that he had ordered 
same by phone twenty minutes before 
from an insurance friend. With con- 
gratulations and no evidence of disap- 
pointment, the subject of conversation 
was changed to spare him embarrass- 
ment. 

Shortly afterwards, one of the cars 
was stolen and it developed that through 
the deferred payment plan of purchase 
two insurance companies had theft in- 
surance on the same car. Both compa- 
nies denied liability, though the question 
of bona fide loss was undisputed. In 
desperation he appealed to us and we 
cheerfully offered, not only sympathy, 
but what later proved to be some prac- 
tical advice. 

Result: We now handle all his insur- 
ance, which has developed into a sub- 
stantial account and he has apparently 
unlimited confidence in our ability to 
serve his insurance needs. 

Moral: Good sportsmanship, insur- 
ancewise as otherwise, capitalizes fail- 
ure and transforms same into achieve- 
ment. 


Safety First Primer 
For English Children 


LOTS OF PICTURES AND RHYMES 


A Policeman Is the Prominent Figure 
Throughout the Book; Effective in 
Reducing Accidents 


Safety first primers in picture and 
rhyme are proving just as effective in 
England as they have in this country 
where such insurance companies as the 
London Guarantee & Accident, Conti- 
nental Casualty and Standard Accident 
broadcast their accident prevention mes- 
sages through the medium of popular 
safety first characters. 

The latest idea in England is a primer 
for school children, published: by the 
National Safety First Association, which 
is full of pictures of policemen, road 
signs and cautionary drawings showing 
what happens to those who take risks 
in crossing the road or jumping off buses 
without due care. 

The policeman is a prominent figure 
throughout the book and one of his bits 
of advice is: “No wise boy would steal 
a ride.” He also recommends that “the 
policeman is the children’s friend; he 
will always sce them safely across the 
street. 

Rhyme Combined with Reason 


Other important bits of script are, 
“Never chase your hoop or ball into the 
roadway,” and “Always look right and 
left before crossing the road.” 

The poetry section of the book com- 
bines rhyme with reason, thus differing 
from the run of modern verse. The 
policeman, of course, has an ode to him- 
ae. but there is a clever verse called 
=F 7”, 

If all the boys were thntidel, 
And all the girls the same, 

If when in busy streets 

They played the safety game, 
Then all the folks who love them 
Would happy be each day 

To know their little children 
Had learnt the safety way. 

On the other hand, the dramatic note 

is strongly sustained in the short lyric: 
Sammy was a foolish boy 
Who thought free rides were iolly. 
He took one, but, alas, he fell” 
Beneath a motor trolley. 

The book is in its way an effective 
piece of psychological building, each as- 
pect of safety first being treated 
in verse, picture, story and moral, with a 
lesson in story-building or questions in 
simple analysis to follow. Mrs. L. M. 
Bateman is the compiler. 





COL. C. R. BLUNT HONORED 
So that Newark men interested in 
Workmen’s Compensation might have an 
opportunity to meet Col. Charles R. 
Blunt, new state commissioner of labor, 
Dr. Edward W. Markens gave a dinner 
in honor of the commissioner last week 
at the Newark Athletic Club. A large 
number of prominent physicians and sur- 
geons and representatives of more than 

fifty insurance companies attended. 


Taggart Defends Law 
(Continued from Page 32) 


pany, general agent or manager on com- 
mission account of money advanced, and 
if settlements of such advancements have 
been made; and concludes with a re- 
quirement for a full statement of the 
cause for which the service. was termi- 
nated. This form is filed with the 
agent’s record, for the information of 
the Department in considering his fu- 
ture applications. A form of both the 
questionnaire and the certificate of dis- 
continuance is attached to this communi- 
cation, for your better information. Ad- 
ditional licenses, after qualification, are 
issued on what is known as a “short 
form questionnaire,” and a form thereof 
is hereto attached. 

It was maintained by those not under- 
standing the regulation that it would 
prevent companies getting agents, but 
this contention has been negatived by 
the fact that we are now examining ap- 
proximately seventeen ‘hundred and fifty 
(1,750) applicants a month. In the cur- 
rent month, there were twenty-one hun- 
dred and thirty (2,130) examined, which 
is ample and adequate for the insurance 
needs of Pennsylvania. It was main- 
tained that it would interfere with the 
sale of insurance, but experience has 
demonstrated that the insurance in force 
and premium income has increased. It 
was further contended that it would not 
better the ethics of the profession, but 
the Department has noticed, since the 
regulation is in force, that the com- 
plaints by companies about delinquent 
agency balances, complaints by agents at 
company treatment, and complaints by 
the assured against questionable prac- 
tices by agents and companies, have 
markedly decreased. As a result of the 
regulation, there is a pronounced im- 
provement in the discipline apparent in 
the insurance profession, and the public 
reaction has been indicative of greater 
confidence resulting from a more intel- 
ligent presentation of policy conditions, 
coverage and rates, made possible by a 
better informed underwriting system. 
The Department has steadily held to the 
necessity of rigidly dealing with those 
who violate the Law in rebating, twist- 
ing, misrepresenting and failing to ad- 
just balances; and this attitude by the 
Department, coupled with a sincere ef- 
fort to license only those who are com- 
petent, has aided in improving the con- 
dition, and has been most beneficial to 
the companies, the underwriters, and the 
public. 

What Questionnaire Does 


In the Session of 1929, a bill was in- 
troduced to require the licensing of old 
agents without an examination, inter- 
rogatories, etc., but this was amended, 
and as amended passed and isnow before 
the Governor for approval. The effect 
of this law is to exempt those who were 
agents on April 1, 1924, and have been 
continuously licensed, from being exam- 
ined when desiring to take on additional 
companies in the same class of insurance 
for which they have been so licensed 
since 1924. It was the belief of the 
sponsor of the bill, and those who con- 
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ferred with the Department, that tho 
who had survived five (5) years } 
demonstrated their intention to be 
tablished insurance agents and _ the 
ability as underwriters within their ¢ 
perienced classification; and in deferen 
to this view, the Department made y 
effort to influence the legislation. |; 
firmly of the opinion, from conversatig 
correspondence and the whole-heartg 
manner in which the companies are af 
justing themselves to the regulation, th 
it is approved by them, and has prove 
its worth as an administrative nieasu 
and that insurance, from the compan 
agency, and public viewpoint, is bcalthig 
and on a more elevated plane, as a rg 
sult of agency qualification. 

The questionnaire develops the agent 
educational qualifications, his citizenshj 
his business contacts, his past relatig 
with other companies and agencies; 
under oath and intended to make it po 
sible to eliminate from examination an 
license those who have in the past vid 
lated the Insurance Law, or tee 1 neg 
gent in their agency balance adjustment 
are not citizens, or are affiliated wi 
banking institutions. 





ORDINANCE NOT “LAW” 


U. S. F. & G. Loses Case Hinging 0 
Interpretation of Phrase; 
Held Liable 

The phrase, “fixed by law,” in an in 
surance policy does not apply to am 
nicipal ordinance, the United States Ci 
cuit Court of Appeals, Sixth District, he 
ruled in the case of the United State 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co. versus John } 
Guenther. 

The U. S. F..& G. covered Guenthd 
against loss and expense arising in co 
sequence of any accident occurring to hi 
automobile by reason of the use of i 
but not when operated by any perso 
under the age limit “fixed by law,” 0 
in any case under sixteen. An accide 
occurred while the car was being drive 
by an employe over sixteen years but w 
der eighteen, the age fixed by the m 
nicipality of Lakewood, Ohio, in whic 
the accident occurred and which is ne 
Cleveland, where Guenther lived. 

The court held that “fixed by law” 
der the circumstances and conditions 0 
the policy was susceptible to two col 
structions. The doubt being resolve 
against the insuror, the phrase was hel 
not to include municipal ordinances. On 
member of the court dissented. T 
company was held liable. 





RAINEY WITH CALDWELL & C0 


Accident & Health Expert Leaves Mi 
souri State Life to Be Sales Super- 
visor for Investment Co. 

James L. Rainey, who built up a rep 
tation as an expert on accident all 
health production when he was super 
sor of agencies for the Missouri Stal 
Life and who was a prominent membe 
of the Health & Accident Underwriter 
Conference, has joined Caldwe!! & “4 
Nashville investment bankers, as sale 
supervisor. Mr. Rainey came into the if 
surance business nine years ago a 
sub-agent for the Missouri Siate Li 
in its Wichita, Kan., branch office. I 
promotion in the company’s ranks 
rapid and he made many fricnds W 
regret his leaving the business. 

With Caldwell & Co. he will specialt 
on the training of men in selling met 
ods, an assignment in which he } 
heretofore been most successft'. 





REDFIELD WITH BANKE®sS INI 

Earle T. Redfield, formerly of # 
Phoenix Indemnity, is the new burglaq 
and plate glass superintenden! in # 
home offices of the Bankers | demi 


succeeding George H. Otto who resign@ 
recently. 





ENTERED IN D. OF ©. 

The Consolidated Indemnity has 0@ 
entered in the District of Columbia ™ 
the transaction of fidelity, surety ® 
burglary business. 
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Ohio Farmers Agents 
Get SER VICE 
the Automobile Department 


The Old Man on the Fence 


E. K. Schultz & Company 


GENERAL AGENTS 
4th and Walnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Harris & Spear, Inc, 
GENERAL AGENTS 
Great Republic Life Building 
756 South Spring Street 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Chas. B. DeMille 
GENERAL AGENT 
Title & Trust Building 
Second at Columbia 
SEATTLE, WASH 


VERYTHING that is wanted by the 


automobile writing agent is supplied by 
the Ohio Farmers Insurance Company. 
The outstanding service rendered and the 
long established reputation of the Company 
account for the large volume of premiums 
written. 


The Ohio Farmers offers: 


Cash value fire, theft and windstorm 
policies, with which collision and property 
damage insurance can be included without 
endorsements. 


Specific amount policies which can also be written 
without endorsements. 


Dealers’ policies in various forms, such as the Certificate 
Form, Monthly Reporting Form, Blanket Form, and others 
to meet the demands of differing conditions, 


Fleet policies to cover fleets of trucks or passenger cars. 


And intelligent cooperation with agents who want 
quick response when emergencies and new problems arise. 
If you want more information about the advantages of 
representing the automobile department of the Ohio Farmers 
write to the Company or to any of the offices listed in this 
advertisement. 


OHIO FARMERS INSURANCE CO. 


FIRE - 


Organized 1848 


Le Roy ; Ohio 


WINDSTORM - AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
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By NORMAN T. FARR, DETROIT 


OMPLETE domination of the world’s markets by the American 

automotive industry is approaching realization as the result of 

strategical moves made by major units of the industry within the 
last few months in acquiring new production and distribution facilities 
abroad. The trend in this direction is seen in the acquisition by General 
Motors of the Vauxhall plant in England and the Opel works in Ger- 
many, while Ford Motor has been taking similar steps in the organiza- 
tion and establishment of plants in various countries of Continental 
Europe, financed up to 40% within those countries. 

This invasion of the European markets by the two largest units of 
the U. S. motor car industry, for the actual manufacture of cars of 
American design from both domestic and imported raw materials, marks 
anew and far-reaching epoch in the history of this comparatively youth- 
ful industrial giant. For years the larger divisions of the industry have 
assembled and marketed cars in all parts of the civilized world, but up to 
1927, when General Motors acquired Vauxhall Motors, Ltd., at Luton, 
England, no effort had ever been made to actually manufacture abroad. 


The importance of this manufacturing 
invasion of the European field may be 
judged from the fact that General Mo- 
tors investment in Vauxhall is now well 
In excess of $6,200,000 while acquisition 
of control of the great Opel works at 


Russelhcim, Germany, was obtained at = 


capital cost of $30,000,000. It is the larg- 
est motor car plant in Germany, produc- 
ing 42,000 cars last year. 

Ford will have at least nine manufac- 
turing plants in Europe when present 
organization activities are completed. 
Ford Motors, Ltd., of England, with cap- 
Ital of $35,000,000, of which $14,000,000 
was sold to British investors, the re- 
mainder representing control of the com- 
Pany by the Ford interests, will act as 
the parent organization of the European 
manufacturing plants in Germany, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Italy, Spain, 
Sweden, Finland and possibly other 
Countries. Stock control of all these 
Companies will rest with the English 
Company and they will manufacture Ford 


Products on permits issued by the par- 
ent concern, 


ae has been reported that the German 
ord company would take over the Bren- 
naborg Motor Works, at Brandenburg- 
oi for 90,000,000 marks or about 
: 000,000. The Holland company has 
Pam of five million florins while 
he company has 500,000 shares, 
, francs par value, each. All pub- 
c offering of the various Ford stocks, 
lls far issued, have been heavily over- 


subscribed, indicating that Europeans 
are not adverse to this new American 
industrial invasion. 
Others May Follow “Big Two” 

These moves by General Motors and 
Ford are likely to be followed in a pro- 
portionate measure by other U. S. motor 
car manufacturers. Economically, this 
movement is expected to be a strong 
force in the rehabilitation of European 
industry through a huge inflow of Am- 
erican capital, the introduction of Ameri- 
can manufacturing methods in Conti- 
tental factories, a fostering of good 
roads building and similar relative bene- 
fits. 

It is understood that the proposed new 


Ford factory in England, to be located 
at Dagenham, eleven miles east of Lon- 
don, on a 300 acre site, will be equipped 
to produce 200,000 cars a year and will 
employ 20,000, making it the largest 
automobile factory in the world outside 
of the United States. Ford already 
has a 30,000 capacity tractor factory at 
Cork, Ireland. This motor car factory 
permits Ford to escape the 331/3% Mc- 
Kenna duty on cars imported to Eng- 
land. 

General Motors Opel plant has pro- 
duced almost 50% of the automobiles 
made in Germany and employs 12,000. 
Its product, the Kleine-Opel, is made in 
four, six and eight cylinder models, with 
the preponderance of production in the 
four cylinder models. Eventually the 
Chevrolet will be produced in this plant 
but the light, low-priced Opel will be 
continued as a competitor of such cars 
as Morris and Austin in England, Cit- 
roen in France and Fiat in Italy. 

General Motors, for some time past, 
has had assembly and distributing fa- 
cilities in twenty-four strategic centers 
of world trade, with 6,000 distributors 
and dealers in more than 100 countries. 
The company has 18,000 engaged in ex- 
port activities and has $65,000,000 in- 
vested in these operations. Last year 
General Motors alone sold 282,000 cars 
overseas, having a wholesale value of 





One of the New Models 


Detroit 





$25,000,000. Ford has similar assembly 

and distribution plants in all parts of 

the ‘world. 

Industry Adds $5,000,000,000 to National 
Wealth Annually 

The automotive industry, which is add- 
ing upwards of $5,000,000,000 to U. S. 
wealth annually, is expected to make 
similar contributions to nations abroad 
under the growing stimulus of demand 
for U. S. cars abroad. In this new era 
the industry seeks to meet the require- 
ments for a light, small horse-power, 
inexpensive car for general public use- 
age. A car which sells at $675 in De- 
troit, through shipping costs, tariffs, etc., 
lists in London at $1,142; $1,100 in Ber- 
lin; $1,287 in South Africa; $1,355 in 
New Zealand, and $1,527 in Australia. 
Thus the U. S. industry has found that, 
to compete abroad and to do this it 
must make the cars, from the ground up, 
abroad and in the countries where sold. 

It has been estimated that there are 
8,000,000 potential buyers of U. S.-made 
motor: cars abroad, based on the fact 
that the per capita wealth of Europe, 
South America and New Zealand is two- 
thirds of that of the United States. 
By being able to offer a car in the $500 
or $600 price class, this market can be 
expanded to at least 15,000,000, it is 
estimated by General Motors export of- 
ficials. 

In spite of existing barriers, Ameri- 
can motor car manufacturers exported 
approximately $500,000,000 worth of au- 
tomobiles, parts and accessories, exclu- 
sive of tires. This represented 10% of 
this country’s total exports of $5,129,- 
000,000 in 1928. Exports this year, based 
on a total of $61,529,000 for February, 
should ‘exceed $725,000,000. The Feb- 
ruary business was $13,936,000 over that 
of January. The value of 1928 automo- 
tive exports was 28.7% greater than 
those of 1927 and 77.7% above those 
for the 1923-1927 average. The increase 
of $111,646,000 applied to passenger cars, 
trucks, engines, assembly parts, parts 
for replacement and accessories. The in- 
crease in all U. S. exports last year 
was 5.4%. 

Growth of Export Busiaess 
How the automobile export business is 
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growing may be judged from the fact 
that General Motors in 1911 did a $121,- 
987 export business. This grew to $2,- 
000,000 in 1913. Last year the wholesale 
value was $252,000,000, with prospects of 
its reaching and passing $300,000,000 this 
year. 

Argentine is the leading buyer of U. 
S. motor cars and trucks with Canada 
next and Australia third. The average 
price of passenger cars exported last 
year was $676 and of trucks $563, at 
the factory. 

Now Producing at 6,000,000 Rate 

In the domestic market the motor in- 
dustry has reached a pace in production 
unprecedented in the history of auto- 
mobile manufacture. In the first quarter 
of this year the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce estimated that 
production in the United States and 
Canada was 1,514,587 cars and trucks, 
as compared with the 1928 record year 
first quarter of 1,007,274 and with 1,162,- 
808 in the second best year’s first quar- 
ter, in 1926. March brought in a produc- 
tion record of 595,000 units. 

If the first quarter production is main- 
tained through the year, output for 1929 
would chalk up a new peak of 6,000,000 
units. It is expected, however, that with 
the peak of spring demand reached by 
the end of April, production will taper off 
and that production is not likely to ex- 
ceed 5,500,000. It is figured that ex- 
port demand this year may require as 
much as 1,000,000 cars and trucks from 
the U. S. and Canada. 

What Leaders Say of Outlook 

The remarkable production of March 
and the first quarter of the year is cited 
by Alvan Macauley, president of Pack- 
ard Motors, and head of the National 
Automobile Chamber, as evidence of the 
unbounded prosperity of the nation. 

“The public has the money to buy 
individual transportation,” he declares. 
“This large motor car market is giving 
employment to more than 4,000,000 per- 
sons while manufacturing supplies de- 
mand more than 100 classifications of 
raw and semi-finished materials, such as 
iron, steel, cotton, lumber, glass, textiles, 
and electrical goods.” 

Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president of Gen- 
eral Motors, states that indications are 
that the industry, in 1929, will have its 
greatest year from the standpoint of 
production that it has yet enjoyed. 

“Our replacement demand is increas- 
ing,” he says, “and exports will take an 
even larger percentage of our output 
this year.” 

Put Replacement At 3,000,000 Units 

In some quarters the replacement de- 
mand, arising through the junking of 
cars made four, five and six years ago, 
is expected this year to reach as high 
as 3,000,000 units. 

Capacity of Roads a Problem 

With the maintenance of huge pro- 
duction totals, as at present, the indus- 
try’s chief concern is the capacity of 


existing improved highways, so far as 


the domestic market is concerned. Of 
the total of 3,000,000 miles of roads in 
this country, 71% are shown to be un- 
improved. Only 2% of all roads are car- 
rying the nation’s vehicular traffic. These 
are the roads that are in use all the 
year around. Production of cars this 
year will require 65,000 miles of road 
space, it is estimated, Only 80,000 miles 
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New “Peaks” in Auto Finance Business 


Percentage of New Cars Now Bought On Deferred Payments Put at 85%; 
Some Auto Underwriters Feel 1928 Was Crest of Profitable Period 
Lasting Two Years; New Insurance Companies Making Condi- 
tions More Competitive; Automobile Situation Key to Future 


Along with all the other “peaks” re- 
ported by statisticians and graphiologists 
as marking 1928 as a year of generally 
sustained prosperity, there was another 
high record in the proportion of auto- 
mobiles purchased through the medium 
of the finance companies. Reliable au- 
thorities say that 85% of automobile pur- 
chases are now financed. A somewhat 
lower rate applies to used car purchases 
through recognized companies and deal- 
ers, but nothwithstanding the aim to get 
cash for used cars if possible, they are 
freely financed. 

So, taking into consideration the new 
high record production—and both pro- 
duction and sales broke all past records 
in the first quarter of 1929—together with 
the increased percentage of purchases 
which are financed and the new car au- 
tomobile insurance, as to fire and theft 
at least, is seen to be largely dominated 
by the finance companies. 

Whatever moral hazard may at one 
time have entered into automobile fi- 
nance underwriting has been absorbed 
in the volume and today the automobile 
underwriter regards the finance business 
as every bit as good a risk as the di- 
rect business. It could scarcely be oth- 
erwise in the face of the preponderance of 
the finance business. Indeed, if anything, 
the pendulum of underwriting scru- 
tiny has swung toward the cash purchas- 
er in which classification are to be found 
that considerable group engaged in the 
“bootlegging” industry who pay cash for 
obvious reasons. 


Two Years of Stabilization and Profit 

Automobile insurance is now one of 
the largest fields of underwriting. The 
finance business, which is subject to spe- 
cial vicissitudes because of competitive 
conditions and the method of handling, 
has been on the right side of the ledger 
for at least two years. 


There has been in this business a sta- 
bilization that the insurance companies 
did not enjoy before. The increase in 
volume has been very substantial. The 
experience has been satisfactory, due, 
somewhat, of course, to the general pros- 
perity that obtains throughout the coun- 
try. 

Competition Enters 

No automobile underwriter is permit- 
ted to gaze long upon so happy a scene. 
Prosperity has brought about competitive 
conditions. There have been a surpris- 
ing number of new insurance companies 
launched during the recent past to which 
an automobile finance account offers a 
most attractive means of achieving quick 
premium volume. 

Of course, the very largest finance ac- 
counts are not easily disturbed. There is 
bound to be a certain stability about a 
$3,000,000 premium account. But there 
are plenty of others to work on. 


Over 1,000 Finance Companies 

There are in the United States and 
Canada considerably over 1,000 concerns 
engaged in financing retail sales on de- 
ferred payments. Not all of these con- 
cerns také automoblie accounts, but the 
great majority do. There are but two 
states in the Union that are not credited 
with at least one finance company—these 
are Arizona and New Mexico. [Illinois 
leads with 113; Indiana comes next with 
eighty-two, and California has but one 
less. New York is in fourth place with 
seventy-three; Ohio claims sixty-four 
and Texas boasts fifty-two. Although 
there has been a considerable develop- 
ment along the line of the big ones ab- 
sorbing the little ones, the new finance 
companies formed throughout the coun- 
try have served to keep the number well 
above 1,000. 


How Some Local Agents Have Fitted 
: Into Situation 
The local insurance agents frequently 
have had to stand by and watch the fire 


and theft and often other lines of ay. 
tomobile insurance on newly purchased 
cars go on through some big finance 
account. Modern industrial marketing 
conditions routed the insurance premi- 
ums through other channels through no 
fault of the local agent. 

This large number of local finance 
companies scattered throughout _ the 
states has offered opportunities to some 
keener minded local agents that have 
been promptly seized—as pointed out in 
another article elsewhere in this paper, 
Many of these finance companies have 
among their organizers and directors lo- 
cal insurance agents who have shrewdly 
fitted into the modern scheme of things 
by becoming financiers of automobile 
purchases. 


Premiums As Profit Factor To Finance 
Companies 


There are very weighty reasons why 
the finance company would like to ex- 
tend still further the number of insur- 
ance lines which it considers necessary 
to cover automatically in connection with 
a financed purchase of a car. It has 
been frankly stated that some finance 
companies make more from their in- 
surance account than they do out of their 
finance business. Such an important and 
lucrative factor in their operations is 


naturally studied for possibilities of ex- 
tension. 


New Companies Go After Accounts 

With insurance companies bidding for 
this finance business it is not surprising 
to hear along William street that there 
are insurance companies taking finance 
business for 45% off the manual. Under 
competitive conditions the insurance com- 
pany will not interest itself in what the 
finance company gets out of handling the 
insurance. Not ideal underwriting condi- 
tions but up to present writing it has 
proved profitable and the first quarter 
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of road in this country are rated as 
first class. 

Based on the 1928 estimate of popula- 
tion, there is now one automobile in this 
country for every five persons, or one 
car to a family. The industry now is 
pointed toward a condition of two cars 
to a family. The population estimate is 
120,013,000. 

New York Leads in Registration 

There was a 5.9% gain in registrations 
of motor vehicles in 1928 over 1927, ac- 
cording to the U. S. Bureau of Public 
Roads. The total registration for 1928 
was 24,493,124 vehicles, or an increase 
of 1,359,883 over 1927. New York leads 
with 2,083,942 vehicles registered. Cali- 
fornia, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Michigan and Texas follow, in the or- 
der named, all with over 1,000,000 cars. 

Expansion and Consolidations Under 

Way 

The motor car companies individually 
are being geared to higher production 
capacities than ever before and millions 
are being spent for plant additions and 
improved mechanical equipment. Ford is 
constantly adding to his River Rouge 
works. Various units of General Mo- 


tors are undergoing huge expansion 
programs, making necessary similar add- 
ed plant facilities for Fisher Body plants, 
which supply General Motors. Two new 
steel mills are being built in the De- 
troit area to take care of automotive 
plant requirements. 

Several mergers, among both motor 
car makers and parts and accessory com- 
panies, give additional evidence of the 
growing magnitude of the industry re- 
quiring expanded production and finan- 
cial facilities. 

Buick soon will announce a new model, 
the name of which is reported to be 
the Marquette, as a companion car to 
the Buick line, but in a lower price 
range. Hupp is reconverting the Chan- 
dler-Cleveland plants in Cleveland, re- 
cently acquired in a merger, and which 
plant will be devoted to the manufac- 
ture of a new car, as an addition to the 
Hupp line, priced in the $1,000 range. 
The new Viking, companion car of the 
Oldsmobile line, powered with a V-type 
engine and selling in the $1,500 class, 
has been recently announced. The Roo- 
sevelt, made by Marmon, a straight- 
eight priced at less than $1,000, is also 


a new model which is having large sales. 
Optimistic As To Outlook 
Generally speaking, the industry is in 
good shape from all angles. It is wel 
financed through a variety of new stock 
offerings in the great bull market of 
1928, which were quickly taken by at 
avid public anxious to share in the prof- 
its of the country’s greatest industry. 
Production of materials is keeping pact 
with the huge production and railroad 
shipping conditions have permitted the 
industry to keep going day and night, 
without interruption and with the lowest 
inventories in history. The labor supply, 
both skilled and unskilled, is proving 
adequate while the public thas, thus fa, 
shown no indication that it has ceased 
to buy new cars as fast as offered. 
The industry faces the year 1929 with 
a spirit of optimism that is making it 
self felt in the business pulse of the 

nation. 





Attendance at the automobile shows 
this year was very much decreased, a 
cording to “Motor,” which suggests that 
part of the trouble may be the almost 
identical appearance of all makes, fd 
lowing certain fadist styles. 
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Don’t Be Licked Before You Start 


The Big Finance Companies Succeed in Getting Lots of Business, But Many Resourceful Agents Manage 
To Hold Their Own In the Face of This Competition.—Some Stories Illustrating How They Do It 


It is true that the finance companies 
are powerful and control a tremendous 
amount of automobile insurance. 

It is also true that the reason some 
agents are losing out in automobile in- 
surance because of the specter of the 
big finance company is that they are 
licked before they start. They will not 
put up a fight. They think they see 
their way blocked by mountains, but in 
the eyes of the aggressive and deter- 
mined agent those mountains are some- 
times merely foothills. 

Two well-known field men of the 
“Help the agent” type were discussing 
Jones and Smith, two agents doing a 
pretty good business in a town up-state. 
Jones has a large automobile premium 
income, but Smith is not in a happy 
frame of mind when it comes to car in- 
surance matters. He hasn’t much motor 
vehicle business. 

“Jones is easy to explain,” said one 
of the specials, “but what’s the answer 
to Smith ?” 

“He’s licked before he starts,” was the 
answer. “And his principal bogie is the 
finance business. In his oninion auto- 
mobile insurance premiums are all piled 
up on a lawn. He sees himself as ap- 
proaching the lawn in an effort to get 
some of these premiums when suddenly 
there appears a giant carrying a tre- 
mendous rake. This giant—the finance 
company—runs the rake over the lawn 
gathering all the premiums to him. At 
least that’s the way it looks to Smith; 
so he runs away without making any 
fight.” 

How Jones Operates 

Both agreed that this was a pretty 
good picture of Smith, so they turned 
the conversation towards Jones. 

The specials knew that Jones was well- 
posted relative to the power, size, 
Strength and popularity of the finance 
companies. They knew that he had at 
his fingers’ tips the percentage of auto 
Premiums which the finance companies 
have of the general total. (It is 85% 
according to another story in this issue.) 

Special No. 1 then took up the analysis 
of Jones: 

“When he sees that giant coming with 
the rake he does not underrate his prow- 
ess, but he doesn’t overrate it either. 
There flashes across his mind the old 
story of David and Goliath; so he girds 
up his loins for a fight. He can’t break 
the giant's rake, but maybe he can frac- 
ture a tooth or two, with the result that 
When the giant leaves the lawn there 
will be some premiums left for him to 
father in with his own little rake, minia- 
lure though it may be. 


th Now, getting away from the simile of 
pela giants and rakes, let us con- 
% f 


of ‘th he situation as it exists in many 
oi € towns of the country with ref- 
the “s to the big finance companies. In 
mh Tst place, we know that there are 
ta companies of various degrees; 
at all of them are not giants; that 
me are well conducted while others 


are not; that there are tremendous over- 
heads and repossessions; that some local 
finance companies are stronger in cer- 
tain communities than are the giants. 
The truth is there are hundreds of these 
finance companies. And they are all 
after the same thing: the money of the 
man who wants to buy an automobile 
and who cannot pay cash for it.” 


The Bankers 


At this point Special Agent No. 2 took 
up the topic: 

“While auto finance companies are in 
town with money to lend there are bank- 
ers who have been in the community 
for many years who also have money to 
lend—else they would not be bankers. 
There is no particular reason why they 
would not be willing to lend the right 
kind of a depositor money to finance 
the purchase of a car. It does not mean 
that the bank is going into the finance 
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business on a big scale. Certainly, there 
are many reasons why the bank has the 
advantage of the big auto finance com- 
pany. It is sure that the loan will be 
paid or it wouldn’t make it. 

“The man who borrows knows that 
the banks’ operating expense, overhead, 
percentage of bad debts, etc., so far as 
automobile time payments are concerned, 
will be less than that of the big finance 
company because the question of selec- 
tion is all in the bank’s favor. He can 
also get a lower interest charge. Now 
Jones has figured all that out and he 
has fitted into that situation nicely as 
you know.” 


Co-operating With the Dealer 


“Yes, he works with both the dealers 
and the banks,” ‘said the other special. 
“With the dealer he can tip off pros- 
pects for car purchases. He knows the 
town and the financial standing of all 
his clients and those he would tke to see 
become his clients. He will do a lot in 
helping the dealer get clients of the se- 
lected type, men whose notes will be 
endorsed with pleasure because there is 
really no risk. Because the purchase is 
of the preferred type he can save money 
on the purchase of the car. The dealer 
is pleased because the agent has helped 
him put over a competitive sale and he 


‘gradually gets on his books the better 


class of car owners. This is partly on 
the theory that like attracts like, and 





having put over a certain type of sale 
others of the same type are easier to 
make. Repurchases naturally follow. 
Also, the dealer is pleased when a lead- 
ing agent in town is co-operating that 
way with him not only in helping dig 
up prospects and aiding in the sale, but 
going also to the bank with the cus- 
tomer. 


“Jones also watches the drift of the 
finance business. He knows when the 
period of the loan has expired and when 
there is another chance for him to jump 
in and try for the insurance. In fact, 
he is always on the job.” 


Donald G. North’s Activities 


Quite a number of agents make a 
tieup of some kind with a local finance 
company and they are able to write 
considerable insurance. There have even 
been cases where agents have started 
such companies. An instance is in New 
Haven, Conn., where Donald G. North 
who is president of North’s Insurance 
Agency, Inc., and who has been a well- 
known figure at conventions of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
started a local finance company for the 


’ financing of automobile paper and was 


successful in securing as his associates 
a number of other business men in that 
city. 

In describing his finance company Mr. 
North said to The Eastern Underwriter: 

“The fire and theft insurance on all 
kinds of cars financed is, of course, re- 
quired by the finance company and we 
have issued a master policy to cover this 
situation, issuing against this master 
policy certificates for each car which is 


financed. This has run on up into the 
thousand cars each year. 

“Immediately upon issuing one of 
these fire and theft certificates one of 
the men on the floor calls on the as- 
sured for the purpose of writing liability, 
property damage and collision, although 
this is not required by the finance com- 
pany. In many instances, we also se- 
cure this line. 


“As all of this financed paper runs for 
a period of twelve months or less, we 
have created an expiration list of as- 
sureds to endeavor to retain the busi- 
ness when the finance company’s inter- 
est has ceased. 

“As another side-line, which might be 
interesting, in the securing of credit 
notes among banks, surety bonds have 
been required to be filed by the finance 
company with the bank, guaranteeing 
the loan, and these bonds have run into 
very substantial premiums with us, 
amounting to approximately $2,500 in a 
year. 

“As a matter of fact, throughout the 
state of Connecticut where we operate 
with this finance company, it has been 
our custom in the outlying districts to 
use some insurance agent as an agent 
for the finance company, giving him this 
same facility, not only for furnishing his 
customers the services of the finance 
company to finance cars, but in the same 
way, throwing the fire and theft busi- 
ness into his office.” 

One of the insurance agents who 
formed a finance company is W. L. Hatch 
Co., of New Britain, Conn. This finance 
company has been financing cars for 
several years. 








Auto Finance Business 
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of 1929 has been as good as 1928, from 
the underwriting standpoint. 


Automobile Situation Key to Future 


Some automobile underwriters believe 
they see signs of a change in the gen- 
erally favorable aspects that have pre- 
vailed for the past two or more years in 
their business. The crowding in of the 
new insurance companies who seek a 
cut of the profitable automobile finance 
business is one thing but there are said 
to be other factors in the general situa- 
tion that are coming to the surface. 

With a passenger car production last 
year of more than 4,000,000 units and a 
truck production in excess of 575,000 and 
sales setting new records the picture is 
roseate enough to satisfy the most cau- 
tious. 


As the Analysts See Outlook 


Yet the underwriters are backed up 
by some of the economists in their view 
of the near future. The Standard Sta- 
tistics Co., one of the largest of the 
business analytical services, has recent- 
ly completed a survey of the automo- 
bile industry and comes to the conclu- 
sion that the automobile situation is not 
as strong as appears on the surface in 
spite of the new records of production 
and sales reported for the first quarter 
of 1929. 

While production for the first quarter 
was approximately 50% greater than last 
year, it is pointed out, and the indica- 
tions point to a gain of at least 25% for 
the current half-year, the fact remains 


that two concerns, Ford and Chevrolet, 
are furnishing more than 50% of the 
total output. A number of the leading 
automobile manufacturers are shown to 
be either barely holding their own or 
experiencing reduced sales. 


New Top Production for All Time 


There is said to be evidence that deal- 
ers are thoroughly stocked with cars yet 
to be sold. This is a pretty sure sign 
of the crest of the production having 
been reached. In March the combined 
United States and Canadian passenger 
car and truck production amounted to 
595,000 units which was a new all time 
monthly production record. 


Ford and Chevrolet Has 60% of 
Production 


It is when these banner figures are 
analyzed that the picture of marvelous 
automobile prosperity is showr to be 
somewhat out of focus. The facts seem 
to be that Ford is responsible for by far 
the greatest part of the increase dn re- 
cent production. 

The analysts present figures indicating 
that total first quarter production for 
all manufacturers, including Ford, was 
approximately 50% larger this year than 
last. The gain shown by aggregate 
non-Ford output amounted to only about 
9%. It is estimated that Ford and 
Chevrolet will be responsible for about 
60% of the motor vehicles produced in 
the first half of this year. 

Incidentally Chevrolet has recently re- 
linquished to Ford the position of the 
largest individual automobile manufac- 
turer in point of volume. Chevrolet is 
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To the average layman, or perhaps to 

the average insurance man, the term 
“finance insurance” connotes a more or 
less vague subject and brings to mind 
perhaps only one phase of it, i. e., fire 
and theft insurance, whereas during re- 
cent years with the growth of the instal- 
ment business, there has been, I am glad 
to say, a corresponding growth and de- 
velopment in the insurance phases, at 
least on the part of a few companies 
who have recognized that the old “cor- 
ner grocery store” methods of twenty- 
five years ago cannot possibly compete 
and are entirely out of line with modern 
methods. 
_ The tendency has arisen, and is now 
in process of development, to recognize 
the principle that given an adequate rate 
and the proper spread, virtually every 
hazard inherent in the business is a le- 
gitimate subject for insurance, with one 
notable exception, and that is, the depre- 
ciation of the automobile itself. Some 
day this even may be insurable, but cer- 
tainly not until the automobile market 
itself has reached a state of stabilization 
of values comparable with that of pianos 
or like commodities, where the changes 
are infrequent and more or less conser- 
vative. 

Early Prejudice Against Time Payment 

Plan 


My own personal experience in this 
business started nearly twenty years ago 
in the employ of a fine old company, 
which is still very much alive, and it is 
rather interesting in retrospect to review 
some of the radical changes that have 
taken place during that period in respect 
of the general subject of automobile in- 
surance and then to note the compar- 
ably recent change in attitude toward 
the finance business itself on the part 
of the progressive insurance companies. 

When I first actively came in contact 
with the automobile insurance business 
in 1913 there were perhaps about 600,000 
cars in this country, about 90% of which 
were fully paid for. At that time the 
fire hazard was considered the primary 
risk and theft insurance was virtually 
given away gratis along with transpor- 
tation coverage. Some makes of auto- 
mobiles were particularly susceptible to 
fire, with the result that our first pro- 
hibited list was very specific in declin- 
ing to insure cars made by certain manu- 
facturers. 

There was a deep-seated and inherent 
prejudice against the time payment plan, 
with the result that our company would 
not under any conditions write insurance 
on cars which were not fully paid for, 
except in the case of trucks, where it 
was recognized that the merchant might 
properly discharge obligations of this 
character on the partial payment plan. 
As far as the common man was con- 
cerned, he was not supposed to own an 
automobile unless he had the cash in 
the bank. This was just about the time 
that the laboring man and the salaried 
clerk were considered just a little bit 
above animals and were supposed to go 
home and twiddle their thumbs or ad- 
journ to the nearest saloon. 

I shall not attempt to trace the history 
of the time payment business, because 
this subject has been covered by far 
abler historians, but it is interesting to 
note that the attitude of insurance com- 
panies generally toward the finance busi- 
ness is in the majority of cases the same 
as it was nearly twenty years ago and 
that they have no comprehension of the 
fundamental principles in connection 
therewith, although I think that an an- 
alysis of the experience of those com- 
panies writing finance business over a 


Finance Business Diversification 


By W. S. MAYS 
President W. S. Mays & Co., New York 


period of years on a sensible basis will 
compare more than favorably with that 
of the companies writing only cash busi- 
ness. 


Protection For Finance Company 


Long ago in our operations were rec- 
ognized the fact that a finance company 
had a right to expect protection for acts 


. beyond its control and that it should be 


protected against cancelation on the part 
of the company of an individual risk 
which might not be deemed desirable if 
these conditions were not known to the 
finance company at the time of accept- 
ance thereof and yet today it will be 
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found, I think,’ most of the insurance 
companies are still writing this business 
on an individual basis with loss pay- 
able clauses and making the finance 
company subordinate to the acts of its 
purchasers. 

If a bank lends money on a dwelling, 
it very rightfully asks for the inclusion 
of the standard mortgagee clause on its 
insurance policy and therefore, if the 
purchaser of that dwelling without the 
knowledge of the bank, violates a con- 
dition of that policy, it does not preju- 
dice the rights of the bank. We have 
always applicd this principle to the fi- 


nance business and yet if the rule book - 


of the conference companies be taken 
seriously, the finance company has no 
more rights than the most dishonest pur- 
chaser and if the purchaser elects to go 
out and burn his car and violate the 
conditions of the contract, then the fi- 
nance company is out of luck, or what is 
probably worse, the insurance company 
elects to make a payment in the nature 
of an ex gratia settlement, which it 
should make as a matter of right and 
contract. 


The other fundamental error that it 
seems to me the old line companies are 
making in their consideration of their 
business is their failure to realize that if 
they get a premium on all risks of a 
class, the element of selection against 
the company is removed and that they 
are better off in insuring a number of 
risks all of which have been investigated 
by the party lending the money than 
they are to accept a given number of 
risks where .the insurance has been sold 
by a local agent whose viewpoint or 
whose judgment may be clouded by a 
desire first, to get the commission and 


secondly, his feeling of friendship toward 
the prospective insured. 


Various Forms of Coverage 


In the early part of this memorandum 
I touched upon the diversification of cov- 
erage in the finance business and it 
might be interesting to note the various 
forms of coverage which our office at 
the present time is writing in conjunc- 
tion with our fire and theft carriers: 

1. Retail fire and theft, covering the 
interest of the finance company and the 
purchaser. 

2. Wholesale fire and theft, covering 
cars on the floors of dealers pending 
sale. 

3. Single interest fire and theft, cov- 
ering the interest of the finance com- 
pany. 

4. Retail conversion, covering the in- 
terest of the finance company in the 
event of wrongful conversion, secretion 
or embezzlement on the part of the pur- 
chaser. 


5. Single interest collision, covering 
direct losses sustained by the finance 
company as a result of abandonment 
caused by collision. 


6. Wholesale conversion, covering 
wrongful conversion, secretion or embez- 
zlement by dealers. 

7. Note guarantees, covering respon- 
sibility of the finance company on their 
notes given to banks or the public. 

8. Bankers’ blanket bond coverage, for 
finance companies. 

9. Liability and property damage on 
repossessed cars. 

10. Loss sustained by the finance com- 
pany as a result of voluntary parting 
of possession by the purchaser. 

11. Loss sustained by the finance com- 
pany as a result of garage liens, not in- 
cluded in one interest collision. 

12. Purchasers’ Disability Protection, 
in which we have specialized for some 
five years, has been through many re- 
visions in rates and in conditions. It was 
designed to take care of the monthly in- 
stalments of the purchaser who was dis- 
abled while he was paying for the car. 
Like most new forms of coverage, the 
initial rates fixed by the companies were 
inadequate, with the result that several 

revisions have been necessary, but it is 
interesting to note we now have on our 
books several hundred accounts which 
have been with us virtually since the in- 
ception of this coverage in 1925 and from 
a humanitarian standpoint, it is gratify- 
ing to feel that a good many. people have 
been able to pay for their cars during 
the time of sickness and vicissitude by 
reason of this coverage, whereas other- 
wise, they would have been forced to 
relinquish them to the finance compa- 
nies, causing material loss to them as 
well as to the finance company. 

Time Payment Business Here to Stay 

The most encouraging aspect of this 
whole situation as I see it, is the atti- 
tude of the newer and more progressive 
companies who have come into the field 
in respect of this business, their recog- 
nition that the time payment business 
is here to stay, that there are special 
conditions which must be treated in spe- 
cial ways, that there is a central under- 
writing and credit control and that to 
a large extent the old time conditions 
of the business have been eliminated. 

That the instalment business has been 
primarily responsible for the marvelous 
development in the automobile industry 
no one can properly deny and to my 
mind, this fact, coupled with, aided and 
abetted by Prohibition, has put money 
in circulation in useful ways and is re- 
sponsible largely for the great advance 
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For 
financil 
that we have made in this country as surance 
compared with foreign countries where sire to 
the cash payment procedure still predom. ; 
inates and where the working classes are je °°™8?™! 
still plentifully supplied with intoxicating New ¥ 
beverages. Agents, 
There is no intention on my part to §& Service 
make this discourse a treatise on the I Roches: 
merits of Prohibition, but I think those d 
of us who are alive to present conditions des 
cannot properly minimize the great in. gm bet of 
dustrial and material benefits which are J is grov 
now being shared by virtually all the Ina: 
wage earners in this country and which ioe, 
would not be present if the old-time con. “— 
ditions in respect to the sale of liquor ‘Sinc 
were still in existence. Personally, I ex- Mvery st 
pect to see further recognition of these Hit is b 
facts as a result of the strong plea which t 
the President has made for personal law — 
enforcement. daily re 
The Export Business 0 othe 
There is one other phase of this busi- ange 
ness which American carriers must be [8 dail 
prepared to consider and to protect and New Y 
that is, the export business, with par- J Agents 
ticular reference to the time payment snk bik 
plan. While I have not the exact fig- : 
ures before me, it is my impression 25% eve des 
of the automobiles manufactured last JB state a: 
year were exported and it is in the 
foreign countries, I think, that the ‘ 
great field for increase in sales lies. It ‘It is 
is quite natural that our great manufac- MB associat 
turers will be called upon to finance the [Band it 
sale of their product to consumers. In wenn 
fact, this is being done now by several ee 
of the largest ones and it is also quite jm Slicitat 
natural that they shall expect the Amer- Jour me 
ican companies who carry their domes- Bits ser: 
tic business to afford them the proper nhaher 
protection abroad. busines 
Our insurance companies have been operatic 
backward in their foreign development, @ ,,, oes 
but now with the increasing investment Bos 4. 
of American capital in foreign countries %, dient 
particularly Latin America, there is g0- ume of 
ing to be an increased demand for Am- Writing 
erican insurance protection and it is my Bor oo.) 
belief from the standpoint of moral and York s 
physical hazard, the business can be con, then 
ducted on a sound and profitable basis “The 
been; 


Auto Finance Business 


(Continued from Page 5) 
still, of course, accounting for a sub- 
stantial portion of total production. | 

A general summary of the productiot 
situation might be given as follows: 
twenty-five leading automobile comp* 
nies, twelve turned out more units in the 
first quarter of 1929 than in the same 
period of 1928; eleven had reduced out 
put; and two held about even. 


Three Months’ Supply on Dealers’ 
Floors 


The automobile trade has a pretty ge 
erally accepted belief that there 153 
domestic market for approximately * 
000,000 vehicles per annum. The some 
thing over 4,000,000 units produced las 
year took care of’a substantial expo" 
business. The number exported las! 
year was 830,000 which was an increas 
of 29% over the export business % 
1927. The January-February ex? 
business this year was 37% ahead of the 
same period of last year. South Ames 
can countries: accounted for the large 
part. 

So, according to these figures thet 
is still room for growth. But the et 
diate situation is this: Dealers’ sto 
have shown larger than norma! ine 
of late. Estimates in the trade are 
in the middle of April the unsold ne 
passenger cars on retail distributors 
floors were well in excess of 0% 
units, or three months’ supply. 
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iN. cy. State Instalment Plan 
For the purpose of collecting and ice to their members in using their asso- State Association Service, Inc. Service Charges 
fnancing the instalment payments of in- lation for the purpose of putting into Subsequent instalments are payable —Premiums— Monthly 
oremiie tek dee whe de Coatine the State Association Service, monthly thereafter and should be for- Over Not Over Service Charge 
r as surance p , ets Inc., which is owned by the agents warded by the assured direct to State 50 $ .25 
vhere # sire to pay on that basis there has been themselves. It is not subject to company Association Service, Inc. $ 50 75 35 
dom. organized exclusively for members of the supervision and enables the agent to Sixty days after date of policy State 75 100 45 
atte New York State Association of Local pigptn — yr or 2a Ena pe re Association Service, Inc., will pay the 100 125 55 
: mae very way. Collection of premium i : : m4 125 150 65 
Agents, Inc., the State Association part of production, and should be han- — —" or premiums to the writ isa 5 on 
rt to MB Service, Inc. Its headquarters are in dled and controlled entirely by the —— F 175 200 ‘85 
1 the HP Rochester, N. Y. Albert Dodge, presi- agent without any company interference Notices of instalments due will be sent 200 225 95 
th re whatever.” to the assured ten days in advance of : 
ost @ dent of the association, says the num- er. a0 225 250 1.00 
itions _ ‘ele alk dade the plan The plan of the State Association due dates. . . : 250 300 1.10 
at ine IB Der © aco = 8 Service, Inc., its schedule of payments If an instalment is not paid on_ its 300 350 1.20 
h are is growing. and its service charges follow: due date, the assured will be notified 350 400 1.30 
ll the In a statement to The Eastern Under- An assured desiring to pay insurance that unless such instalment is paid 400 450 1.40 
which writer he said this week: premiums in monthly instalments signs within five days thereafter the policy 450 500 1.50 
ate “Since its organization it has been e ; Pe = < 
I ex- very successful. At the present time : 600 650 1.20 
these it is being used by approximately 300 PREMIUM INSTALLMENT AGREEMENT 650 700 1.90 
which agents in New York state, and we are Not applicable for life insurance premiums, policies held by mortgagees or subject to audit. 700 750 2.00 
“ daily receiving inquiries from a number 750 800 2.10 
of other agents wishing to avail them- Ciciicicniinsions 19. Dus Bute ef lestelininl Pegmests pene = = 
. selves of its service. We are — roagt “ie VALUE RECEIVED, be . nde a promises tops w f the onde ‘ saad 900 950 240 
j ily < i i f STATE A’ IAT . .» in several installments at the | $_.0..... own Paymen(' 
ust be M8 thily applications a —s piel pepettivs due dates thereof as herein set forth 950 1000 2.50 
ct and New York State Association of Local pe P ro *:. 
- retofore a Circular Which Members Received 
: ae Agents ut a ckenin wie — nyse ees ) at the office of State Association Service; Inc., 202 Ellwanger “ 3 
yment I not belonged to our association and who & Barry Building, Rochester, New York. ; ; sist © on 19... hk der ell & Cecsee <0 ees 
ct fig- 8 : The obligation of the maker hereof is for premiums on insurance policies PY ee 
“ 256, are desirous of using the advantages of more fully set st es sitaihed Want and for service charge P ia 19... Yy be fond _ State pie parece 
state association service. ee rk j a ro ocal Agents, Inc., received announcing 
in th $300 a Day Income beef the ramet none Canin Agmigegn remem |g. " ae ee 
i it is given, t i o the Payee as collat- . 
at the : . 7 : Welcome tes wuesennd poeniens te chica aia atommaadiiokoen the Ows: mas ; 
ies. It “It is a little over a month since state cancellation of such policy or policies by reason of failure to pay any install- | ¢ aa 19. Your State Association Service, Inc., 
: a , . . ments hereof or the happening of any other event of default hereunder. In the has b ized 
anufac- [association service has been in operation event of default in payment of any installment hereof when due or in the event een organized, _ 
nce the i P ded d $ of the bankruptcy of the maker or the appointment of a receiver of his property, | ener pT a nee ee ee LA... Pursuant to instructions of the Board 
such event or events shall Cause e tu. - . 
rs. In a oe lee fie Receent ce Sets ae shee SO eaves Serene Cert Se of Directors of the New York State As 
po: business. In other words, without any SF chee os goo: cad Eel cetcaity 4a Stes nmcada as ton, kon, 02 " Pe rn sociation of Local Agents, Inc., as an- 
0 aneeeetion of advertising i any way Fcusorayts ples of eemepencnt pF gent ny 2 par soph sty nounced in a previous bulletin, your Ex- 
. Amer- our members are availing themselves of pending payment of this agreement or cancellation of such policies, as above, | ¢ on. 19... ecutive Committee has formed the State 
; ¥ 2 that he will not do or permit anything to be done to or with said policy or Association Service Inc.. for the pur- 
domes- its service in increasing amount and policies contrary to this agreement. Lb the event of any claim. which will a > ” p 
roper ’ : require the surrender of any policy or policies, then this entire agreement shall $. on. | ane pose of financing the instalment payment 
prop numbers. There has been sufficient become immediately due and payable. State Association Service, Inc., accepts of insurance premiums by assureds 
b business to pay for the actual expense of pe as S — carrier and is holding such policy or policies as ¢ » 16 The ee ok ties th a pense 
ve Deen 0 : : s d at collateral security only. qromvecencentes BT sesnce , é ; é - 
peration as the company 1s operated a tion is vested in a voting stock held b 
lopment, ‘ F 3 g y 
estat a fot senes eases he chewed > (Sout ai ae ” ag A sseagp F ype yr psi and 
: the three elected members of your ex- 
ountries, Ha small surpl d, if th t vol- : : : 
age ? Surplus, and, i: the present vo or ecutive committee under a declaration of 
foe ial a, peer te peo = a me Lice 5) Individual, Partner or Oficer of Corporation . Bia trust whereby it will be transferred to 
i wnting, it will be able to continue to be their successors or such persons as ma 
it 18 MY Blof service to the members of the New he suid P : y 
ted by your board of directors. 
oral and BB Yop) state associati i c ecmeae ) 
e ociation without any cost 
1 be cot Hts them J MEMORANDUM OF INSURANCE POLICIES HELD BY STATE be Epa C pepoteer wo Dy gee 
Ne bass “The reaction among our members has a Seraiterel ha. cet peonaien. andl cake 
been splendid. We have had a great 
undid, é to members of the New York State As- 
ness — hia of commendation and er sociation of Local Agents, Inc. 
the officers of the state association The Gret mecsting of : 
f g of the incorporators 
5 feel that just as soon as all the men Address. of State Association Service, Inc., was 
) b 1: : < ’ ’ 
+ a sub-fme's Tealize what a valuable service it THIS CERTIFIES that the following policies have been isgued to the above named insured covering risks as defined held in Syracuse, N. Y., February 2, 
elk . that it will be used in many . in therein, subject to all the p and in or upon such policies. 1928, oh: witha Gime a copy of ie Cer- 
roductio [M-¢ Procuring of business and of clear- tificate of Incorporation, as filed with 
lows: Pig? ~~ accounts on i books. | Company Policy No. Date Term Coverage the Secretary of State, was received and 
vend let among its many advantages is feud dusted 
: ry aws adopted. 
to the ie that = is — errs ag "Hisachors oa State Association Serv- 
ocure a class of business which he ice, Inc., as named in the Certificate of 
the same sat : ; . ‘ Ice, +o 
uced out: 7 a olan been unable to take care an [nstalment Agreement providing for. or policies will be returned to the writ- Incorporation, are all the present officers 
and that is the business of the wage the payment of such premiums in ac- ing. agent for cancellation; the writing and directors of the New York State As- 
’ ee who has been accustomed to buy cordance with the schedule set forth agent will receive a copy of this notice. sociation of Local Agents, Inc. The first 
jealers home many things on the instalment therein as follows: If any such instalment is not paid meeting of directors was held immedi- 
son te and who has budgeted his A down payment of 20% of the total within the time specified State Asso- ately after the meeting of incorporators 
retty get wed and is unable to pay the full Premiums is paid to the agent, solicitor ciation Service, Inc., will return the pol- and the following officers elected : 
rere is TH he of cash required under the sys- 6 broker. icy or policies to the writing agent who President and chairman of the board— 
nately * i, which ‘ofore followed, in consequence Each of the next five payments is 10% is then required to return to State As- Albert Dodge, Buffalo; vice-presidents— 
“he some ich many people have been unable of the total premiums plus the monthly sociation Service, Inc. the short rate Eugene A. Beach, Syracuse; Frank J. 
tuced ksi. Provide themselves with proper in- service charge. unearned premium. The writing agent Gardner, Poughkeepsie; J. Rose, 
‘al export yen coverage. With this plan of par- Each of the remaining six payments may then cancel such policy or policies Buffalo; secretary-treasurer, Charles F. 
rted last cnt they are enabled to do so. jg 50% of the total premiums plus the outright or assume responsibility for the Miller, Rochester. i : 
n increas Hy Bore, opens up a wide field for monthly service charge. collection of the unpaid balance of the | The executive committee, as provided 
isiness 0 anal who will use the instalment The Instalment Agreement shall be for premiums. in the by-laws is the president, three 
export es oe for the purpose of pro- an amount equal to the total premium Schetitie. of Weneania vice-presidents and the secretary-treas- 
oad of the that a» 1s business. In the short time 6, premiums plus the total service urer. ub oes ans 
th Amer Hing it us system has been in use we charge and shall bear the same date as 1st Instalment or Down Payment, 20% The organization of State Association 
he largest wage 18 possible to insure a great many _ the policy or policies involved. of the total premiums, payable in ad- Service, Inc., is therefore completed and 
na ape who heretofore have been The assured is given a duplicate of the vance. within ten days or as soon as forms and 
ces thet... t© pay cash although they real- [nstalment Agreement containing a cer- 2nd Instalment, 10% of the total pre- instruction blanks can be ‘printed, it will 
aires e the ° P 4 g is 2 e Ps ° 
the imme ves th necessity of protecting them-  tificate of the insurance issued. miums, plus service charge, payable be ready to service insurance premiums 
srs? stocks rough the medium of insurance. The first instalment or down payment twenty-five days after date of policy or which your clients may desire to pay in 
1 increase together with the Instalment Agreement olicies with subsequent instalments monthly instalments. 
al System Here to Stay s' : Ais. P i 
le are thal » and the policy or policies involved are payable monthly thereafter. For the present and until the volume 
rsold new _ sccms to be an assured fact that sent to State Association Service, Inc. Each of the next four instalments, 10% of business warrants the employment of 
nsc Ee instal ‘ K ’ ’ 4 2 r ; 
istributols Mihere to Seen as Fe on of ere 1S by the writing agent. of total premiums, plus service charge. a full time manager, the affairs of State 
of ay and the officers of the New The second instalment is payabl 
of 6; payable 


ly ie State Association of Local Agents 
that they have been of real serv- 


twenty-five days after date of policy and 
should be sent by the assured direct to 


Each of the next six instalments, 5% 
of the total. premiums, 
charge. 


plus service 


Association Service, Inc., will be admin- 
istered from the office of Secretary- 
Treasurer Charles F. Miller, 202 E. & B. 
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building, Rochester, N. Y. 

Class A Stock to provide working 
capital will be offered only to members 
of the New York State Association of 
Local Agents, Inc., at $20 per share. It 
is preferred as to principal up to $20 per 
share and as to dividends up to $1.20 
per share per year, cumulative from 
January 1, 1930. 

Various members from all sections of 
the state have already expressed a de- 
sire to subscribe for stock. A subscrip- 
tion blank is herewith enclosed. Kindly 
make your subscription hereon, sign and 
return promptly. Any member of the 
New York State Association of Local 
Agents, Inc., may purchase any amount 
desired not exceeding twenty-five shares. 
In case the total subscriptions are for a 
greater amount than is needed for ini- 
tial working capital, the corporation re- 
serves the right to reduce all subscrip- 
tions pro rata or to call for payment 
thereof in instalments of such amounts 
and payable at such times as the needs 
of the business may require. 


But all members of the New York 
State Association of Local Agents, Inc., 
may use State Association Service, Inc., 
regardless of whether or not they invest 
in its stock. 

All members should take advantage of 
the opportunity which this service of- 
fers to preserve and increase their busi- 
ness. Every one of us are financing 
premiums right now without knowing it. 
If you are carrying unpaid items over 
sixty days you are financing premium 
payments for your assureds and it 
costs you money to do it. 

This new service provided by your 
own association costs you nothing. Sim- 
ply tell your assureds and your solici- 
tors and brokers that if any policy- 
holder desires to pay insurance premi- 
ums by the month you can now arrange 
for it. State Association Service, Inc., 
will do the rest. Complete printed in- 
structions will follow. 

Premium collections are an integral 
part of production and therefore a part 
of agency service. Any instalment plan 
relating thereto should be controiled and 
operated by agents themselves. Any 
such plan that contemplates having a 
company or its branch office dealing di- 
rectly with the assured will discourage 
agency service and bring the companies 
or their branch offices into direct com- 
petition with local agents. 

It is equally objectionable to have in- 
stalment premiums collected through 
banks or other corporations. We have 
always insisted that banks and other cor- 
porations keep out of the insurance busi- 
ness as they cannot have the insurance 
service viewpoint that an agent has to- 
ward his client. 

And so if instalment payments of in- 
surance premiums is to be forced upon 
us either from the necessity of meeting 
a new competition or supplying a public 
need, let us not forget that the collec- 
tion of premiums on that basis is still 
a part of production and therefore the 
business of the agent or broker. 

Obviously the collection and financing 
of instalment premiums can be more 
profitably and efficiently handled by 
agents collectively than by individual 
agents. It therefore becomes the duty 
of your State Association to provide its 
members with every possible service for 
meeting new conditions. This has been 
done by the organization of State Asso- 
ciation Service, Inc., to act for you and 
other members, with the agents’ vision 
and viewpoint, in the collection and 
financing of instalment payment of in- 
surance premiums by assureds who de- 
sire to pay on that basis. 

You have assureds who will desire to 
pay their insurance premiums by the 
month. Hold that business on your 
books and handle it through your own 
State Association Service, Inc. 

There are uninsured motorists in your 
locality who will buy insurance if per- 
mitted to pay premiums monthly. Go 
after that business and increase your in- 
come. Your State Association Service, 
Inc., will take care of it for you. 

The full premiums on all such policies 


cAgents Discuss Instalment Plan 


Production Forces Of Country Divided On The Subject, but Everybody 
Willing to be Quoted Has Decided Opinions; Some Brief Statements 


With the exception of automobile 
merit rating nothing has attracted as 
much attention among the automobile 
insurance fraternity this year as the 
adoption of plans providing for the pay- 
ment of premiums on the instalment 
plan. Some of the agents themselves 
have formed corporations to do business 
on the instalment plan as will be seen 
in the article about the New York state 
plan on another page. 

The Eastern Underwriter asked a 
number of agents what they thought of 
the plan and found the production forces 
divided. Most agents have positive opin- 
ions on the subject. Some of the letters 
written to The Eastern Underwriter 
follow: 


The W. L. Hatch Co., New Britain, 
Conn.: We would say that the automo- 
bile instalment premium insurance situa- 
tion in this office is probably somewhat 
different than in most. We have a 
finance company which we manage, and 
have been financing cars for several 
years. We have always been willing to 
add casualty insurance to the unpaid 
balance and charge them the regular 
rate of interest allowing the buyer to 
pay off the insurance in twelve equal 
instalments. This being the case, we 
have not interested ourselves at all in 
the instalment systems of the various 
insurance companies. 


We find very little demand for in- 
stalment insurance from people who 
have their cars paid for and when we 
do, we suggest paying it in 25% down 
and three monthly instalments which 
we carry on open account without in- 
terest charge. The average length of 
time that the money is out is then less 
than sixty days, and therefore there is 
no confliction with the anti-rebate law. 

So far as we know we have not lost a 
single customer on account of our not 
furnishing the insurance company 
method of instalment premium payment. 
Needless to say, we do not look upon 
the collection of premiums direct by the 
company with favor. 


Frank L. Kendall Agency, Rochester, 
N. H.: We are more than pleased to 
advise you that we do not approve of 
the automobile instalment payment plan 
at all. It seems to us to resemble the 
last stand of the companies to securé 
business. 

The use of the plan is not permissible 
in New Hampshire, according to a rul- 
ing made last week by the insurance 
commissioner, and we have not yet heard 
of any agent who has been in disagree- 
ment with his decision. 


Mason Insurance Agency, Keene, 
H.: We have been and now are 
against using the instalment plan of pre- 
mium payments on automobile insurance. 
We believe that if it were used it would 
extend to other lines of insurance. We 
believe it would lower the standard of 
the business as a whole. Commissioner 
Sullivan of New Hampshire has now 
ruled that the plan cannot be used in 
our state. 

John Sise & Co., Portsmouth, N. H.: 
Fortunately the commissioner of insur- 
ance in the state of New Hampshire has 
declined to accept the proposition of in- 
stalment premium payments of automo- 





will be paid to you sixty days after 
date of issue. 

Complete printed instructions and sup- 
plies will be sent you within the next 
ten days or two weeks. 

Albert Dodge, 


Charles F. Miller, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


President. 


bile insurance, nor does he allow the 
merit reduction. This, to me, is an ex- 
tremely satisfactory movement, as I see 
no reason why an automobile premium 
should be figured on a _ proportionate 
basis any more than a fire policy. It 
is obligatory I think for all insurance 
agencies to grant thirty or sixty days’ 
credit and this I think should be suffi- 
cient. 

If a policy is issued on a proportion- 
ate payment basis this necessitates ad- 


ditional bookkeeping and would no 
doubt increase the expense of one’s 
office. 


Watertown Underwriters Corporation, 
Watertown, N. Y.: From the insurance 
agency standpoint we are opposed to the 
adoption or instalation of any system 
which will increase the cost of transact- 
ing the insurance business, which in- 
creased cost must be paid out of insur- 
ance agency commissions or must be 
collected in the insurance premium paid 
to the insurance company and in either 
event must, in the final analysis, be 
borne by the policyholder. 

We believe that the introduction of 
the instalment payment system if adopt- 
ed by any branch of insurance must 
ultimately extend to all branches. There 
appears to us to be an approaching 
problem of unfair competition which, if 
the insurance agency attempts to ab- 
sorb the additional cost without making 
a proper charge to the policyholder could 
rightfully be determined a rebate and 
rebating in the insurance business is one 
of its pernicious evils. 

We believe the insurance business 
should carefully determine its final ef- 
fect before launching the business on a 
new plan which may develop evils far 
in excess of its advantages. There are 
too many tendencies in this highly com- 
petitive age toward innovations which 
in our opinion are lowering the stand- 
ards upon which the great business of 
insurance has been built. 


Howard A. Allen, Burlington, Vt.: If 
I were to express myself frankly and 
give my entire views regarding auto- 
mobile instalment business I am afraid 
that I would be liable for prosecution 
for sending improper matter through 
the mails. I haven’t seen the need of 
it yet and I think it is about time that 
the companies settled down to a definite 
plan of writing this business without 
forcing the producing agents in the field 
to resell the business every year. 

Cravens, Dargan & Co., Texas: The 
great advantage of the instalment pre- 
mium plan is that the auto owner who 
previously confined his protection to 
fire or fire and theft will now carry 
public liability, property damage, wind- 
storm and hail, plate glass, and a de- 
ductible form of collision coverage, be- 
cause he can pay the premiums in easy 
instalments. 

The instalments are financed by 
Cravens, Dargan & Co. and all collec- 
tions will be made by Cravens, Dar- 
gan & Co., just as is done with farm in- 
stalment notes in the farm department. 
This is a protection to our agents, be- 
cause they are dealing with general 
agents and not with home offices or 
with branch managers. 

Sorensen & Veblen, Inc., Bellingham, 

ash.: Our office is using the Instal- 
ment Payment Plan in a great many 
cases and we thoroughly believe in it. 
The idea of instalment insurance is 
being received by everyone as a step in 
the right direction, and we believe in a 
year from now it will be used very ex- 
tensively. This office is certainly going 
to make use of the opportunity for sell- 
ing this type of insurance. 

Manager Mason, Travelers, Albany, 
N. Y.: We gave one producer a list of 


fifteen automobiles owned in 2 small 
community. He solicited them and ¢. 
cured six. One-half of these were coy- 
ered under the instalment payment plan, 

A letter from an agent in the tert. 
tory this morning refers to the enclo. 
sure of six orders for automobile insur. 
ance as the result of his first day’s can 
vass, following a letter announcing pre. 
mium reduction and the instalment plan, 
The agent expressed his belief that both 
the instalment plan and the registration 
lists were helpful to him in securing this 
business. 

Fred W. Hunnerberg, Palatine, Ill; 
The Instalment Plan for Automobile In- 
surance works like a miracle. ‘This re- 
gion is replete with reciprocal and m- 
tual insurance where the public has been 
purchasing cheap insurance with seen- 
ing confidence. I find that the instal- 
ment plan idea is just what the public 
wants here. It masters this cheap in- 
surance argument most effectively. 

Manager Foley of the Travelers, Yon- 
kers, N. Y.: During December one of 
our agents and I solicited a battery re- 
pair man, a newcomer in the town, for 
coverage on two small trucks. The pre- 
mium at minimum limits was $202. The 
prospect finally stated that he realized 
the necessity of coverage, but could not 
pay it unless the agent could carry him 
over until the busy summer season, 
which the agent was unable to do. Dur 
ing the month of January, the agent 
went back to the prospect, told him that 
he could now write him on a basis 0 
$33.91 per month for six months, ani 
closed the order. This is one of a nun- 
ber of similar cases where the instalment 
plan has enabled our agents to clos 
business when they could not otherwist 
have done so. 

The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating. The instalment plan is helping 
our agents every day to write busines 
which they could not otherwise put 0 
their books, while it is also permitting 
the agent who has heretofore had 10 
advance the premium and collect it 
deferred instalments to use his capitd 
for other purposes. I have yet to mett 
one producer who was indifferent or 0} 
posed to the plan who did not finally 
admit that there was an absolute nects 
sity for it, and that the Travelers pla 
is better than any other arrangemeltl 
thus far suggested. 

W. L. Austin, Albany, N. Y.: We 
have never advocated instalment pay 
ments as we believe today that the lo 
agent has sufficient detail in the co 
ducting of his business as it is without! 
increasing the burden of this instalmet 
paying system. We are not using It 
our office and do not recommend salt 
The automobile situation at the preset! 
time appears to be in a very chaotic coh 
dition and nobody can tell just exact! 
what is going to develop. We_ ho 
something will develop which will & 
both to the advantage of the insutilt 
public and the company, and agents 


Packard 
President On 
Industry Problems 


Alvan Macauley, president of a 
Packard Motor Car Co. and_the ™ 
tional Automobile Chamber of Commer 
says that the major problems of the a" 
industry are: : 

1. The high and constantly grow 
cost of selling. 

2. The used car evil. 

3. The prosperity of distributors ™ 
dealers, who must make moncy. tle 

4. The growing evil of the boot® 
ging dealer who has merchandising @ 
ity with a scant sense of respons! 
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110 Fulton Street, New York City. 


Gentlemen: 





Please send me. 


cop 


of the new 


Second Edition of Simpson on THE LAW 


RELATING TO AUTOMOBILE 
ANCE, price $8.50. 


Name 


INSUR- 





Address .......... 










is the only text book dealing exclusively 
with the subject of automobile insurance 
law. 


The First Edition, published in 1921, 
has been out of print for several years. 
Many requests have been received for a 
new edition. This has now been 
prepared. 


The new Second Edition cites and 
analyzes more than 1000 automobile 
insurance cases and contains more than 
three times the amount of text contained 
in the First Edition. All the English 


and Canadian cases are included. 


THE LAW RELATING TO AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 





leading principles of insurance law 
generally. 


Where necessary, the essential facts 
of each case are stated in detail as con- 
tained in the opinion of the court. 


The Second Edition is not a mere 
digest, but a treatise of 477 pages, ar- 
ranged in 21 chapters, containing 380 
sections. 


A table of Cases and a comprehensive 
analytical index falicitate reference. 


The book is the work. of a legal 
author and editor of many years’ ex- 


law is covered. 


Every phase of automobile insurance 
The statement of the 
law necessarily includes many of the 


perience. 


The following are the chapter 
headings : 





PART I 


Automobile Insurance Generally 


Chapter | 
II. 
Il. 


Constitution of the Contract 
Construction of Policy 
Reformation of Policy 
Cancellation of Policy 

Notice and Proofs of Loss 
Agents, Brokers and Adjusters 
Arbitration, Appraisal and Award 
Extent of Loss and Amount of Recovery 
Option to Repair . 
Representations and Warranties 
Subrogation 

Actions and Defenses 


PART II 


Matters Peculiar to the Different Kinds of Automobile 


Chapter XIII. 
XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 

XVII. 

XVIII. 

XIX. 


Insurance 
Fire Insurance 


_ Theft Insurance 


Collision Insurance 
Confiscation Insurance 
Transportation Insurance 
Liability Insurance 


Insurance Policies and Bonds Covering 
Public Service Vehicles 


XX. Compulsory Liability Insurance 
‘ XXI. Mutual and Reciprocal Companies and 
Associations 
Table of Cases 
Index 
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Buffalo Solves Auto Club Problem 


Used Backfire To Prevent Spread Of This Competition; Club Has 13,000 Members; Several Hunired 
Insurance Men In Organization Got Busy With Effective Results 


In the old days of pioneer life in the 
western country prairie fires often men- 
aced whole towns. There was no fire 
fighting apparatus worthy of the name, 
and so the inventive genius of those 
hardy men on the outposts of civilization 
devised the backfire as a means of pro- 
tection. 


In the keener competition in the auto- 
mobile insurance business which has de- 
veloped in congested eastern centers of 
population the more modern underwriter 
likewise has been forced to meet the 
threatened danger lying in the spread 
of the automobile club insurance confla- 
gration. Taking a chapter from western 
history, the Buffalo Association of Cas- 
ualty Agents has found the “backfire” 
the surest way to prevent spread of the 
automobile club insurance flame, which 
two years ago in that city threatened to 
burst from the smoldering to the con- 
flagration stage at any moment. 


Menace Is Past 


Today the menace is past, in the opin- 
ion of the twenty-five company policy- 
writing agencies comprising the Buffalo 
association. The backfire has done its 
work. The Automobile Club of Buffalo, 
one of the largest in the country, with 
upwards of 13,000 members, does, it is 
true, offer a policy to its constituents, 
but it is what a prominent Buffalo un- 
derwriter described as “one of those 65 
cent things” which offers no real com- 
petition to the legitimate underwriter. 

How was the automobile club convert- 
ed from a potential foe of great strength 
into at least a neutral organization or 
possibly a tacit ally as some Buffalo 
underwriters believe? The Eastern Un- 
derwriter finds three factors have en- 
tered into the successful fight of the 
stock company representatives at Buffalo 
to prevent the establishment of serious 
competition in the form of automobile 
club insurance. 

Three factors are outstanding in the 
solution of the problem which two years 
ago confronted Buffalo with perhaps a 
greater degree of potential menace than 
most cities. They are education, co-op- 
erative advertising and “politics.” 

Let us consider the last before the 
others. Several hundred Buffalo insur- 
ance men were members of the automo- 
bile club of that city. They learned of 
the approach of a large mutual company 
to certain directors of the club with a 
plan to make this underwriter the club’s 
official agent in a wholesale insurance 
scheme. Details of the plan were never 
revealed because it died aborning, but 
only after a well planned and skillfully 
executed campaign on the part of the 
Buffalo Association of Casualty Agents. 

It was decided that the association 
should elect one of its most active mem- 
bers to the directorate of the automobile 
club, so that information concerning all 
insurance proposals would come first 
hand from that body. It is not an easy 
matter to elect a director of the Auto- 
mobile Club of Buffalo. Many men seek 
the honor, because of the prestige and 
publicity resulting from such selection. 
The club holds a form of election in 
which it is exceedingly difficult to con- 
trol voting. Ballots are cast at a mon- 
ster smoker held in the municipal audi- 
torium in Buffalo, with boxing as a side 
show. 

Thousands of members cast their bal- 
lots, swayed by the influence of a gaunt- 
let of friends of the candidates which 
must be run to reach the polling place. 
Well organized campaigns sometimes 
costing hundreds of dollars are waged to 


elect successful candidates, Knowing 
these facts the Buffalo insurance: agents 
had on the election floor a lobby which 
in numbers and effectiveness would have 
done credit to the present anti-Saloon 
League’s Congressional activities. Albert 
Dodge of the Armstrong-Roth-Cady 
agency was chosen as the strongest 
available candidate, as he is widely 
known in Buffalo business and club- cir- 
cles. 
Wins Strenuous Fight 

This particular “Al” went over, after 
a strenuous fight, and was placed on the 
board. He immediately began giving his 





F. G. NOXSEL 


fellow directors the real facts as to what 
it would actually mean to the automobile 
club to plunge directly or indirectly into 
the insurance business. Every other 
member of the casualty association made 
it his business to see one or more mem- 
bers of the club’s directorate and give 
him the same information, in different 
form perhaps, but always with the end 
in view of having the particular director 
know what he was voting for if the mat- 
ter ever came to an actual issue before 
the body of which he was a member. 

Thus politics and education were com- 
bined in a manner the effectiveness of 
which has now been established. Grad- 
ually the directors were won over to the 
fallacy of automobile club insurance, and 
it was only in January of this year that 
the Buffalo club, which once threatened 
to become the largest underwriter in this 
field in the up-state portion of New 
York at least, gave its members a policy 
for $1,000 for death or dismembering in- 
jury, described so aptly by the under- 
writer whose comment already has been 
given. 

_But the Buffalo association did not stop 
vigilance once it had checked the imme- 
diate danger of club activity in insur- 
ance lines. Its members decided to pur- 
chase two full pages of advertising in the 
club’s official, known as “The Buffalo 
Motorist,” each time it was issued, 
which is once a month. For more than 
two years this copy has been run con- 
tinuously. The total cost to each par- 
ticipating agency has not exceeded $100 
for that entire period, averaging about 
$4 an issue. The magazine is sent to 
every member of the club, a nominal sub- 
scription fee being included in his dues. 

Good Will 


Members of the Buffalo association 


smile when asked how many policy sales 
they can trace to the advertising, but 
they agree that the expression of good 
will, the subsidy or call it what you will, 
has had the desired purpose of putting 
an end to agitation for wholesale cover- 
age of automobile liability by this par- 
ticular club. And as that is just what the 
stock company agencies had in mind 
when they devised the plan, nobody 
seems disposed to break the circle that 
has been responsible for the monthly in- 
sertion of the advertisement. 

The copy is kept bright and interest- 
ing, of timely interest to motorists, and 
always has a theme along the construc- 
tive line, to combat the increasing activ- 
ity of the mutuals in automobile liabil- 
ity underwriting. A study of the copy 
of the advertisement which the Buffalo 
association inserted in the most recent 
edition of “The Motorist” reveals how 
well this theme is being carried out, and 
incidentally reveals the neatly worded 
inference that such automobile insurance 
as the club does issue is worth very 
little to the average motorists. 

The text of the association advertise- 
ment, two full pages in a center spread, 
is used each month to convey a similar 
message, with the names of the partici- 
pating agencies appended. in alphabetical 
order. 

Newspaper’s Offer 


One other problem is being met by 
the Buffalo association, which holds reg- 
ular luncheon meetings, that being the 
insurance scheme of the Buffalo newspa- 
pers. Upon payment of a fee of $1.25 
plus a promise to take the newspaper for 


a year the motorist is given what is de. 
scribed as a $10,000 policy. It is one of 
standard form newspaper policics, but 
strange as it may seem many persons 
interviewed by the agents of the Buffalo 
stock companies have told them they be. 
lieve they actually have not only $10, 
in insurance upon their lives if they are 
killed in an automobile accident, or in. 
jured permanently, but also that they be. 
lieve that for the sum of $1.25 they have 
purchased a like amount of all public lia. 
bility and property damage insurance, 
It does not take much argument to 
convince such persons of the fallacy of 
their belief, of course, and no Buffalo 
agent has as yet encountered a real pros. 
pect who has refused to take out proper 
liability insurance as the result of his 
ownership of a newspaper policy. Here, 
too, a continuous campaign of education 
is planned by the Buffalo casualty asso- 
ciation and it is bringing results. 
William T. Gourt of the Aetna is pres- 
ident of the Buffalo association which 
has done so much to raise the standard 
of casualty insurance underwriting in 
that city. Frederick G. Noxsel of the 
Noxsel-Dimich general agency is vice- 
president and Charles Junghaus of R.L 
ood & Co., is secretary and treasurer. 
The association plans to continue its 
meetings with a view to aiding its mem- 
bers in their efforts to combat all forms 
of unfair competition, whether it comes 
from automobile club or other sources, 
and believes that its future record wil 
be similar to that of the past, because of 
the fine spirit of harmony and co-opera 
tion which pervades the ranks of its 
membership. 





Auto Discussion 
Covers 7 
Wide Range 


The Texas State Insurance Commis- 
sion held a hearing on April 18. to de- 
termine matters of interest to casualty 
companies writing automobile coverage. 
To show the widespread interest in such 


topics the following agenda of matters 
up for discussion will interest the auto- 
mobile insurance fraternity: 


Adoption of a uniform experience ’ 


blank to be filed with the commission 
by all companies operating in Texas. 

To discuss non-ownership or contin- 
gent liability insurance. 

To discuss reclassification for public 
liability and property damage. 

To discuss reasonable rates for insur- 
ance covering liability in Mexico. 

The commission wants a uniform ex- 
perience blank in order that it may have 
correct knowledge of premiums, claims 
and losses of each company operating 
in Texas. It is understood the compa- 
nies have no objection to such blanks. 

_The non-ownership or contingent lia- 
bility question has been growing in in- 
terest for some time and must now be 
placed upon a scientific basis. 

The reclassification of the public lia- 
bility and property damage insurance 
appears necessitated by increased busi- 
ness in these lines and increased num- 
ber of companies writing the coverage. 
Whether the commission will propose a 
change in the present rates remains to 
be seen. 

The rates for liability insurance in 
Mexico, as well as property damage and 
collision, are things which must be 
threshed out sooner or later in view of 
the number of car owners in Texas vis- 
iting Mexico from day to day, week to 
week and month to month. 


“Other Insurance” 
Decision In 
Kentucky 


Where the purchaser of an automobile 
who took out a fire insurance policy 
thereon knew of additional insurance be- 
ing put on the car by a finance com- 
pany until after a fire, such additional 
insurance was not “other insurance’ 
within the terms of the purchaser’s pol- 
icy, unless the purchaser of the car rat 
fied the contract after the fire. : 

In an action on a policy of fire i 
surance covering automobile, in which 
the defendant contended that additional 
insurance had been put on the car, the 
person who brought the suit should have 
been required to answer the questiol 
whether he was claiming anything ut 
der such additional insurance on whi 
he knew nothing until after the fire. 

Where the fire policy is issued through 
a general or recording agency and the 
insured discloses to the agent the & 
istence of a mortgage which would it 
validate the contract from its very i 
ception, issuance of the policy afier such 
disclosure is a waiver of any conditiol 
of the contract inconsistent with the 
known facts. 

These very important principles of the 
law in Kentucky and elsewhere were ti 
result of the trial in the suit of C. 
Jacobs against the Glens Falls Insurantt 
Co. in which Jacobs recovered a judg 
ment for $700 for the destruction of 4! 
automobile which was insured by th 
company. 





Airplanes are now being sold on tht 
instalment plan. One of the large plas? 
companies requires 30% down on 
small planes, which sell for about * 
500. Money for the deferred payment 
is often earned by the plane. 
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‘Graffic Congestion Spoiling the Larty 


All is Lovely In Auto Situation But The Driving; What The Automobile Age Is Doing To Our Horse And 
Surrey Thoroughfares; Underwriters Watching Several Aspects Of Present 
Conditions 


Congestion of city streets and subur- 
ban highways is being watched by auto- 
mobile underwriters for ways in which 
it can hurt. Every city in the country 
has a traffic problem, endless numbers of 
special Commissions or committees are 
trying to find solutions and while reme- 
dies for the impossible conditions are 
always presented in the reports, they 
are not able to put them in operation on 
the streets or it would have been done 
long ago. 

The heart of the matter seems to be 
that the cities and highways, built for 
horse-drawn vehicles are now jammed 
with automobiles. The real solutions all 
call for facilities that no city has and 
which would take years to build and 
untold millions to finance. Under con- 
sideration by city builders are arterial 
highways, express highways, super-high- 
ways, by-pass highways; underground, 
overhead, inter-avenue thoroughfares. 
The wealthiest cities in the nation stand 
aghast at the contemplated. expendi- 
tures. 

Congestion, some automobile under- 
writers believe, cannot help but have 
consequences unfavorable to their busi- 
ness. Take the matter of parking. This 
is the most controversial of all aspects 
of the problems of street use. It is 
complicated because it involves so many 
apparent conflicts of interest. All cit- 
ies have parking regulation of some de- 
gree up to the limit of prohibiting all 
parking within congested districts. 


The Ideal of Traffic Regulation 


To keep traffic moving seems to be 
the ideal toward which traffic regula- 
tion is directed. But the contention of 
the motorist is that he must stop oc- 
casionally or there is no point in mov- 
ing. The large majority of motorists 
visit the centers of the city to conduct 
business, to shop, or to go to places 
of amusement. [f the motorist is pre- 
vented by conditions or regulations from 
using his car for these purposes, the 
value of the private passenger car to its 
owner has been materially reduced. An 
automobile is chiefly useful because it 
takes people from somewhere to some- 
where. If it takes them merely through 
somewhere it has fulfilled only part of 
Its function. 

_ Many interesting situations have arisen 
M cities because of the parking limita- 
tions. Take Chicago, for instance. In 
that town the big stores were formerly 
i the oop and many are still there, but 
the limited parking privileges have kept 
the public away from such stores in 
droves, with the result that not only have 


hindreis of side street shops been 
opened. and a great store development 
‘taken lace on the lake front out of the 
loop zone, but the big mail order houses 
ae opening large neighborhood stores 
far from the city’s business center. 

The remarkable development of sys- 
tems of suburban bus lines with the 
seat improvement in their equipment 
and luxury accommodations together 
agp the other conditions are regarded 
r. Sonic as the first signs of a trend 
Pi may have a far-reaching effect on 
€ everyday use of the private pleasure 
all ‘he motor industry has achieved 
: tT 


‘er goal of a car for every fam- 
iS m the country and its plans for the 
mmediate future are for two cars per 
a One of the obstacles to the 
chevement of this is that the roads 
Won't hold the cars. 


4 New York as “Exhibit A” 

sigh York and its environs presents 

bi 1s regarded by many of the traf- 
€xperts as the most complicated traf- 

“Problem in the world.. The chief rea- 


‘to the limit of endurance. 


son is the topographical conditions. 

At its widest point Manhattan Island 
is barely two miles. From the battery 
to the Harlem River Ship Canal is 
twelve miles and there is congestion of 
traffic at some time during the day on 
every mile of it. All the means of ac- 
cess and egress to and from this strip 
are a series of bottle-necks of traffic. 
The section most affected is the mid- 
town shopping and theatre district and 
the time of worst congestion is just be- 
fore and after theatre hours. 

The amazing real estate development 
in this mid-town section within the past 
two or three years has intensified the 
problem. The new skyscrapers in the 
Grand Central Terminal section rival the 
lower Manhattan skyline of a dozen 
years ago. The Chanin building recently 
opened rises fifty-six stories and it will 
soon have as neighbor the Chrysler 
building which will be the tallest in the 
city, sixty-four stories, more than ten 
floors higher than the Woolworth Tower. 
The new mammoth New York Central 
building and the Lincoln building soon 
to be completed. 


between Forty-second street and Fifty- 
first street. On the East and West 
Sides of Broadway are dozens of the- 
atres. When the cars reach the zone 
they are soon blocked. It has been es- 
timated that it took a car forty-five min- 
utes or an hour to go from the Ritz 
at Madison avenue and Forty-seventh 
street, to Broadway and Forty-fourth 
street. The distance: is only a few 
blocks. 

Finally, the new police commissioner, 
Grover Whalen, inaugurated new traffic 
rules, making drastic regulations against 
left and right hand turns except at cer- 
tain places. This has helped the car 
situation somewhat although the street 
pedestrians are complaining that they 
cannot move more than a block or two 
between lights because of the new side- 
walk rules which were promulgated at 
the same time the theatre automobile 
traffic rules were adopted. 


Delays Cost $1,000,000 a Day 


It is commonly said that the cost of 
traffic delays in New York amount to 
$1,000,000 a day. This is loss in busi- 





A Quiet Hour in 


An increasing number of people ride 
to business in their cars and especially 
is this so in the mid-town section. Many 
tenants locate in this district because it 
is more accessible. But the net effect 
from the traffic viewpoint is more parked 
cars and thousands more of pedestrians. 
Statisticians have figured out that if all 
the people in the offices south of Cham- 
bers street were to go into the street 
at one time they couldn’t find foot room 
and would be several deep on the streets. 
The skyscrapers in the mid-town sec- 
tion are adding huge numbers of office 
people to the dense shopping trade of 
the district and the pedestrian problem 
is becoming daily more acute. This of 
course makes the auto traffic conges- 
tion worse as the two problems go to- 
gether. 


Theatre Hour Madness 


One has to experience the after- 
theatre traffic conditions in New York 
to appreciate how near they have come 
Beginning 
at 8 o'clock thousands of automobiles 
start for a congested point—Broadway 


Times Square 


ness time. No one has attempted to fig- 
ure the deductible against the pleasure of 
a week-end motor trip due to traffic con- 
ditions. On a Sunday evening the traf- 
fice jams of returning cars reach fifty 
miles outside the city. At the New Jer- 
sey approaches to ferries to uptown 
Manhattan motorists stand for hours in 
line creeping foot by foot toward the 
ferry slips. Manhattan being an island, 
all the traffic is “bottle-necked” through 
the limited facilities. Four bridges serve 
the entire Long Island territory. Be- 
fore the Holland Tunnels were com- 
pleted to New Jersey, ferry boats—prac- 
tically all of the speed and design of the 
“ferry boat” age—were the only means 
of getting over the Hudson River with 
anear: 

New York may be more unfavorably 
situated than other cities but it is only 
in degree. The worst features of the 
traffic problem are common to all. It 
is this fact that is making automobile 
congestion a subject of more thought in 
insurance company offices than ever be- 
fore. It touches all phases of insurance. 
A person is killed or injured approxi- 


mately every half-minute from automo- 
bile accidents. 

Other trends affecting the general 
problem are the speedier cars of today, 
faster highways and increase in the 
maximum of speed laws. Ten years 
ago the general maximum speed allowed 
was twenty-five miles an hour; now it 
is thirty-five to forty-five miles. On spe- 
cial highways the maximum is higher. 
The increased braking facilities of the 
present day car has made fast driving 
safer. These faster cars brought about 
a change in design, lowering of the cen- 
ter of gravity to make them safer with 
the greater speed and this together with 
the greater riding comfort has made the 
average owner a fast driver on the high- 
ways. But speed and safety are in in- 
verse ratio to each other as shown by 
the records of the insurance company 
claim departments. The insurance com- 
pany is becoming the barometer of all 
the new factors in the automobile situa- 
tion. : 


No Quick Remedy for Traffic Congestion 


To summarize the picture, there is no 
quick remedy for traffic congestion. 
Automobile distribution has outstripped 
facilities for its use. There are auto- 
mobiles enough to carry the entire popu- 
lation of the United States but if they 
all got into them there wouldn’t be 
enough surfaced highways for them to 
go anywhere. Cities and highways were 
not planned for the automobile age. All 
roads lead into town; the great need of 
the country is for by-pass roads that 
avoid the towns, The main route from 
Washington to Philadelphia and New 
York takes one through the heart of 
Baltimore. Most of this through traffic 
would rather keep out of the streets of 
Baltimore. A good example of a by-pass 
highway is the main road from Chicago 
to East St. Louis by which sixteen towns 
are by-passed in 300 miles. 

The net effect of traffic regulation is 
not to facilitate motorists in the use of 
their cars but to frustrate them. To 
discourage them from entering the busi- 
ness section of town; to prevent them 
from stopping if they do enter; and to 
shoo them out as tast as possible. Some 
cities have provided free parking space 
on the edge of town. Pittsburgh pro- 
vided such space at the edge of the river 
and charged ten cents. The traction 
companies saw a chance to coax the mo- 
torist into their cars and many of them 
laid out parking space at their outer 
terminals. One of the most successful 
of these ventures was that of the Phila- 
delphia Rapid Transit Co. which cared 
for 600 cars a day but Philadelphia traffic 
was not noticeably less. 

All such schemes to cope with the 
traffic problem not only do not get at 
the heart of the matter but they oper- 
ate against the interests of large sec- 
tions of the people. The value of any 
district as a business center depends 
upon its accessibility. This in turn de- 
pends upon the ability of the arteries of 
travel to carry the necessary commodi- 
ties there and the requisite purchasing 
power to remove them. Every survey 
shows the motor car to be an important 
factor in bringing purchasing power to 
the business district. Two of the most 
frequently urged traffic regulations are 
the prohibiting of street loading and un- 
loading of merchandise and the parking 
of pleasure cars. If such policy regu- 
lations could be enforced to the letter 
at this time the business of every city 
would be paralyzed immediately. 

No one has yet tested the utmost con- 
sequences of complete regulation of 
automobile traffic in this automobile age. 
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The problems connected with parking 
are essentially administrative problems, 
among the most difficult that confront 
the American municipal corporation. The 
ever-increasing number of cars, their 
habitual use by all classes and, too, fre- 
quently, the inadequacy and inconven- 
ience of other means of transportation, 
lead to conditions that call for intelligent 
regulation in the interest of all who use 
the streets and highways of our cities 
and towns; of those who live there, and 
of those who come there on business or 
for pleasure. The conflicting interests 
that must be reconciled, as far as pos- 
sible, are those of automobile operators 
who seek a temporary stopping place for 
their cars, those of carriers of goods and 
passengers, as well as others whose in- 
terest it is that the highways shall be 
kept clear for traffic, and those of the 
owners of property adjacent to the high- 
way, whose access thereto is impeded. 
Local conditions are frequently a factor. 
It may be of interest to review the cases 
in which such controversies have come 
before the courts. 

The regulation of motor vehicles used 
upon the public highways, whether by 
residents or non-residents, whether for 
hire or for private use, is an attribute 
of the police power of the state and its 
exercise is nowhere disputed. As Judge 
Orlady aptly puts it: 

“The state legislature has, beyond question, 
the power to provide for the construction and 
maintenance of the public highways, whether 
streets in cities and boroughs, or roads in town- 
ships, and it has a full and clear power to pro- 
vide regulations for their use. It must also 
be conceded that this power may be delegated 
without diminution to a local municipality. By 
which the state imparts to its creature, the 
municipality, the powers necessary to the per- 
formance of its functions and to the protection 
of its citizens in their persons and property.” 

Power of the Legislature 

Indeed, it has been held that the legis- 
lature may absolutely prohibit the use 
of motor vehicles, or certain types of 
vehicles, upon designated highways and 
streets, or may delegate such power to 
local authorities. However, in such case, 
the authority must expressly appear and 
cannot rest on implication. These points 
are too well settled and the authorities 
too numerous to merit discussion. 


Parking Limitation 

On the more limited question, the 
regulation of parking, Pugh vs. Des 
Moines best deserves to be considered 
the leading case. There an ordinance 
provided that no person should, between 
certain hours, leave standing on certain 
streets any vehicle for a longer period 
than twenty minutes for loading and un- 
loading. A bill to restrain its enforce- 
ment was brought by the owner of a pri- 





vate passenger automobile, who was ac- 
customed to drive to his office and leave 
his car standing during business hours 
in the block where his office was located. 
His contention was that the ordinance 
exceeded the powers of the city and was 
unreasonable. The supreme court re- 
versed the decree of the court below 
granting an injunction and, after a 
learned review of the authorities, said: 

“We have these propositions established, so 
far as the city and the general public are con- 
cerned: That the public streets of a city are 
dedicated to public use, and are a public way 
from ‘side to side and end to end,’ and that any 
private. use thereof which .in any degree detracts 
from or hinders or prevents its free use as a 
public way to its full extent is, within the 
meaning of the law, an obstruction or encum- 
brance, and any obstruction or encumbrance for 
private purposes is in law a nuisance.” 

To the argument that the state auto- 
mobile law enacted that no municipality 
could exclude the owner of an auto- 
mobile from the free use of the high- 
way, the court replied: 


“‘We must construe this language to mean that 
free use which is involved in the right to come 
and go and drive upon the streets without let 
or hindrance. The idea of the free use of a 
street does not involve the right to obstruct the 
free use of the street. If one man, in the ex- 
ercise of his right to the free use of the street, 
can stable his automobile upon the public street 
and leave it standing there, any number of per- 
sons can exercise the same right, until a point is 


* reached where the travel upon the street is ab- 


solutely obstructed.” 

A similar argument was made in Beck 
v. Cox, where the ordinance under at- 
tack required any person leaving a vehi- 
cle standing to place it on. the right 
hand side of the street. The regulation, 
it was held, came within the charter 
power to keep the streets free from ob- 
struction, which, within limits of reason 
and fairness, was a subject within the 
discretion of the city council. The stop- 
ping, temporarily and for a reasonable 
time, of an automobile in a public street 
for the convenience of the owner, is not 
to be held an obstruction, but one can- 
not use the street as a garage contrary 
to reasonable police regulations. The 
time, place and manner of the alleged 
obstruction must be considered. 

Somewhat more difficult questions arise 
when a local regulation is confined to 
a particular class of vehicles, such as 
those for hire. In Comm. v. Rinker, a 
summary conviction, under an ordinance 
placing, on the parking of motor ve- 
hicles for hire. restrictions that did not 
apply to similar private vehicles, was 
reversed. Under the ordinance, it was 
observed, one using a hired automobile 
could not have it parked near a store 
or railroad station, while one owning a 
car could park it. to await his conven- 
ience. “The ordinance,” the court. con- 
cluded, “which denies the right to the 


citizen who rides in an automobile hired 
for the occasion, which is enjoyed by an- 
other citizen, who may own his automo- 
bile, is both unreasonable and discrimi- 
natory, and, therefore, void.” In Texas 
an ordinance making it a misdemeanor 
for any person, Owning or using a ve- 
hicle conveying passengers or goods for 
hire, to “stop, stand or detain” such ve- 
hicle on certain streets except when act- 
ually engaged in receiving or delivering 
passengers or goods, was held oppressive 
and in contravention of common right. 
So also, in Missouri, an ordinance pro- 
hibiting the parking of automobiles car- 
rying passengers for hire was held void, 
because the law merely authorized muni- 
cipalities to regulate parking and also 
because it was unreasonable. But by the 
great weight of authority, there is a 
fundamental difference between the use 
of highways by the public in the usual 
way for pleasure or business, and as a 
place of business or as a main instru- 
mentality for carrying on business for 
private gain. As to the former the pow- 
er to regulate should be sparingly ex- 
ercised and only when reasonably neces- 
sary to the public interest; as to the 
latter the authority to use may be given 
or withheld. Such grants are in the 
nature of concessions by the _ public, 
which the legislature may confer or 
withhold, extending the privilege to some 
persons and denying it to others because 
of differences of character or capacity, 
and defining the terms upon which the 
privilege shall be exercised. “There is,” 
says the Supreme Court of Florida, “a 
distinction between allowing the parking 
of ordinary vehicles by the general pub- 
lic along the streets and allowing owners 
or operators of taxicabs operated for 
hire to appropriate a certain portion of 
a busy street as a location for the con- 
duct of their private business, where 
their vehicles are kept in the intervals 
when they are not employed in the car- 
riage of persons or property, and while 
awaiting, or soliciting, such employment.” 

From early times the business of a 
public hackman has been held to be af- 
fected with a public interest and sub- 
ject to governmental regulation. Hence, 
long before automobiles came into use, 
ordinances had been sustained authoriz- 


ing city officers to prescribe the places. 


where hacks and other vehicles for hire 
should stand, particularly in the neigh- 
borhood of railroad stations, and requir- 
ing drivers to obey the directions of the 
police in regard to the places which their 
vehicles should occupy, for the preven- 
tion of congestion, disorder and the an- 
noyance of travelers. This principle ap- 
plies to motor vehicles even though in 
some instances it may confer upon one 
person a position of advantage over an- 
other, remembering, of course, that such 
control is not to be exercised arbitrarily 
and unreasonably. If vehicles for hire 
may be assigned to designated parking 
places on the highway, it would seem 
proper that they should be secured in 
the use of such positions. Such was 
the decision in a recent Massachusetts 
case, where a conviction was sustained 
under an ordinance forbidding the park- 
ing of vehicles not taxicabs within the 











limits of. any taxicab stand. The sstab- 
lishment of public stands being reason. 
able and necessary, a further provision 
was required to make the observance of 
the regulation possible. “No right of 
any citizen is impaired,” said the court, 
“by an ordinance which prohibits the 
parking of vehicles at a place in a pub- 
lic street or highway where such person 
has no legal title to the land occupied 
by the street or highway and has no 
interest in such greater than easement 
of travel which is held in common with 
all citizens.” 


Parking One’s Own Car 

Before considering the rights of ad- 
joining owners in connection with the 
use of the highway, it may be well, in 
passing, to mention the rights of such 
owners in reference to their own prop- 
erty. That one may park one’s car and 
permit others to park on one’s own land 
would seem axiomatic unless the park- 
ing is conducted in such a manner as 
to constitute a nuisance to the neigh- 
borhood. If a garage or filling station 
may be held a nuisance, so also may 4 
parking stand. The question depends 
upon the nature and result of the acts 
of which complaint is made, and not upon 
the means by which they are produced. 
In Robinson v. London General Omni- 
bus Co. Ltd. the turning, shunting, 
standing and repairing of motor buses 
in the street, in such a way that vibra 
tion and noise disturbed the owners and 
occupiers of adjoining houses, was he 
a nuisance. So much may be concede 
without detracting from the owner’ 
right to use his property as he sees fit 
One who stands his car on private prop 
erty with the owner’s express permis 
sion cannot therefore be brought within 
the purview of an act directed against 
the improper use of public streets. 

In a well-known line of cases it has 
been sought to limit the control of rail- 
road companies over their stations aml 
depot grounds to the extent of prevent 
ing them from giving to one person “ 
corporation the exclusive privilege ° 
going on the railroad’s grounds to solicit 
transportation of baggage and _passel- 
gers, as tending to create a monopoly 
detrimental to the traveling pub! c. But 
a great majority of decisions ho'd that 
such a contract by a railroad is valid, 
and the principle has recently been tt 
affirmed by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The station grounds, ! 
is said, belong to the railroad compat 
and it may put them to any use t’ at does 
not interfere with its duties as a « ommo! 
carrier. The grant of special p ivileges 
to one creates no duty to grant li!-< priv 
leges to others, nor is the railrc d com 
pany bound to permit persons h: 
business with it to enter its pe 
solicit trade and use its property 
on their own business. It is urve 
such exclusive contracts make ‘or &' 


order at depots, prevent annoya'ce, and 
serve the convenience and the sxfety° 
passengers. Possibly this is so, provit 
ed an adequate service be ma tained 
The duty of carriers to depend: nt St 


vices is a problem of public ser’ ice la" 
and this special phase of it sh 
be treated as an isolated topic. 
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theless, a railroad’s private property can- 
not be taken, without compensation, for 
the purpose of establishing a public taxi- 
cab stand. 


Owner of Nearby Property 

When the special rights of the private 

owner of property abutting on a public 
street are examined, it will be found that, 
while there is some conflict of opinion, 
at least his admitted right to air, light 
and free access confers upon him an in- 
terest in the highway peculiar to himself 
and exceeding that of the general pub- 
lic. At the most, and in a majority of 
jurisdictions, he owns the fee of the 
street or highway to the center line, sub- 
ject to the easement of travel in the 
public. At common law, ownership of 
land adjoining a public road is prima 
facie evidence of title to the soil to the 
middle of the road, although the pre- 
sumption may be rebutted by the sur- 
rounding circumstances. Ordinarily the 
fee to the center of the highway belongs 
to the abutting landowners. The inter- 
est of the public is merely a right of 
way upon the land for purposes of trav- 
el, while the owner retains his proprietor- 
ship of the soil, subiect to its undisturbed 
use by the traveling public against whom 
neither owner nor stranger has a right 
to create an obstruction. This is very 
old law. Modern cases reiterate this 
principle. In Hickman v. Maisey, the 
plaintiff had rented land, crossed by 
highway, to a horse trainer. The 
defendant, after notice not to do so, 
went on the highway, observing with 
glasses and taking notes of the trials of 
race horses. The defendant was held to 
be a trespasser and enjoined from re- 
peating the acts complained of. In Von- 
dersmith’s Case, a hackman standing in 
front of a hotel was ordered to leave 
and was arrested on his refusal to do 
so. He charged the officer with assault 
and battery, but the latter was released 
on habeas corpus. “No one,” said the 
court, “has a right to stand or carry 
on any business in front of any man’s 
house, and if he is thus annoyed and 
notifies the party to leave and he doesn’t, 
he has a perfect right to use sufficient 
force to compel the offender to.go. . 
His refusal to go gave the proprietor a 
right to take him by the collar and put 
him off the pavement, or call a public 
officey to do so, which was the wiser 
course.” One has been held to be a tres- 
passer who stood on the sidewalk in front 
of a man’s house and used towards him 
abusive language, not having stopped for 
a justifiable purpose. “Suppose,” it was 
added, “a strolling musician stops in front 
of a gentleman’s house, and plays a tune 
or sings an obscene song under his win- 
dow, can there be doubt that he is liable 
in trespass?” The traveler on the pub- 
lic highway has admittedly a right to 
Stop, and may, in case of necessity, load 
or unload or allow his vehicle to remain 
a reasonable time for his own conven- 
lence, if he does not unduly interfere 
with the rights of others in their use 
of the highway. The occasional stop- 
Ping or standing of carriages or wagons 
near abutting property, not continued an 
unusual or unnecessary length of time, 
is spoken of as an appropriate use of 
the highway. But there is no right to 
make continuous use of the highway in 
front of private property as a standing 
Place for one’s vehicles, and to cut off 
or obstruct access to the property, or 
otherwise interfere therewith, so as to 
Constitute a nuisance. It would seem 
then that, at common law, to leave an 
automobile constantly standing at the 
side of the highway, in front of private 
Property, against the will of the abut- 
ting owner, without authority of law or 
ordinance, is a trespass where the fee 
of the highway is in such owner, and, 
Perhaps, a nuisance where he has but 
an easement. Can the city or state con- 
fer such authority ? 

It has been laid down many times, in 
Controversies foreign to the point now 
under discussion, that neither the legis- 
ature nor the municipal authorities can 
Sanction such a use of a public street 
ly with the rights of the adjacent owners, 
Without compensation, whether they own 


the fee of the street or their interest 
or highway as will interfere substantial- 
is in the nature of an easement. These 
rights are, principally, the right of ac- 
cess, frequently called that of ingress and 
egress, the right to light and air, the 
right of view, and the right to have the 
street or road kept open as a_ public 
highway, for the benefit of the abutting 
property. So far as the protection of 
these special interests is concerned, it 
seems, in practice, to matter little to 
most courts whether the abutter owns 
the fee to the center of the highway or 
not; in either case they are safeguarded 
as property. Similarly, in the cases re- 
lating to parking, a precise definition of 
the true nature of the abutting owner’s 
right is seldom required for his protec- 
tion. It may be conceded that a license 
from the municipauty to carry on a gen- 
eral business on the highway will not 
justify the licensee in establishing him- 
self thereon in such a way as to consti- 
tute a nuisance. Thus the continual 
maintenance of a lunch wagon in a pub- 
lic street, obstructing access to the ad- 
joining property, was held a nuisance, 
giving an abutting owner specially in- 
jured the right to sue for an injunction, 
although the defendant conducted his 
business under a city license. “The ease- 
ment acquired by the public,” it was said 
in a similar case, “includes every reason- 
able means of transportation for per- 
sons and commodities, and of transmis- 
sion of intelligence, which the advance 
of civilization may render suitable for 
a highway. It may well be that 
the present instrumentalities or methods 
of travel do not necessarily exhaust the 
range of uses to which highways may be 
put, but the acts of the defendant do 
not belong to the class of purposes for 
which ways have been established.” 
Where a city granted to an individual, 
in consideration of a money payment, a 
permit to keep his wagon, when not in 
use, in the street in front of his shop, 
and an injury resulted therefrom to a 
third person, the city was held liable in 
damages for maintaining a nuisance. 

Is the establishment of parking spaces 
in front of private property a legitimate 
use of the highway? In Branahan v. 
Hotel Co., a hack stand, established by 
ordinance of council in front of the plain- 
tiff’s hotel, obstructing the street in front 
of shops occupied by the plaintiff’s ten- 
ants and interfering with access, was 
enjoined. The city, said the court, had 
no power to appropriate the easement 
of an adjacent owner to private use, with- 
out compensation. 

Another group of cases upholds the 
validity of ordinances authorizing the 
establishment of specially licensed cab 
stands in favor of designated operators, 
with the written consent of the abut- 
ting property owners. Without that con- 
sent, it is said in McFall v. St. Louis, 
the city would have no power nor au- 
thority to authorize hack and carriage 
drivers to stand their horses and ve- 
hicles upon the streets in front of abut- 
ting private properties, and thereby ob- 
struct the ingress and egress. But,“in a 


_ Virginia case, the court, in upholding 


such an arrangement, did not wish to 
be understood as deciding that the ordi- 
nance would be invalid without the clause 
requiring the consent of the abutting 
owner, provided it was so worded as to 
prevent interference with his rights. Pro- 
visions in ordinances requiring the con- 
sent of the owner of property in front 
of which it was proposed to maintain 
a taxicab stand, before a permit would 
be granted to the applicant, have been 
held reasonable. 

On the other hand, in Illinois an in- 
junction to restrain the maintenance, in 
front of railroad property, of -a hack 
stand established by ordinance, was re- 
fused, and in Ohio an ordinance, making 
it unlawful for the operator of a vehicle 
to park in front of a railroad station 
without permission from the person hav- 
ing the supervision of the station, was 
held invalid as a delegation of power, 
and discriminatory in its operation. It 
seems needless to observe that an abut- 
ting owner cannot, by lease or permit, 


of the highway. 


grant the use of part of the street in 
front of his property to another so as 
to confer special privileges upon one 
who is otherwise entitled to use the 
street only upon terms equal with oth- 
ers similarly situated. And this is true 
although the owner may be entitled to 
privileges in the highway in front of 
his premises to a somewhat greater ex- 
tent than the general public, such as tem- 
porary occupation in connection with his 
business, or a reasonable use for the pur- 
pose of receiving or expediting the de- 
parture of guests, which does not unne- 
cessarily interfere with the public use, or 
conflict in other respects with proper mu- 
nicipal control, 

In the Waldorf-Astoria v. City of N. 
Y. case, as well as in other cases of the 
same type, it will be noticed that the 
abutting property was operated as a ho- 
tel, a public calling, but nothing is made 
of this in the opinion of the court. It is 
significant that in the ordinance under 
attack the mayor was authorized to lo- 
cate public hack stands only alongside 
the curb adjacent to public buildings, 
railroad stations, steamship and ferry 
landings, hotels, restaurants and thea- 
tres; places where experience indicated 
that a number of cabs would be needed. 
There is, nevertheless, nothing to indi- 
cate that, in a jurisdiction where the 
abutting owner has no more than an 
easement in the highway, the principle 
of Waldorf-Astoria Hotel Co. v. City of 
N. Y. might not be applied to residential 
or other property, provided the right of 
access were protected. In matter of 
Hofeler v. Buck, where news stands on 
the sidewalks were held nuisances, the 
hack stand case was distinguished from 
the case at bar “by the fact that the 
use of a hack is incidental to the pur- 
pose of a street which is primarily for 
travel. This also applies to the tempo- 
rary parking of automobiles.” In a built- 
up city, where traffic conditions are 
acute, it will seldom be practicable, or 
even possible, to establish a stand for 
cars in front of private property without 
measurably interfering with the adjoin- 
ing Owner’s easement. Where the com- 
mon law rule prevails and the title of 
the owner extends to the center of the 
highway, the power of the municipality 
to impose an additional burden on the 
property in the form of a cab stand has 
been denied in McFall v. St. Louis, and 
is at best doubtful. The eminent domain 
cases are so conflicting as to be of little 
help. 

The street railway cases are among 
those that make it very difficult to draw 
the line between uses which constitute 
an additional servitude and those which 
do not, the tendency being to extend 
the right to use new means of locomo- 
tion as an improved method of travel 
and in furtherance of the ordinary use 
“When the highway is 
not restricted in its dedication to some 
particular mode of use,” said Judge Coo- 
ley, “it is open to all suitable methods; 
and it cannot be assumed that these 
wil be the same from age to age, or that 
new means of making the way useful 
must be excluded merely because their in- 
troduction may tend to the inconvenience 
or even to the injury of those who con- 
tinue to use the road after the same 
manner as formerly.” However, in the 
opinion of one learned commentator, it 
is. difficult to resist the conviction that 
the rights of the owners of the fee are 
unjustly impaired by the rules which 
some of the decisions sanction. There 
is also an essential difference between 
the easement of the public in an urban 
and a suburban highway. The control 
of cities over the surface of their streets, 
with a view to the safety and conven- 
ience of travel, is necessarily extensive, 
whereas the power of the counties is 
more limited. The congestion of city 
traffic makes this distinction especially 
important in the regulation of vehicles. 
In a modern municipality the question 
of control is complicated by the fact that 
there may be found streets of more than 
one type; some where the fee is owned 
by the adjacent owners, others owned 
wholly by the city, due to differences in 


the form of dedication or the title ac- 
quired in condemnation proceedings. 

It may conceivably be urged that a 
city, in the course of its general control 
of the streets, and in order to expedite 
the movement of traffic, has power to 
establish parking places at the side of 
the highway for the use of public and 
private vehicles, and that the abutting 
owner cannot complain, so long as he 
has free access to the premises, of a 
use of the highway that is rather a reg- 
ulation and extension of common prac- 
tice than the imposition of a new and 
additional burden upon property. But 
the old protest against making a stable- 
yard of the king’s highway was no more 
cogent than the contemporary objection 
of shopkeepers or householders to the 
establishment, in front of their premises, 
of a free garage for any thrifty stranger 
who happens along, on property conced- 
edly his for all purposes other than the 
public’s easement of passage. It is un- 
likely that a city council would go so 
far as to create expressly parking places 
for private cars in front of private prop- 
erty without the adjoining owner’s con- 
sent. If such were the case, viewers in 
proceedings for the opening of streets 
should take into account this prospective 
inconvenience as a factor in estimating 
damages. Yet, indirectly, this is com- 
monly assumed to be the effect of ordi- 
nances which, by forbidding parking on 
certain streets or on one side of a street, 
impliedly authorize the use of the un- 
restricted areas. On such an assumption 
solid lines of cars daily and nightly fill 
every inch of the allotted space, but the 
cases have not yet informed us of the 
legal consequences. 2 8, 

Would an ordinance be held to be a 
reasonable exercise of the police power, 
which places permanently the burden of 
receiving parked cars on the properties 
on one side of the street, while the for- 
tunate owners on the opposite side are 
relieved of such burden? In Paris park- 
ing is on alternate sides of the street 
on alternate days, an impartial arrange- 
ment, but one that in this country would 
probably be regarded as unduly fatiguing 
to the minds of the drivers and police. 
While the point is undecided, conserva- 
tive opinion would probably hold that 
ordinances authorizing general parking 
in designated places on certain highways 
are permissive only; that they consti- 
tute no more than a waiver by the muni- 
cipality of any objections to the stand- 
ing of vehicles in the specified areas, but 
subject to the legal rights of the adjoin- 
ing owners, whatever they may prove to 
be. Otherwise the municipality might 
subject itself to damage claims greatly 
exceeding the cost of a free municipal 
garage or parking place for its casual 
guests, if some litigous citizens should 
succeed in proving this practice to be 
an invasion of their property rights, 
thereby opening a new path for raids 
on the city treasury. 

Compared with the great number of 
cases on many other subjects connected 
with the use of motor vehicles, the num- 
ber of decisions on parking is inconsid- 
erable, although plentiful enough to in- 
dicate in outline the duties and privi- 
leges of those concerned. That outline 
will no doubt be filled in as policies be- 
come better defined and practices set- 
tled with reference to this method of 
transportation, still in its legal infancy. 
In spite of an occasional harsh word 
from a traffic officer, the attitude of the 
public, of property owners, officials, and 
habitual users of the highway has been, 
on the whole, good-tempered and free 
from insistence on technical rights. Near- 
ly everyone drives a car, nearly every- 
one dislikes to pay a garage fee, and to 
wait the seemingly interminable number 
of seconds that it takes to get in or 
out of a garage or parking stand. We 
like to perpetuate, in this age of ma- 
chines, the easy-going ways of the pio- 
neers. But the automobile is an instru- 
ment of power which will be selfishly 
used, like the tomahawk and chariot, un- 
til, by the attrition of conflict, a modus 
vivendi is established that adapts it to 
its proper place in the scheme of things 
mundane. 
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cAutomobile Gleets (Gasualty) 


An automobile fleet is generally under- 
stood in automobile casualty insurance 
to be a sufficient number of automobiles 
under one ownership to qualify the risk 
for a particular method of providing cov- 
erage or for experience rating. 

Under the generally accepted rules and 
rates adopted for automobile casualty 
insurance there are various ways of in- 
suring so-called fleet risks. These, with 
a brief outline of each, are: 

1. Specified Car Basis—Applies to one 
or more automobiles of any class. This 
plan covers only the automobiles specifi- 
cally described in the policy. 

2. Combination Specified Car Basis or 
More Automobiles Than Operators Basis 
—Applies to any class involving two or 
more automobiles. This plan requires 
that coverage be limited to automobiles 
and operators specifically described in 
the policy and in consideration of the 
restricted driving of the automobiles 
covered the full manual specified car 
basis premium is charged only for the 
number of highest rated cars equivalent 
to the number of named operators with 
the remainder of the automobiles 
charged for at 25% of the manual pre- 
mium applicable to them. 

3. Automatic Coverage Basis—Applies 
to any fleet of five or more automobiles 
under one ownership, regardless of their 
type or use. The advance premium is 
the full specified car basis premium for 
the total number of automobiles owned 
at the inception of the policy. This plan 
requires, in order that the advantages of 
the plan may be realized by an assured, 
that monthly reports be submitted for 
those months during which additions or 
deductions or periods of more than ten 
consecutive days of non-use take place. 
These reports must show the dates of 
acquisition of new automobiles, the dates 
of disposal of old automobiles and each 
period of non-use of any insured auto- 
mobile, where the period of non-use is 
in excess of ten consecutive days. If 
these reports are properly submitted new 
cars are considered covered as of dates 
of acquisition and coverage on old cars 
is considered canceled as of dates of 
disposal with adjustment of premiums 
for additions and deductions being made 
on a ‘pro rata basis. In addition pro 
rata credit is allowed for the number of 
consecutive days in excess of ten con- 
secutive days in any one continuous pe- 
riod of time during which any insured 
automobile is out of service, except that 
no credit is allowed for any non-use of 
any commercial automobiles in class one, 
or any emergency automobiles in class 
two or of any private fire fighting ap- 
paratus or private ambulance coming 
within class four. 

The minimum annual premium for this 
plan is the specified car basis premium 
for the five highest rated cars owned by 


the assured at the inception of the pol- 
icy. 


Payroll Basis 


4. Payroll Basis—This is not to be 
confused with the Garage Payroll Basis, 
an altogether different manner of deter- 
mining premium. The plan referred to 
herein applies to five or more commer- 
cial and/or public automobiles under one 
ownership, excepting commercial auto- 
mobiles in class one, emergency automo- 
biles in class two and private fire fight- 
ing apparatus or private ambulances in 
class four. The advance premium for 
this plan is based on the total number 
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of automobiles owned at the inception of 
the policy together with the estimated 
average number of chauffeurs to be em- 
ployed during the policy period. An av- 
erage of the rates applicable to the auto- 
mobiles is multiplied by the estimated 
number of chauffeurs to which is added, 
for each automobile in excess of the 
number of operators, one-half the aver- 
age rate, the result being the advance 
premium. 

The assured is required to keep a rec- 
ord of all commercial and/or public 
automobiles owned during the policy 
term and in addition a record of the to- 
tal payroll of all chauffeurs and opera- 
tors employed during the policy term, 
from which information the company de- 
termines the earned premium. 

The record for automobiles owned is 
used for such revision of the average 
rate as is necessary. 

The actual average number of chauf- 
feurs and other operators is determined 
from the payroll. This is done by di- 
viding the total payroll referred to by 
the average annual wage of chauffeurs 
and other operators. If the named as- 
sured or any other person not employed 
as a chauffeur also drives any of the 
insured automobiles each is regarded as 
an additional chauffeur for premium 
computation purposes. 

The earned premium is the result ar- 
rived at by applying the final average 
rate to the actual average number of op- 
erators and to the number of automo- 
biles in excess of the number of such 
operators in the same manner used for 
advance premium purposes. 

The minimum annual premium for this 
plan is also the specified car basis pre- 
mium for the five highest rated cars 
owned at the inception of the policy. 

If any risk written under the Payroll 
Basis involves more than one classifica- 
tion and/or location each classification 
and location should be separately fig- 
ured for premium purposes. 


Mileage Basis 


5. Mileage Basis—Applies only to five 
or more metered taxicabs under one 
ownership. The advance premium is 
based on the estimated total mileage 
(dead and live mileage combined), for 
the policy period to which is applied a 
rate per mile. The earned premium is 
based on the total mileage developed by 
audit. 


The minimum annual premium for this 
plan is 75% of the taxicab specified car 
basis premium subject in any event to 
an amount not less than the full taxicab 
specified car basis premium for the five 
highest rated taxicabs owned at the in- 
ception of the policy. 

6. Earnings Basis—Apnlies to three 
or more private livery, and/or public 


livery automobiles and/or buses under 
one ownership. The advance premium 
is based on the estimated gross earnings 
to be derived from the operation of the 
automobiles of the type covered that are 
owned by the assured during the policy 
period. The earned premium is based on 
the actual gross earnings developed by 
audit. 

The minimum annual premium for this 
plan is similar to that applicable to the 
mileage basis plan except that the mini- 
mum premium, in any event, must equal 
the specified car basis premium for the 
three highest rated cars owned at the 
inception of the policy. 

None of the plans other than the Spe- 
cified Car Basis apply in any way to 
automobile garages, dealers or manufac- 
turers except that in the case of manu- 
facturers where factory testing coverage 
is combined with coverage of owned 
automobiles the latter may be written 
under the Automatic Coverage or Pay- 
roll Basis. 

The above plans are not applicable to 
fleets of automobiles involving less than 
the number of automobiles specified be- 
cause of minimum premium require- 
ments. 


What Plan to Write 


Often we are asked to name the plan 
that would best suit a particular risk. 
This is at times rather difficult for a 
Home Office department to answer as 
in most cases it is necessary to be on 
the ground in order to make a proper 
study of an assured’s needs. Agents in 
close touch with conditions surrounding 
particular risks should be better able 
than others to decide the plan to adopt. 
In many cases assureds themselves, after 
having had the various plans clearly ex- 
plained, are able to decide for them- 
selves. 

Generally speaking we would say of 
the two plans, Automatic Coverage and 
Payroll Basis, that the Automatic Cov- 
erage is better suited to the needs of 
most assureds. First of all it might be 
pointed out that in no event should the 
Payroll Basis be adopted if the average 
number of chauffeurs is at all likely to 
exceed the number of automobiles in- 
volved as this would result in a greater 
premium than would be required for even 
the Specified Car Basis Coverage. A 
greater number of chauffeurs than auto- 
mobiles frequently occurs in the case of 
public automobiles. 

An Automatic Coverage policy at the 
most cannot exceed the cost of a Speci- 
fied Car Basis policy, yet, provided its 
requirements are complied with, it at all 
times provides immediate coverage for 
newly acquired cars, without the neces- 
sity of advance notice and at the same 
time gives the advantage of pro rata 
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credit for extended periods of non-use, 
Further, as previously mentioned hercin, 
it is not required under the Automatic 
Coverage Basis that monthly reports be 
rendered except for those months during 
which additions and/or deductions in 
cars take place, while non-use need be 
reported only for those months during 
which there is sufficient non-use to en- 
title the assured to some premium credit, 

The Payroll Basis, however, requires 
not only a record of additions and de- 
ductions of automobiles, but a consiant 
record of payroll information and this 
in the case of a large number of com- 
mercial and/or public automobiles may 
mean considerable detail work on the 
part of the assured, especially where the 
automobiles are in widely scattered ter- 
ritories. If automobiles are scattered, 
with just a few here and there in dif- 
ferent locations, the Payroll Basis may 
not only be troublesome to an assured, 
but to an insurance carrier as well, for 
reports may be required of persons, not 
accustomed to what they would consider 
minor details, and who, due to their lack 
of interest would not give the informa- 
tion necessary for proper adjustment of 
premium. 

If it is desired, where there are private 
passenger cars as well as commercial 
and/or public automobiles under the 
same ownership, the Automatic Coverage 
and Payroll Bases may be combined so 
that the Automatic Coverage Basis ap- 
plies to private passenger cars and the 
Payroll Basis to the commercial and/or 
public cars. The advantage of this is 
that one minimum premium may apply 
for the combination of coverages 

The Mileage and Earnings Bases, gen- 
erally speaking, are the best means of 
providing coverage for the respective 
classes of cars to which they apply. 
Care should be taken, though, to see that 
there is no likelihood of the final pre- 
mium exceeding the premium for either 
a Specified Car Basis or Automatic Cov- 
erage policy. If there seems a chance 
of this occurring then either of the lat- 
ter plans should be adopted. The Pay- 
roll Basis would hardly fit: such a case 
for if mileage or earnings are high the 
number of chauffeurs will probably also 
be high. 

The list of cars as attached at the 
inception of a policy must always de- 
scribe each car of the types covered. 
In addition necessary estimates must be 
proper so that advance premiums may 
be adequate. If advance premiums are 
inadequate this not only means the pos- 
sible misleading of an assured, as a 
proper premium will eventually have to 
be paid, but it also serves to prevent 
the insurance company from obtaining 
the banking profit contemplated at the 
time of rate making. 


The Question of Rates 


It is reported in the case of one rate 
cutting company that in one territory at 
least rates are reduced on risks involv- 
ing more than one car, simply because 
there happens to be more than one car. 
This, we believe, is fundamentally wrong 
unless a risk can be handled under one 
of the plans previously referred to here- 
in. The expense of handling under one 
policy a smaller number of automobiles 
than qualifies for a fleet policy, such as 
described herein, is not such a material 
saving as to make possible the reduc- 
tion of rates. It would seem, therefore, 
that it is not warranted to simply make 
some reduction because there is more 
than one car under the same owner- 
ship. 

It seems to be‘the belief of many 
that fleets are very desirable and as 
a consequence when concessions are 
sought by assurds or agents or allowed 
by those prone to cut rates or adopt 
their own special rules for particular 
cases they are usually for the larger 
risks. : 
Undoubtedly from a volume standpoint 
fleets are most desirable, but considera- 
tion of risks should not stop with vol 
ume. As a rule, these risks, particularly 
those involving large numbers of com- 
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of New York 


A PROGRESSIVE COMPANY 


WRITING:- 


Automobile (Liability-Property Damage-Collision) 
Burglary 
Liability (all lines) 
Plate Glass 


Workmen’s Compensation 


And Providing New Contacts and Added Income for Its Agents by Writing in Conjunction 
with the 


Transportation Insurance Company 





ALL RISK AVIATION COVER 


Fire Public Liability 
Theft Passenger Liability 
Windstorm Property Damage 


Compensation - Personal Accident - Airport Liability 


Accidental Damage (Crash or Collision) 
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cAuto ¢Fleet Rates ( Zire and “Cheft) Selling Approach Go Fit Gach Owner ype 


By OTWAY CONARD 


By ARTHUR V. DAVENPORT 


Insurance Co. of 


In all but a few states special rates 
for the fire and theft coverages may be 
obtained upon fleets of automobiles con- 
sisting of any one or all of the follow- 
ing classes: 

(A) Commercial Automobiles — auto- 


mobiles of the truck and delivery type, 
ambulances, hearses, fire department, 
police department, salvage car appara- 


North America 


mobiles of the private passenger type 
used by undertakers in connection with 
their business. 

In order to be eligible for special rates 
upon the fire and theft coverages, the 
automobiles must be used for business 


purposes and owned by the person, firm 
or corporation conducting the business 
and the fleet must consist of ten or more 





Application for Automobile Fire and Theft Fleet Rating 








Home Office: 
1600 Arch Street 
Philadelphia 


Name of Applicant...................... 


AUTOMOBILE DEPARTMENT 


Insurance Company of North America 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Quotation of rate is desired on the fleet of automobiles listed hereon owned and op 
it being understood that this application is not an order for ce by licant, and its ti by 
the Company is not a binder nor an obligation to insure. 


(Date) 4 leaped 
ated by applicant 











od r 





Applicant's Business 





Use to which automobiles will be put........... 





owned by applicant? 
Are all aut biles 


aA 








Do the automobiles listed hereon constitute the entire motor vehicle 


t used for busi purposes 








quipped with bodies of the private passenger type listed hereon owned by applicant 




















If so, state location of shop . 


purposes was carried last year by the. 


State premiums paid $ ; ane went 
(Fire and Theft only) 
and the year before last by the........ 


and used principally for b purposes (private or pleasure use being only incidental) ? ... 

Are any of such private p ger type aut biles painted Pi ly on both sides with the Appli- 
cant’s name or trade mark? If so, state which, and give a general description of ch ti 
ee eine ae es a 

Does applicant maintain a repair shop in which at least one hanic is regular ployed lusively in 


repairing, overhauling and caring for the automobiles owned by applicant? 


Fire and/or Theft insurance on all automobiles then owned by the applicant and used bev busioess 


= (State either name of Insurance Company or “No insurance carried”) 
Losses suffered or coll 














ted $ 





(Fire and Theft only) 





State premiums paid $ ; 
(Fire and Theft only) 


the lowest rate obtainable. 


accepted. 
AFFIDAVIT AS TO LOSS EXPERIENCE: 
STATE OF ma is 
CouNTY OF ‘= Sg 
individual 
states that he is the ; Partner in the firm which, 
| Officer of the Corporation 


Sworn to before me this 


(SEAL) ¥ 
D-190 (Revised) —2500—11-9-27 





(State either name of Insurance Company or “No insurance carried”) 
Losses suffered or coll 
If no Fire and Theft insurance on automobiles was carried by applicant during the past two (2) years, 
or if insured by a Mutual, Reciprocal or Non-Conference Company, and a rate credit is desired for favorable 
loss experience during that period, the above information should be submitted under affidavit and the 
seal and signature of the person administering the oath must appear upon this application. 
If Fire and Theft insurance was carried by Conference Companies during the past two (2) years the 


names of the Companies and the premiums and losses should be inserted but the affidavit can be waived; 
however, we would recommend that the affidavit be taken in all inst to expedite the p Igation of 


Signature of Applicant.......... 


Paes 


NOTE: This application must be personally signed by applicant, whether or not the following affidavit is 
taken (or by an officer if applicant is a corporation); signature of agent or broker will not be 


owns and operates the fleet of automobiles listed on the reverse side hereof, for which application for rate 
is being made, and that the information and figures written above are true and correct. 


een ees 


ted $.. 





(Fire and Theft only) 











cnnounaea being duly sworn, 


under the name..... 





ar NDOT IIe | Neen 
usnmnennenne.dWotary Public 








tus, patrol wagons and street sweepers. 

(B) Private Passenger Automobiles 
used for business purposes—meaning 
such automobiles as are used principally 
for business purposes and owned by the 
person, firm or corporation conducting 
the business. Passenger type automo- 
biles owned by the officers or the em- 
ployes of a person, firm or corporation 
conducting the business are not eligible. 


(C) Public Automobiles — taxi-cabs, 
buses, sight-seeing automobiles, private 
and public livery automobiles and auto- 


‘ 


automobiles or a less number if the ori- 
ginal cost of all of the automobiles 
amounts to $15,000 or more. 

Fleet rates are based upon the fire 
contents rate of the storage location of 
the automobiles, maintenance conditions, 
and the loss experience during the two 
years previous to the date of the appli- 
cation for the rate. Applications for 
fleet rates will be furnished by the com- 
pany upon request and the application 
must be completed and signed by the 
applicant. 


Superintendent Automobile Department, Standard Accident 


Automobile insurance offers an almost 
unlimited field for cultivation for the 
insurance agent who wants to add quick- 
ly to his volume of business and increase 
his profits—but who is willing to work 
hard to gain these results. 

Just how extensive is this market for 
automobile insurance? There are over 
24,000,000 motor vehicles crowding our 
streets and highways and only about 
12% of these cars carry public liability 
and property damage insurance. 

Right in your own locality you'll find 
that these same percentages apply and 
that anywhere from 70% to 88% of the 
motor car owners do not carry this most 
important form of protection. 

The figures giving the number of cars 
on our streets and highways are com- 
piled by the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce and is based on the 
number of automobile registrations dur- 
ing 1928. The percentage of uninsured 
cars comes from the National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters. 
The percentage of cars whose owners 
carry auto liability insurance varies in 
different states. The average is 12%, 
leaving a total of 88% of the automobiles 
in the United States uninsured. 

In one sense of the word, the selling 
of auto insurance differs in no way 
from the selling of any other commodity 
or service. Whether you are selling 
shoes, soap, pianos, automobiles or a 
public service, you have an_ individual 
problem involved in the selling of that 
commodity or service. The sales meth- 
ods in each case must be adopted to the 
type of article sold and the market con- 
ditions. 

In determining a selling method for 
automobile insurance, you must first con- 
sider what you are selling. You are 
dealing with no specific product, but a 
service. You have no concrete article 
in an attractive wrapper to show your 
buyer. There is nothing for him to look 
at, feel and sample. You are selling him 
only peace of mind, and a promise to 
assume his liability in case of an acci- 
dent. He may never use the service 
he buys but the peace of mind that goes 
with dependable protection more than 
compensates for the premiums he has 
paid. 
Who Are Prospective Buyers? 

Who are your prospective buyers of 
automobile insurance? Every auto own- 
er in your locality—persons who have 
just purchased new cars—old car own- 


Auto Fleets 


(Continued from Page 14) 


mercial and public automobiles, have not 
proven so profitable as to make them 
the excuse for some deviation from the 
generally accepted rules and rates. It 
is a proven fact that experience on so- 
called fleet risks is as a whole worse 
than that on individual car risks. In 
those cases of individual fleets where 
experience does prove better than the 
average the experience rating plan, as 
used in those states where permissible, 
provides a fitting means of legitimate 
rate reduction. 

If rates may be justifiably’ reduced 
there should be no discrimination but 
the reduction should be spread over all 
risks entitled to it. If rates are arbi- 
trarily reduced in individual cases in 
the discretion of the underwriters mere- 
ly for the purpose of writing a large risk 
or for some other equally weak excuse 
this simply means that other assureds 
must make up for the difference. The 
pool of premiums maintained by each 
insurance company must at all times be 
sufficient to take care of losses and if 
the pool’s normal level is lowered in 
order to benefit some in the way of cut 
rates then those not favored must pour 
back enough to raise the level, else the 
rate cutting company cannot survive. 








ers and insured car owners whose insur- 
ance will expire. Each of these classes 
must be approached in a different way, 
The new car purchaser will have to be 
sold automobile insurance, first, beiore 
you sell him on your own agency ser- 
vice and to the company you repres:nt. 
He must be told of the dangers of over- 
ating a car without the proper protec- 
tion—the many accidents which happen 
every day—the many damage suits and 
big verdicts in favor of the injured per- 
son. 

Demonstrate to him through actual 
cases, how automobile owners have lost 
bank account, home and business sim- 
ply because they neglected to place a 
liability policy between themselves and 
damage suits. 

When you have made him realize the 
need of auto insurance, sell him the 
company you represent and your own 
ability and wish to render him good 
service. In approaching an old car own- 
er who is not insured you'll probably 
run up against the same arguments—and, 
in addition, that of price. You must 
show him the danger of putting off in- 
suring another day. If he tells you he 
cannot afford insurance, show him how 
inexpensive it is in comparison to the 
cost of just one accident. 


Approaching Various Prospects 


The various types of prospects you run 
up against can be classified into five 
divisions: 

First, there is the man with the busi- 
ness outlook on life. He applies busi- 
ness principles to his everyday life. Ap- 
proach him with the argument that he 
cannot afford to let it be known that 
he has failed to exercise ordinary busi- 
ness precaution in obtaining the neces- 
sary auto insurance. With him adequate 
insurance should be a matter of good 
business policy. 

Secondly, there is the man of wealth 
who will want to insure himself against 
accidents which happen while his car 
is being operated by his chauffeur. 

Third, there is the conscientious man. 
Show him how a death or injury caused 
by his car may mean the leaving of a 
wife and children destitute. He will want 
good automobile insurance to make sure 
that any individuals injured by his car 
will be properly compensated. 

Next we have the careful driver. He 
will hark to the statement that more 
than 90% of the losses paid by insurance 
companies are paid as a result of acci- 
dents caused by careful drivers. Regard- 
less of how careful a driver is, there 


are many accidents caused by “the oth-. 


er fellow’—accidents which are beyond 
human ability to avoid. 

Last, but not least, is the man who 
cannot afford insurance. If he cannot 
afford insurance, he can afford, even less, 
to pay for a loss. 

Give Your Clients Good Protection 


If you would be a successful seller of 
automobile insurance, you must give your 
clients a personal service. Act as his 
insurance advisor, analyze his needs care- 
fully and suggest to him forms of cov- 
erage and amounts which you as am 
insurance expert know that he needs. | 

Once you have acquired him as * cli- 
ent, be sure that you keep him. ‘ie 1S 
just as valuable to you as a new li 
ent for his policy will come up for re 
newal in the course of a year, paying the 
same commission. In addition, he may 


be the source of other valuable bus: ess: 


Use Advertising 


During the past few years, adver 
ing has come to play an importan: © 
in the selling of insurance and esp:cial- 
ly automobile insurance. Howeve’, do 
not work under the impression tha: 
vertising will put a pen in your | 
pect’s hand—that is, bring him into y¥ 
office and cause him to sign on the dot- 

(Continued on Page 17) 
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By TRACY W. SMITH 


‘6he L. D. And Auto Liability Appeal 


Superintendent of Agencies, Casualty, The Travelers 


The author of this article is one of the 
fue superintendents of agencies of the 
Travelers. He has come up through the 
ranks to his present position, having pre- 
viously been an inspector and_ special 
agent. Both of these posts brought him 
into close contact with agents and their 
problems so that he is thoroughly at home 
with his subject when he offers the sug- 
gestions contained in the following. 

Twenty million cars, whose owners 
carry no liability or property damage in- 
surance. An imposing fact, an enormous 
opportunity for agents and brokers, as 
well as companies. If ten thousand pro- 
ducers could make ten selling efforts a 
day (a strenuous program) it would take 
them over thirty-three weeks just to 
complete the sales presentation to all 
uninsured motorists. 

Thirty thousand energetic, enthusias- 
tic salesmen might be equal to the op- 
portunity afforded by the unprotected 


motorists if they could concentrate on 
liability and property damage insurance 
fora while and if their clients could in 
the meantime forego all service on fire, 
life, burglary, accident, compensation, 
liability, windstorm and other forms of 
insurance. 

Insurance producers as a class are 
healthy and intelligent—they possess 
both the energy and the brains to do 
the job, yet the results so far—four out 
of five without liability and property 
damage insurance—indicate that the time 
and the tools with which to do it are 
serious problems for both producers and 
companics. The companies are lending 
a helping hand to the producer on his 
credit problems, and there is an awak- 
ened desire to make automobile insur- 
ance more attractive to motorists, as the 
recently adopted merit-rating plan bears 
witness. 


Selling Ammunition 


And still another important act which 
companies perform for the assistance of 
producers is to pass along reasons, ideas, 
and phrases which producers can employ 


in their solicitation. The companies do 
this through agency meetings, study 
Courses, sales demonstrations, house 


magazin s, Circulars, leaflets, and agency 
men, sorie of whom operate out of home 
offices and others out of branch offices 
or gener] agencies. The “selling dope,” 

% It is <nown in the field, is presented 
in printed and spoken words and in pic- 
lure anc’ chart form. Some of the sales 


points ae old, time-tried, sure fire am- 
Munitior, others are old-timers in new 
dress; sill others are new and, while 
Some of these “recruits” may prove less 


Serviceaie over a period of time, they 
have special value as rejuvenators of en- 
thusiasn: in the men who use them. 

Some of the reasons why motorists 


thould sure appeal to a man’s better 
usiness judgment, some to his selfish- 
Ness, so.ie to his fear, some to his self- 
respect, some to his love of farnily, some 
lo his desire for peace. 

The business man has been using fire 
insuranc: ’ aS a means of getting credit 
with yy nolesalers, manufacturers and 
=. for years. He’s become pretty 
Well sold on’ the value of insurance to 


himself 2s well as to his creditors. He 
in See that the operation of a car with- 
ie insur, ance might hit him heavily. He 
— ly needs nothing more than an 
te. anation of what liability and prop- 
: it damage insurance is and does plus 
cam tle Persuasion that the insurance 
i. Pany is equipped in organization and 
“ inances to do the three things which 

lability insurance contract promises 
at the company will do for the policy- 























holder: (1) serve; (2) defend, and (3) 
pay. By serving is meant the proper in- 
vestigation of claimants and claim and 
the settlement of them out of court, 
wherever possible. By defense is meant 
the conduct of court cases where claims 
cannot be adjudicated directly with 
claimants or their attorneys. By pay- 
ment is meant the provision of funds for 
claims settled either in or out of court, 
as well as all court costs, up to the limits 
of the policy. 


Driving Habits Analyzed 


The professional and salaried man 
does not always buy merely because 





TRACY W. SMITH 


some agent or broker advises him that 
it is good business to insure. Most ot 
them have worked hard or are working 
hard to accumulate a little of this 
world’s goods. They can be shown with 
reasoning and with specific cases how 
the accumulations of men like themselves 
have been impaired and even wiped out 
by damage judgments. They can be 
shown that such verdicts have in some 
cases put a mortgage on future earnings. 

Some have to have their self confi- 
dence dispelled. The new driver and the 
real veteran recognize both the hazards 
of the road and the possibility of claims. 
The man who had driven several years 
without mishap, however, is too often 
cocksure of his immunity. I have driven 
for over twenty years, starting on a one- 
lung Cadillac, and I’ve passed through 
various stages of timidity, confidence, 
over-confidence and now to a status 
where I know that driving requires con- 
stant attention to the job with eyes, 
ears, feet, hands and brain. Driving gets 
too automatic at one stage in every 
man’s motoring career. Then is when 
preoccupation is apt to get in its dis- 
astrous work. In view of these stages 
through which drivers go I wonder if 
agents and brokers concentrate too much 
on the new owners and overlook many 
good prospects who have been almost 
converted to insurance by time and ex- 
perience. 

Few motorists enjoy sermons or lec- 
tures on their duty to the public, but 
many pride themselves on their good 
sportsmanship, good morals, good citi- 
zenship and their recognition of the 
rights of others. Ever since history has 
been recorded, and probably before, the 
legal codes have required that people 
who injure others or damage the prop- 
‘erty of others shall make restitution. 
The principle .is ancient, even though in- 
surance, as a means of making the prin- 
ciple function, is rather modern. The 








law of liability as it is laid down i in this 
day and age is harder on a man’s pocket- 
book and more lenient as regards his 
person than in former ages; hence the 
need for high limits. 

If more men realized that when they 
make no provision for settling just 
claims against them they are being 
“short” sports, that they are evading 
their responsibilities, that they are ad- 
mitting their descent from Cain, they 
would insure. An agent or broker can 
tell a man all these things but he has to 
do it pretty carefully or he gains the 
prospect’s enmity rather than his busi- 
ness. This idea is sales dynamite. In 
the hands of some men it is dangerous. 
In the hands of others it can be used to 
blast out a lot of business. If an agent 
never uses it, but merely recognizes the 
truth of it, he will benefit because it will 
reinforce him in the knowledge that 
when he induces men to insure he is 
rendering those men and the general 
public a real service. 

Ways of Closing the Business 


Some prospects will buy liability and 
property damage insurance for the bene- 
fit of their own families, just as they do 
life insurance. It isn’t difficult to make 
them realize that fire, theft and collision 
insurance will preserve to these families 
as well as themselves the investment in 
the car, while liability and property dam- 
age insurance may preserve not only that 
investment but investments in home, 


stocks, bonds and other property. 


Still other men like peace well enough 
to pay a reasonable price for it. They 
have plenty of difficulties in their daily 
work, without running the risk of having 
to be their own adjusters. On this one 
point alone many busy professional and 
salaried men react very favorably. It’s 
a potent reason with the busy man. 


Some salesmen sing the same song to 
every car owner. Others introduce va- 
riations, according to the apparent reac- 
tions of each prospect to the various 
types of appeal. Which type of sales- 
man gets the best immediate and the 
best permanent results is a matter of 
opinion. Neither can be proved superior 
to the other by any statistics. The man 
with a more or less standardized method 
of presentation gets, through high pres- 
sure, some business which doesn’t stay. 
But he also provides the majority of his 
converts with enough varied reasons for 
insurance so that they remain policy- 
holders. 


The more adroit salesman extracts his 
orders for insurance with less pain, but 
he frequently has a number of under- 
sold clients. He fails to furnish some 
of his converts with a broad faith which 
withstands all temptation to lapse. 


The salesman who will probably have 
the biggest automobile account in five 
years is neither the most spectacular go- 
getter nor the cleverest whisperer. The 
man who possesses force, but not so 
much that it creates resistance, and who 
also gauges his presentation by his pros- 
pect as well as by the product he is 
selling—the man who is neither extreme 
among types of salesmen—is the man 
who usually enjoys the greatest perma- 
nent success in insurance, whether he 
generalizes on all lines of insurance or 
specializes in one or a few. 








“Che 50-50 Glause 


One Suggestion For Making Collision Insurance 
More Popular With General Public 


The unpopularity of collision insurance 
at a time when that form of coverage 
is so much needed distresses many un- 
derwriters. Even the most careful driv- 
ers are not immune to such accidents be- 
cause while they are careful the other 
driver may not be. Many auto under- 
writers believe that the rates must come 
down; that too much attention should 
not be paid to the cold facts of experi- 
ence; that such rate making may be 
“teo actuarial.” One of the prominent 
underwriters asked for his views on the 
collision insurance situation is Frederick 
H. Hoadley, secretary of the American 
of Newark. His comments follow: 

“The rates for deductible forms of 
collision insurance are so high that they 
make no appeal to the careful owner 
and he will not buy the cover, prefer- 
ring to take his chances of coming out 
way ahead in the’ long run. So the se- 
lection is always working against us, and 
loss ratios remain high on a small vol- 
ume of business because only those 
owners whose habits and experience 
teach them to expect frequent collisions 
will pay these rates. It is an unwhole- 
some condition, and requires courageous, 
not to say heroic treatment. Rates for 
deductible collision insurance have got 
to come down to very substantially lower 
levels. 


50% Premium Retention Collision Clause 


“One way of accomplishing, in effect, 
practically the same result, is by the 
use of the so-called 50-50 or 50% pre- 
mium retention collision clause; and 
while in a strict sense it can be argued 
that this clause is subversive of the basic 
principles of insurance, yet I° question 
whether in the existing circumstances, 
it is not the likeliest solution of our 
trouble. 


Only by the use of such an endorse- 
ment, probably, will we be able to screw 
up our courage to the point of offering 
to the public a form of collision insur- 
ance that can be widely sold. The proof 
of the pudding is in the eating, and it is 
known that where this 50-50 clause has 
been offered, it has been taken by mo- 
torists who are not chronic collision 
claimants. The clause as heretofore put 
forward, has been a full cover clause 
at 50% .of the full cover collision rates 
with provision for deducting the second 
half of the premium from collision 
claims under the policy. It would be a 
simple matter to vary the clause so as 
to provide for an absolute deductible as 
well as a premium retention, in which 
case we should doubtless see a still fur- 
ther accession of new collision insur- 
ance buyers of the sort that we would 
like to have on our books. 





Selling Approach 
(Continued from Page 16) 


ted line. 
Advertising, in various forms, can be 
of valuable assistance to you in ,help- 


ing you sell automobile insurance. But 
its work is merely preparatory. It will 
do the advance work for you. It will 


put your prospects in a receptive frame 
of mind, will start them thinking about 
insurance and will keep the name -of 
your agency before them. In doing this 
preliminary work, it will save you time 
and money. 

However, the actual selling of the auto 
insurance policy can be accomplished 
only by means of a personal call. 

The law of averages works in selling 
auto insurance just as it does in selling 
any other commodity. If you give a 


certain number of your prospects a 
chance, a certain number of them are 
going to say “yes” 


to your proposition. 


Page 18 
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Former Newspaper Reporter Now 
cAn cAuto Jnsurance Sales Leader 


E. J. Deininger of Reading, Pa., Knows Everybody in Town; Makes 
Good Use of Endless Chain Method; Started in Insurance As 
Outside Man At $15 a Week; Has 1,500 Automobile Clients 


The leading automobile insurance pro- 
ducer in Reading, Pa., a city of 115,000 
population, is E. J. Deininger, who knows 
everybody in town, or at least should, 
because for thirty-seven years he was a 
reporter on the Reading “Eagle.” News- 
paper salaries 
are less than 
those earned by 
people in Wall 
Street; in fact, 
Deininger was 
getting $19 a 
week during 
twenty-one 
years of experi- 
ence there and 
that was his sal- 
ary when he 
quit. So he decided there and then to 
look around. Insurance beckoned, and 
he entered the field of production when 
he was nearly forty years old. 

The firm with which he went is Es- 
sick & Barr, representing the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety. He started to work 
on a salary and the strange thing about 
it is that his salary was less than what 
he was getting as a reporter. It was 
$15 a week. Deininger’s job was that 
of outside man.. Soon he switched over 
to a commission basis and it was not 
long before his income began to climb. 
He found business coming to him easily 
because of his wide acquaintance and 
popularity as a reporter. 

Starts Work At Early Hour 
A business day with “Eddie” Deinin- 





E. J. Deininger 


ger, as he is familiarly known, usually 
Starts at 7:30 o’clock in the morning 
with a visit to the railroad yards or a 
construction job where the men are 
earlier at work than in the offices. His 
ability as a contact-maker among them 
has had its rebound in an endless chain 
of prospects. A typical case is a baker 
with whom his wife trades. Deininger 
got the tip that this man and his two 
brothers were buying cars. That was 
enough—they were closed for three 
policies. 

He has no set sales talk; likes to be 
unconventional, in fact. And after he 
has sold an automobile policy he is apt 
to say something like this: “You’ve been 
a good friend to your car and your fam- 
ily in buying this insurance. Now, why 
not be good to yourself?” The prospect 
will ask: “What do you mean?” and 
Deininger’s reply is, “Take out an acci- 
dent and health policy for yourself.” The 
argument goes across and in this way 
he writes lots of other lines through his 
automobile contacts. 


He always carries in his pocket a list 
of big verdicts which always are im- 
pressive to the prospect. He says it is 
the vision of a nasty suit that gets them 
to sign up. He is also frank in telling 
a prospect that double limits are the 
thing to take since they don’t cost much 
more and give twice the protection. 
Circularizing is rarely done for he has 
built up a system of personal contact 
advertising that is far more effective. 


Pencils and wallets are the extent of his 
direct advertising. 
A Difficult Sale 

Asked about difficult sales he has 
made, Deininger told the story of how 
a household furniture policy at a $6.40 
premium for five years with a commis- 
sion to him of $0.24, resulted in automo- 
bile and fire insurance for several fami- 
lies. This contact had a dismal begin- 
ning, inasmuch as he spent more than 
his twenty-four cents commission on the 
original furniture policy in carfare sev- 
eral times to and fro to his customer’s 
home. With it all he was gracious and 
gave no outward indication of the trouble 
a small policy was giving him. Some 
time later his customer’s family moved 
from the house they had rented into 
their own home; then they bought a car. 
And of course they remembered Deinin- 
ger’s service and not only gave him the 
additional business but recommended 
him to all of their friends. He said 
he had insured up to date nine automo- 
biles as a result of that little household 
furniture policy. 

Competition worries Deininger little. 
He takes no stock in gossipers who will 
come up to him and say, “Sh-Sh, there’s 
a new reciprocal in town. Watch out 
for them.” He believes in letting well 
enough alone and when he is up against 
mutual or reciprocal competition he 
passes up arguments against them in fa- 
vor of a well directed stock insurance 
appeal. Because he knows so many peo- 
ple in Reading he frequently gets the 
jump on rivals. If a friend tells him 
that he is about to purchase a car, Dein- 
inger arranges for the insurance before 
the sale is made. Then when another 
agent follows up the lead from the pub- 
lished list of motor car registrations, he 
finds that Deininger has been in the pic- 
ture a week or more ahead of him. 


Has 1,500 Car Clients 


In common with other producers in 
Reading he has set ideas on instalment 
payments of premiums and merit rating. 


He told the writer that the time pay- 
ment plan was of no advantage to him 
because he has always played along with 
his clients and if they are pressed finan. 
cially he makes his own partial payment 
arrangement with them. About 1,5 
motorists in the town are his clients, 
lots of them for small amounts, and he 
carries no account for more than sixty 
days. That his selection of risks is good 
is indicated by the fact that in his fif. 
teen years in the business he hes lost 
only $389 in bad business. 


The new merit rating plan, he said 
has caused him a lot of trouble and has 
caused unfair competition in Reading 
For instance, he recently quoted a man 
the rates for automobile liability and 
property damage. He was asked whether 
he did not give 10% rebate inasmuch 
as another agent had offered the pros. 
pect this credit under the impression that 
he had had no accident within the past 
two years. Deininger told him that he 
was not entitled to the rebate since he 
did not own the car, adding that the 
other agent had offered it to him asa 
means of getting the business but would 
come back later on and say that he had 
made an error. After some trouble, 
Deininger convinced the man he was 
right and sold the line. 


An interesting thing about Deininger’s 
make-up is that he doesn’t give the im- 
pression of doing the big volume that is 
credited to him in the Aetna Casualty & 
Surety. Friends are always welcome in 
his office to stay as long as they like. 
He says he is a loafer in summer, spend- 
ing his afternoons either at the baseball 
game or fishing. He takes the entire 
month of August off. But the fact te- 
mains that his premium volume last year 
for all lines was $160,000; on his books 
are more than 10,000 risks and one year 
—1923-24—he wrote 841 lines. He sees 
about fifteen people a day, five of whom 
are for new business. And when the 
writer saw him he had just sent out 150 
policies for April renewal. 





Non-Ownership Liability 
Insurance A Good Field 


Agents who actively solicit Non-Own- 
ership Automobile Liability insurance— 
sometimes called Contingent Liability— 
are finding excellent opportunities to 
serve clients and benefit themselves. In 
discussing this topic the Indemnity In- 
surance Co. of North America says: 

Every industrial or commercial con- 
cern whose employes or agents occasion- 
ally or regularly use their own automo- 
biles in the company’s business is a pros- 
pect, and the field has hardly been 
touched. 

It is common practice for plaintiff’s 
attorneys to proceed not only against the 
individual who owns the car involed in 
an accident but also against his employ- 
er, with the hope of proving that the 
car was used in the employer’s business. 
Often the employer is a concern of local 
or even national prominence, with a rep- 
utation for financial strength, and the 
smart lawyer is quick to sense the possi- 
bility of a high judgment by proving that 
the employer was responsible for the op- 
eration of the employe-owned car at the 
time of the accident. 

The Best Prospects 


Large retail and wholesale selling or- 
ganizations are the most obvious pros- 
pects for Non-Ownership Automobile 
Liability insurance. There are thousands 
of concerns employing salesmen and so- 
licitors on a salary or commission basis 
to sell household appliances, washing ma- 
chines, refrigerators, sewing machines, 
foodstuffs, etc., which have absolute need 
of insurance to protect their interests as 
respects the operation of cars owned by 
their employes. Premiums on such risks 


are often substantial. One of our agents 
recently wrote a policy for a national 
selling organization calling for a pre- 
mium of nearly $9,000! 

Banks, stock and bond houses, rea] es- 
tate concerns, manufacturers and con- 
tractors are all live prospecis for this 
form of coverage. In nearly every firm, 
some employe will use his car on com- 
pany business to make some small deliv- 
ery, interview a client, respond to some 
emergency, or to go on some unexpecetd 
errand. The use of the car may be 
wholly unpremeditated and quite irregu- 
lar, yet the employer runs the risk of 
facing a serious lawsuit should his em- 
ploye’s car at that time become involved 
in an accident. 


The Two Classes 


The Automobile Manual contains rules 
and rates for writing Non-Ownership 
Automobile Liability insurance on private 
passenger car risks. For rating purposes 
an assured’s employes are divided into 
two classes, as follows: 

Class 1. All outside employes whose 
usual duties involve the use of automo- 
biles in the business of the assured, and 
all other employes whose usual duties in- 
vole the use of automobiles in the busi- 
ness of the assured and who receive an 
operating allowance of some kind in con- 
nection with such automobiles. 

Class 2. All other employes not in- 
cluded in Class 1. 

Persons included in Class 1 should be 
named in.the schedule, and may be cov- 
ered on the Named Employe basis or on 
the Automatic Coverage basis at the 
rates set forth in the Manual. Only the 


total number of Class 2 employes need 
be given and the premium computed at 
the Manual rates, subject to a nominal 
minimum premium. 

The company has prepared for its 
agents four distinct endorsements de- 
signed to take care of different kinds of 
risks. One of these is certain to fit the 
peculiar requirements of any risk that 
may present itself. 











Rating Non-Ownership 











To illustrate the basis of rating a 
Non-Ownership Automobile Liabil- 
ity risk the Indemnity Insurance Co. 
of North America assumes the fol- 
lowing propositions: 

The Public Grocery Company of 
Springfield, Ill, is engaged in the 
wholesale selling of groceries and 
employs fifty people, distributed as 
follows: 

10 traveling salesmen 

20 office employes 

20 warehouse employes. 

The traveling salesmen own their 
own cars and use them in business. 
One of the office men uses his car 
fairly often in the company’s busi- 
ness and is given an allowance of 
$.10 per mile. The usual duties of 
the other employes do not involve 
the use of automobiles, but they may 
occasionally use their own cars on 
some errand for their employer. 
There are, then, eleven employes of 
the Class 1 type to be named in the 
schedule and thirty-nine employes 
of the Class 2 type who need not 
be named. The rate for a Class 1 
employe in this territory is $5 for 
Public Liability $5/10,000 limits, or 
$6.80 for $25/50,000 limits, and $3 for 
Property Damage $1,000 limit. For 


a Class 2 employe, the rate is $2) 
for Public Liability $5/10,000 limits 
or $372 for $25/50,000 limits, and 
$.10 for Property Damage $1,000 
limit. The Class 2 portion of the 
risk is subject to a minimum pre- 
mium of $20 Public Liability $5/10; 
000 limits ($27.20 for $25/50,00) 
limits) and $10 Property Damage 
$1,000 limit. The minimums apply 
in this case. 

The policy premium, then, for 
$25/50,000 Public Liability _ plus 
$1,000 Property Damage is: 

Class 1: 
11 at $6.80 each.... $74.80 P. L. 
11 at $3.00 each.... $33.00 P. D. 
Class 2: 
Minimum Pre- $27.20 P. L. 
miums Apply $ $10.00 P. 





CALIFORNIA CLUB 

The National Automobile Ciub o 
California during 1928 answered 4477. 
calls for assistance in its service unl 
system. There were 13,398 calls for 
towing; 12,755 calls for roadside repalt: 
3,221 calls for delivery of gasoline oF all 
and 15,398 calls for tire change. The 
members report quite enthusi»stically 
their satisfaction with the way t»¢ se 
ice unit system responded to these call 


and commended the club for 
promptness and uniform courtesy of tht 
unit. ; 

The National Automobile Ciub o 


California was formed by agents ° 
stock companies as a defense against the 
embarking into and the raids mee upon 
the private business of insurance by ™ 
ciprocals — inter-insurers — attached 10 
certain automobile clubs and/ot ass” 
ciations. 
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Answering_ 





your ques 


tions/ 









The Travelers, Aetna Casualty & Surety, Globe Indemnity and Mary- 


land Casualty have contributed to this edition of The Eastern Underwriter 


questions and answers on automobile insurance. 


Care has been taken to 


omit the most elementary questions as well as the most intricate, giving 
those in which the agent “on the firing line” will find the greatest interest. 
The questions and answers submitted by the Travelers were gathered 
together by Homer D. Sherwood, assistant instructor, casualty lines at the 
home office, and formerly assistant manager of the company’s Los Angeles 


branch office. 


The Aetna Casualty & Surety material was compiled by 


Stanley F. Withe, assistant publicity director ; the Globe Indemnity questions 
came in the mail to R. W. Smiley, publicity director, from a puzzled field- 
man; and Lincoln H. Lippincott, superintendent, training school, Maryland 
Casualty, made a selection of questions from the course of instruction 
manual used by the Maryland’s producers 


The Travelers 


The following are from the Travelers: 

Q. What is meant by the “omnibus” 
coverage clause in a public liability and 
property damage policy? 

A. When the use of the automobiles is 
stated to be “pleasure and business” or 
“commercial” (but not otherwise), the 
protection provided by the policy is ex- 
tended to include within the meaning of 
the word “assured” any person or organi- 
zation legally using or legally responsible 
for the use of such automobiles, provided 
such use is with the permission of the 
named assured, who, if an individual, may 
give such permission through an adult 
member of this household other than a 
chauffeur or domestic servant. 

Q. What coverage does collision insur- 
ance provide? 

A. The collision coverage provides for 
Payment on account of injury to or de- 
struction of an automobile, including its 
equipment, if caused by accidental colli- 
sion with another object or by upset, sub- 
ject, however, to the amount of deduc- 
tion, if any, from each claim as stated 
in the policy. This coverage does not 
include a loss caused directly or indirect- 
ly by fire nor does it include damage to 
any tire if due to puncture, blow-out, or 
other ordinary tire injury unless such 
damaze is the result of accidental colli- 
Sion which also causes other injury to 
the a:itomobile. 

.Q. What is meant by deductible colli- 
sion insurance and what are its advan- 
tages? 

A. Any form of collision insurance 
which provides that a stated sum is to be 
deducted from each claim before the com- 
Pany shall be liable for payment is a de- 

uctible form. The deductible coverages 
&enerally available are the $50 deductible, 
the $100 deductible and the $250 deductible 
orms, the premium charges diminishing 
a the amount of the deduction increases. 

Deductible collision insurance is of ad- 
vantage to automobile owners in that it 
makes it possible for them to insure their 
Cars against serious loss or heavy damage 
Ma collision at a much lower premium 
than for full coverage. Many people will 
buy deductible collision coverage who 


could not afford, or are unwilling, to pay 
the high full coverage premium. 


O. What is a private passenger auto- 
mobile in the insurance sense? 

A. It is a gas or steam automobile 
of the private passenger type (roadster, 
touring, coupe, sedan, etc.). This de- 
scription applies only when the automo- 
bile is used for pleasure or business pur- 
poses and not for renting, livery, demon- 
strating or testing purposes. 


Q. Does the alteration of a private pas- 
senger automobile to permit the carrying 
of goods or supplies affect its classtfica- 
tion for casualty insurance purposes? 

A. Yes; such a car becomes classified 
as a commercial automobile; but if the 
alteration consists only of the attachment 
of a small box to permit artisans, mechan- 
ics, contractors, or salesmen to transport 
tools, material, or samples, it may still be 
classed as a private passenger car, ex- 
cluding, however, wholesale or retail de- 
livery. 

Q. Is it permissible to use a private 
passenger automobile for occasional com- 
mercial delivery when it is insured at, the 
private passenger rates? 

A. Yes; provided no alteration is made 
in the body of the automobile. 


QO. What is the difference between the 
stated amount and the actual value auto- 
mobile fire and theft policies? 

A. Under both policies settlement of a 
loss is made upon the basis of the value 
of the car at the time of the loss. Under 
the stated amount policy the premium is 
calculated on the basis of a stated amount 
of insurance at a rate per $100 (e. g. 
$1,000 at $1 per $100); under the actual 
value the premium is a definite sum for 
each car (without any amount of insur- 
ance). 

Q. Do fire and theft policies provide 
any coverage other than loss or damage 
by fire and theft? 

A. Yes; the fire coverage includes dam- 
age caused to the automobile by lightning 
and by the stranding, sinking, collision, 
burning or derailment or any conveyance 
upon which the automobile is being trans- 
ported by land or water. For an addi- 
tional premium the policy may be written 
to include loss by tornado, cyclone, wind- 





storm, earthquake, hail, explosion, acci- 
dental and external discharge or leakage 
of water; but rupture of tires, loss or 
damage by rain, sleet, or snow, explosions 
within the combustion chamber of the en- 
gine, and damage by flood are excluded. 


Q. What is a commercial automobile 
in the insurance sense? 

A. It is any automobile of the truck or 
delivery type used for the transportation 
of goods or merchandise and other busi- 
ness purposes, or any automobile of the 
private passenger type which has been al- 
tered to permit the transportation of 
goods or merchandise for wholesale or re- 
tail delivery. This description applies only 
when the automobile is used for commer- 
cial purposes and not for the carrying of 
passengers for a consideration or for 
demonstrating and testing. 

Q. Are any automobiles other than 
trucks and delivery cars classified as com- 
mercial automobiles? 

Yes; hearses, invalid carriages, am- 
bulances, fire department automobiles, fire 
patrol and salvage corps automobiles, in- 
dustrial or platform trucks, vacuum clean- 
ing and street cleaning automobiles, trac- 
tors, and farm tractors are classified as 
commercial automobiles. 

Q. Does the coverage provided by all 
companies, when the use of the automo- 
bile is described as “commercial,” include 
the loading and unloading hazard? 

A. As respects the majority of com- 
panies, yes. Certain companies cover only 
the driving hazard. 

Q. What is a “truckman” for the pur- 
poses of this insurance? 

A. A “truckman” is any person, firm or 
“corporation undertaking to haul or trans- 
port goods, materials or commodities for 
another. The fact that the risk calls it- 
self a “contractor,” “building material 
dealer,” “sand and gravel hauler,” or some 
other such name does not remove the risk 
from the “truckman” classification, if 
goods or materials are hauled for another. 

Q. Are there any circumstances under 
which a truckman, expressman, ware- 
houseman or transferman may be written 
for public lability and property damage 
at rates other than those specified for 
“truckmen” ? 

A. Yes; if one of the above risks uses 
under contract one or more particularly 
described commercial automobiles for one 
concern only, the classification applicable 
to that concern shall be used for those 
automobiles; but if any commercial auto- 
mobile is used for more than one concern, 
the full “truckman” premium must be 
charged. 

Q. How should trucks regularly used in 
freight service between certain cities or 
towns be rated for public liability, prop- 
erty damage and collision? 

A. By applying the average “truckman” 
premium for the two terminal points, pro- 
vided the assured declares that the trucks 
insured on that basis are to be regularly 
used in freight service between the named 
cities or towns. 









Q. Is property damage insurance ever 
written on a deductible basis? 

A: Yes; in the case of commercial and 
public automobiles and on the $50 deduct- 
ible form. The rates for this coverage 
are substantially less than for the non-de- 
ductible form. 


Q. Does a fire, theft, and windstorm 
policy require a minimum premium? 

A. Yes; generally speaking the require- 
ments vary, however, in different parts of 
the country. 

Q. When the original date of purchase 
of a second-hand automobile cannot be as- 
certained, how is its age group classifica- 
tion determined? 

A. By assuming that May 1 of the year 
of model was the original date of pur- 
chase. 

QO. Why is it necessary that the clause 
in the fire and theft policies calling for the 
name of the mortgagee and showing his 
interest in the car be fully and accurately 
given? 

A. Because under a fire and theft pol- 
icy property values are insured and it is 
absolutely essential that all persons who 
have an interest in the property and the 
extent of the interest be known to the 
company. 

Q. In what ways, other than on the 
specified car basis, may fleets of automo- 
biles be written for public liability and 
property damage insurance? 

A. On the “automatic coverage” basis 
and the “payroll” basis. 

. When and how may an automobile 
fleet be rated for fire and theft coverage? 

A. Commercial automobiles of all 
types, private passenger automobiles used 
principally for business. purposes, and 
public automobiles of all types, excepting 
“driverless” cars, may be rated when there 
are at least ten cars under one ownership 
or a lesser number of cars, the aggregate 
original cost of which when new was at 
least $15,000. A rating application (fur- 
nished by the company) must be filled out 
and signed by the assured and then sub- 
mitted to the company for the computa- 
tion of the rate. Cars owned by officers 
or employes of the assured cannot be in- 
cluded to form a fleet nor be written at 
the rate promulgated for the automobiles 
of the employer. ; 

QO. What types of risks are included in 
the classification of automobile dealers and 
garages? 

A. This classification includes automo- 
bile sales agencies, public garages and 
auotmobile service stations. 

Q. How may automobile dealers and 
garagemen insure against loss on account 
of their liability for injuries to the pub- 
lic or damage to the property of others? 

A. By an automobile sales agency, ser- 
vice station, and garage public liability and 
property damage policy. 

O. What is the basis of premium under 
@ garage policy? 

A. The basis of premium is the remu- 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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Busy Auto Year With National Bureau 


Few Changes In Rates But Interesting Experiments Are Made in Rate Making Procedure; New Non- 
Ownership Auto Liability Rules; Digest of Financial Responsibility Laws Sent In Book Form 


In the year that has passed since The 
Eastern Underwriter got out its last 
annual automobile number many things 
have happened at the National Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters in 
the automobile insurance division, but 
the most dramatic of these, the auto- 
mobile merit rating plans and the dis- 
cussion over instalment premium pay- 
ments, will not be discussed in this ar- 
ticle as they are touched upon in part 
elsewhere in this paper. The New York 
City rating situation where there is now 
a committee of Metropolitan managers 
watching violations and other phases of 
controversial situations will also not be 
handled in this article. 

One of the innovations made by the 
3ureau’s automobile division was to give 
out to agents state rate charts printed 
on thin cardboard which agents can 
carry in their pockets. On these charts 
a great deal of information is put in 
abbreviated form, and part of such a 
chart (taken from the Colorado chart) 
is shown in a cut accompanying this 
article. 

Digest of Compulsory and Financial 

Responsibility Laws 

Another innovation during the past 
twelve months and one of the most im- 
portant has been to issue to companies 
a digest of the automobile compulsory 
laws and financial responsibility laws. 
The publication is along the lines of the 
compensation law digest which has been 
issued. A fac-simile of a page taken 
from the financial responsibility law di- 
gest accompanies this article. A_ sur- 
prisingly large number of states, by the 
way, have laws of this type. The Bu- 
reau is now able to present to insur- 
ance companies all the salient facts 
about these laws in a compact and easily 
readable form. 

The National Bureau has spent consid- 
erable time reviewing its general rate 
making procedure. This has been espe- 
cially true in the method of making 
manual rates for private passenger cars 
and trucks. A number of improvements 
in the old procedure have resulted. 

To illustrate: A careful study was 
made to see how far the rate makers 
could go in the direction of getting away 
from so-called country-wide revisions. 
They were able to team up certain 
groups of states with sufficient volume 
of experience to be dependable and cor- 


rectly reflective of the experience of 
those states. 


Non-Ownership Auto Liability 


The automobile division of the Bu- 
reau now calls contingent liability insur- 
ance “non-ownership automobile liabil- 
ity.” This name has been generally 
adopted. A plan was put in the manual 
which enables an agent without refer- 
ence to the Bureau or home office to 
tell an assured what coverage is and 
what it will cost him for all risks up 
to 500 employes. 

One of the biggest advantages of the 
new plan is that it enables agents to 
quote premiums for the coverage almost 
on the spot since it sets forth the actual 
premium charges and the basis on which 


To Companies 


DIGEST 
COMPULSORY AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE—COMMON CARRIERS 


(State Law) 


Sheet 1 
(2 Sheets) 





Title and Effective Date of Law Public Office Having Jurisdiction 





The “Alabama Motor Carrier Act of 1927” Chapter 336, 
Laws of 1927, approved on August 23, 1927 and effective 


The Alabama Public Service Commission, Montgomery, 
as of that date 


Alabama. 








Classes of Motor Vehicles Included 





Motor vehicles, with or without trailers attached, operated upon any public highway of the State as common carriers for 
the transportation of passengers or property for hire between fixed termini or over a regular route, even though there 
-may be periodic or irvegular departures from said termini or route. 

The Law applies to interurban, intrastate common carriers of passengers or freight. 

er ae operators not operating over a fixed route nor between fixed termini and interstate operators are not subject 
to the Act. 


{Section 2 (c)} 





Classes of Motor Vehicles Specifically Excluded 





The Law does not apply to motor. vehicles operated over fixed rails or tracks; nor to any of the following: 

(1) Those engaged in interstate commerce. 

(2)' Those operated wholly within any incorporated city or town and not following a fixed route nor operating between 
fixed termini. 


{3) Those used exclusively to carry passengers to and from schools, churches, religious services, picnics or special pre- 
arranged excursions. 


(4) Those used in collecting dairy products from the producer (nothing in sub-divisions 4 and 5 shall be construed to 
prevent a return load of farm supplies to be hauled provided no charge is made therefor). 


(5) Those used to transport live stock, farm or dairy products from the place of production to market. 


(6) United States mail carriers operated over star routes and not subject to Section 13 of the Law. (See Remarks, Item 1), 
(7) Taxicabs and hotel buses. 


[Section 10} 





Coverage Required 





Passenger Vehicles—The coverage under the policy must provide protection for the passengers and the baggage carried and 
for the public against injury proximately caused by negligence of the motor. carrier, its servants or agents. 

Freight Vehicles—The coverage under the policy must provide protection for the public against injuries proximately caused by 
the negligence of the motor carrier, its servants or agents. It, is also necessary that additional insurance be carried by the 
operator to secure the owner of the freight in transit, or person entitled to recover therefor, against loss of or damage to 
such freight. 

[Section 5) (See Remarks, Item 2) 
The law gives the operator the option of obtaining coverage under a bond or a policy of insurance. 





Comments on Coverage Required 











Policy Form No special policy form is required by the Commission. The standard policy of a company licensed 
Y in the state and carrying the endorsements prescribed by the Commission is acceptable. 
Scope of P. L. The usual Public Liability coverage provided under a standard policy is satisfactory. 
f P. D. The usual Property Damage coverage provided under a standard policy is satisfactory. (See 
Scope of P. D. Remarks, Item 2.) 





The policy restrictions and conditions are set aside and blanket coverage has to be provided under 
" Waivers the C ion's This calls for the attachment of the “reimbursement clause’’and 
the “premium computation clause.” These clauses should be attached as separate endorsements. 








Special 


cia rratsets carrying vehicles. 


Two endorsements have been prescribed, one for passenger carrying vehicles, another for freight 


These endorsements are not Objectionable provided they are supplemented by the 
endorsements referred to in the preceding item. 





Filing by the Commission. 
will be issued to the assured. 


The policy must be filed for approval with the Commission and must be for an amount as prescribed 
Upon approval of the policy a certificate of public convenience and necessity 





Cancellation notice furnished to the C 


Cancellation of a policy may not not 


take effect until after the expiration of ten days’ written 
at 





Alaba: 





Expiration There are no special 








q as to 





Limits 





Passenger Carriers 
Seating Public 


Property 
Capacity 


Damage 
$5,000/$10,000 $1,000 
5,000/ 20,000 


13-24 , 
25 and over 5,000/ 30,000 1,000 


Freight Carriers 
Public Liability Property Damage 
$5,000/$10,000 $1,000 
A policy providing cargo coverage for $1,000 is also required 
(See Remarks, Item 2) 





Remarks 








in 
casualty policy is acceptable. 


(1) Section 13 provides that when a person is engaged in business a portion of which is private and a portion of which 
that of a common carrier, the authority, powers and jurisdiction of the Commission shall extend only to that portion 
of said business which constitutes the common carrier operations. 


(2) The Commission realizes that a casualty company may not write cargo insurance. 


It has, therefor, indicated that 


the case of freight carriers a separate “Inland Marine’ policy providing $1,000 cargo coverage and supplementing the 





Page from Financial Responsibility Law Digest 


the charges are to be made. Formerly 
there was much red tape to be observed 
which often discouraged the prospective 
assured, 

In reference to this risk for private 
passenger automobiles, the new rules 
say in part: 

“Tf an employer has less than 500 em- 
ployes whether compensated on a salary 
or commission basis, a policy may be 
written, without specifying any automo- 
biles or motorcycles, to cover the com- 
plete liability of the Named Assured for 
the operation in the Named Assured’s 
business of any automobile and/or 
motorcycle, of the private passenger 
type, except an automobile or motor- 
cycle: 

(1) Owned in whole or in part by 
the Named Assured or by the 
individual partners thereof, if the 
Named Assured is a co-partner- 
ship, 

(2) Hired or leased by the Named 
Assured, or 

(3) Registered in the name of the 
Named Assured. 

“For the purpose of premium the em- 


ployes of the Assured are divided into 
two classes as follows: 

Class 1. (a) All outside employes whether 
compensated on a salary and/or commission 
basis whose usual duties involve the use 
of automobiles or motorcycles, not herein 
excluded, in the business of the Named As- 
sured, and 

(b) All other employes whether compen- 
sated on a salary and/or commission kasis 
whose usual duties involve the use of auto- 
mobiles or motorcycles, not herein ex- 
cluded, in the business of the Named As- 
sured who receive a specific operating al- 
lowance of any kind (operating allowance 
meaning rate per mile; gas, oil, tire or up- 
keep allowance; where the salary, commis- 
sion or terms of employment contemplate 
the use of an automobile or motorcycle). 

Class 2. All other employes whether com- 
pensated on a salary and/or commission 
basis, not included in Class 1. 


New Rules 


In the new Manual of March, 1928, a 
number of new rules appeared. They 
are as follows: 

Rule 14—Residence, location declara- 
tions. A provision has been added to 
this rule to aid in the determination of 
the proper rates to apply to cars used 
by salesmen or solicitors when the use 
and garaging of the cars takes place in 
more than one rating territory. 


Rule 18—Additional Assured. This 
rule now permits of the extension of 
policies written on school buses to cover 
the liability of certain named parties at 
no additional premium charge. 

Rule 25—Automobiles Equipped with 
Special or Custom Bodies. These propo- 
sitions have to be referred to the com- 
pany for determination of the Collision 
rates. 

Rule 35—Interurban Express. This 
rule has been revised so as to prohibit 
its application to any truckman engaged 
in hauling for one specified concern. 

Rule 36—Farmers’ or Private Estate 
Trucks. This rule now provides rates 
for Public Liability and Property Dam- 
age Insurance on these trucks equal to 
the light Class 4 rates less 15%. 


Rule 37—Hearses. Hearses shall be 
written for Public Liability and Prop- 


erty Damage Insurance at the light 
Class 4 rates less 25%. 
Rule 51—Hotel Omnibuses. The rule 


now includes a provision applying to 
cars operated by summer camps or other 
resorts for the transportation of passen- 
gers and baggage to and from railroad 
stations or docks. 

Rule 55—Real Estate Dealers’ Buses. 
This rule provides that a bus owned and 
operated by a real estate dealer or pro- 
moter solely for transporting prospec- 


tive purchasers of property may be in- 
sured at 50% of the bus rates. 
Driverless Cars — 
Rule 57—Driverless Cars. The rule 


now establishes specified car rates for 
automobiles hired out with and without 
drivers. These rates are the private liv- 
ery rates for coverage for Owner Only 
and 150% of the private livery rates for 
coverage for Owner and Hirer. In those 
states, however, where the driverless 
earnings rates are the same for Owner 
Only as for Owner and Hirer, the spe- 
cified car rates shall be 150% of the 
private livery rates regardless of the 
coverage provided. 

Rule 58—Rural Free Delivery and Pas- 
senger Livery. A method for rating 
automobiles used in Rural Free Deliv- 
ery work and incidentally, in the carry- 
ing of passengers for a consideration is 
now available. 


Rule 71—More Automobiles Than 
Operators. This rule has been clarified 
by indicating that in computing the pre- 
mium for the policy each form of cov- 
erage shall be treated separately and 
the highest rated automobiles equa! to 
the number of operators shall be con- 
sidered in arriving at the premium for 
the particular coverage. 


Rule 81—Garage Payroll Policies—In- 
side Hazard Only. The Inside Ha ard 
form of coverage may now be written 
only in accordance with the rules and 
rates of the Public Liability Manua 

Rule 84—Storage Garages. The °ay- 
roll eligibility requirement for ex: ®t 
ence rating storage garages has cen 
changed from $10,000 to $25,000. _ 

Rule 100—Automobile Finance © > 
panies. This rule now definitely 
vides that the operations of repo: 5¢S- 
sing cars may not be covered unc:r 4 
garage policy. 


Why Rules Were Changed 


As to Rule 14 there was forme: y 4 
territorial rating rule with particular re! 
erence to salesmen and others in trove 
ing occupations using their cars ov' @ 
considerable stretch of territory 1™ olv- 
ing several rating districts. The rule 
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BRITISH AMERICA 


Assurance Company 


Toronto, Canada 
Incorporated 1833 


CITY 


Insurance Company 
of Sunbury, Pa. 
Incorporated 1870 - 





WESTERN 


Assurance Company 
of Toronto, Canada 


Incorporated 1851 








UNITED STATES FIRE 


Insurance Company 
of New York 
Incorporated 1824 


$38,570,144 
18,524,501 
4,000,000 
16,045,643 


Assets 
Liabilities 
Capital 

Net Surplus 











CRUM & FORSTER 
MANAGERS 


110 William St. New York City 


DEPARTMENT OFFICES 


Western Dept. 
FREEPORT, ILL. 


Southern Dept. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Pacific Dept. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
CAL. 


Carolinas Dept. 
DURHAM, 
N. C. 


Allegheny Dept. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





NORTH RIVER 


Insurance Company 
of New York 
Incorporated 1822 
$25,772,401 
* 11,924,198 


2,000,000 
11,848,203 


Assets 
Liabilities 
Capital 

Net Surplus 




















UNITED STATES 
Merchants & Shippers 


Insurance Company 
of New York 


Incorporated 1866 








RICHMOND 


Insurance Company 
of New York 
Incorporated 1907 


METROPOLITAN FIRE 


Insurance Company 
of Chicago, Ill. 


Incorporated 1903 




















ALLEMANNIA FIRE 


Insurance Company 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Incorporated 1868 








UNION FIRE 


Insurance Company 
of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Incorporated 1874 








NEW YORK STATE 
FIRE 


Insurance Company 


Albany, N. Y. 
Incorporated 1836 
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in the 1927 manual was silent on how to 
rate cars operated by such traveling 
representatives. The agent was sup- 
posed to find where the car was prin- 
cipally operated and used and then 
charge for that territory. Sometimes 
there was a difference of opinion as to 
what the territory was with the result 
that there was a conflict of opinion as 
to what to charge. When a firm’s head- 
quarters were in a large city, such as 
New York or Philadelphia, contiguous 





COMMERCIAL AUTOMOBILES 
CLASSIFICATIONS 


AMBULANCES used employ 
persons for {Gostenion 



















CONTRACTORS doing General Hauling (rate as TRUCKM! 
TRICKS at railway terminals or docks osese 

EMERGENCY CARS (those especially 

EXPRESS CO. (1.0. such companies having express 

ExPRi Truckmen Rule)... 20. .00-ee0e 

FARM TRACTORS, FARMERS’ TRUCKS....... —...-<.7...... 

FIRE DEPARTMENT APPARATUS—engines, 






















POST DELIVERY 
POLICE PATROL and other 
(rate as “Medium’”) 








yt emergency purposes) 
PUBLIC SERVICE CORPORATION CARS—other than above 
RAILWAY COMPANIES (trucks used in forwarding, hauling 
SALVAGE CORPS or FIRE 
SERVICE CARS. 

















COMMERCIAL LOAD CAPACITY GROUPS 

LIGHT-1 ton or less; MEDIUM-Over 1 ton, not over 334 tons; HEAVY-Over 314 tone, 
ELECTRIC AUTOMOBILES . 

tent pon ee P.L. and P. D. at « reduction of 25% 


Seerae net can 
es e 4 . 
from the correaponding gasoline or steam commercial automobile ratee, om 

















Sample Page of State Rate Chart 


to several states, there was further un- 
certainty. Now this location declara- 
tion has been clarified. 

Rule 18 was adopted because while 
school buses are in the class of public 
passenger carrying risks they are dif- 
ferent than other public passenger carry- 
ing vehicles. The liability coverage has, 
therefore, been extended to members of 
school boards and owners and drivers of 
the buses without extra charge. For- 
merly the general rule prevailed that for 
all public passenger carrying risks the 
policy should cover only specifically 
named assured unless the premium be 
increased. 

Regarding Rule No. 25 dealing with 
automobiles equipped with special cus- 
tomed bodies it was decided to refer 
these to the companies for determina- 
tion of the collision rates because they 


cost more than the standard body type 
and therefore the value is greater. 

Rule 55 about real estate buses was 
adopted, cutting the bus rate in half, 
because these buses run only at inter- 
vals and with much less hazard than 
the bus operating daily on a definite 
route. 

Rate Changes in March Manual | 

On December 12, 1927, the automobile 
division of the Bureau revised rates on 
public liability—pleasure cars only. On 
March 19, 1928, the new manual was 
issued. Practically no changes in it 
were made on trucks or on property 
damage or public liability rates for 
pleasure cars. In fact there were no 
radical changes made at all. ; 

The Bureau, however, revised colli- 
sion rates on the basis of classification. 
Formerly there were ten classes for col- 
lision. This was refined and made into 
sixteen symbols. In brief, a more 
equitable premium charge was made for 
coverage in accordance with the amount 
risked. The Bureau particularly refined 
the lower list price ranges so that the 
effect was to reduce rates on lower 
priced cars, keep rates about the same 
on medium priced cars and increase 
rates on the higher priced cars. It was 
really bringing collision fundamentals up 
to date to be more in line with the per- 
centage division in production of cars in 
respect to the physical hazard. Recent- 
ly, there has been a tremendous increase 
in lower priced cars such as small sixes. 

Public liability rates for funeral cars 
were revised in a number of territories. 
Public liability minimum premiums for 
garage payroll policies as well as the 
public liability demonstrating rates were 
increased in a number of territories, 
while the corresponding property dam- 
age rates remained practically the same 
as heretofore. ; 

In collision insurance it was decided no 
longer permissible to grant reductions 
for attachment of bumpers and/or 
radiator guards. 

Eliminate “Inside Hazard” Form 

Due to the elimination from the auto- 
mobile casualty manual of the “inside 
hazard” form of coverage for garages, 
the rates for this form of coverage no 
longer appear on the state rate sheets. 

The digest of state laws concerning 
automobile operators with particular ref- 
erence to age requirements has been 
brought up-to-date and sent out. 

E. E. Robinson is manager of the auto- 
mobile division of the National Bureau. 
His assistants are A. E. Spottke and R. 
C. Meade. 








A Co-operative Auto Ad 
In Hartford and Its Pull 


Agents of Hartford, Conn., recently 
ran a full page ad in the Hartford 
“Courant” headed: 

Stop! Look! Listen! Do Not Drive 
Your Car Without Adequate Insurance. 
Reinstate Suspended Insurance. 

The principal points scored in the ad 
were these: 

“Spring is here and with its coming 
the number of registered cars is doubled. 
The number of accidents is bound to in- 
crease. 

“You tempt fate every time you oper- 
ate your car without insurance. 

“You cannot afford to laugh at the 
possibie loss of several thousand dollars. 

“Provide adequate insurance to free 
and indemnify yourself from any worry 
about the financial loss which may be 
caused by traffic accidents, fire or theft 
losses. 


_ “Insurance pays for you in case of 
liability. 


“Renew suspended  insurance—and 
above all—be properly covered. 

“Join the ranks of insurance protected 
auto drivers.” 

The Slogan 

The slogan of the ad was: “The man 
who operates a car without insurance is 
invariably the man who loses.” The 
agents who signed the ad were Allen, 
Russell & Allen; Beach, Forman & Co.; 
Alton E. Woodford, Inc.; Wakefield, 
Morley & Co.; F. F. Small & Co. 

The Eastern Underwriter asked these 
agents for an expression of opinion as 
to how the public received the ads and 
what they said follows: 

Wakefield, Morley & Co.: This is an 
ad that we have put in the paper each 
year at about this season. Unfortunately, 
the ad appeared on Good Friday when 
our office was supposed to be closed. 
However, there were some employes in 
the office doing some extra work and 
they stated that the telephone was ring- 
ing most of the day, calling attention 


to the ad and asking that their insur- 
ance, which had been suspended, be re- 
instated so it would seem that ‘this is 
a form of ad that was not overlooked 
by the general public. 

F. F. Small & Co.: We are unable to 
trace any direct business to the ad, but 
it may be because Hartford is insur- 
ance-minded .and the business we write 
is largely the result of personal contact. 

Beach, Forman & Co.: It is rather 
difficult for us to give you any direct 


which a man puts his car back into 
commission. 

In this state a person who buys his 
license April 1 naturally saves one-quar- 
ter of his annual license fee, and five 
of the offices here in town have followed 
the practice of putting this big notice 
in the paper to reach their suspended 
policyholders if possible, to see that they 
are not driving without notifying the 
office to reinstate the coverage. 

We, of course, follow other methods 











Stop! Look! Listen! | 
Do Not Drive Your Car NV \ 


Without Adequate Insurance 





Re-instate Suspended Insurance! 





results in connection with the ad. At 
the time the suspension of liability in- 
surance went into effect we found it very 
difficult to notify all of our assureds in 
regard to the suspension provisions, ow- 
ing to the very large volume of this 
particular line of insurance which we 
write. It is also practically impossible 
to follow the suspended policies closely 
enough to be sure of the exact day on 


of warnings; such as, tying tags on the 
steering wheels of the cars, etc., calling 
attention to the fact that their insur- 


- ance is suspended and, naturally, on the 


first of the month we have a very heavy 
amount of reinstatement business, but 
just how much is traceable to the ad, and 
how much is traceable to the notices 
tied to the steering wheels, it is im- 
possible to say. 








cA Specialized Glientele 


Joseph A. Lockhart, Aetna Life, Doesn’t Write a Man Wheee Loss He 
Would Question; Scripps-Howard Newspaper Executives Among 


His Patrons 


Joseph A. Lockhart, an insurance agent 
in New York City associated with the 
Aetna Life, but having his own office 
and secretarial staff, has organized an 
automobile insurance clientele along in- 
dividualistic lines which has made him 
one of the most successful specialists in 
automobile insurance. 

He picks his clients carefully, using his 
own underwriting judgment; adjusts his 
losses; never solicits cold canvass; is in- 
terested only in private car owners, not 
writing fleets; and finds his new pros- 
pects among friends of his old patrons. 
Among his clients are some of the best 
known people in New York. 

Mr. Lockhart is a Yale man, class of 
*11. He studied law at New Haven. Upon 
his graduation he went with a large in- 
surance company in the claim division. 
For some years he handled claims in 
Greater New York, and then decided that 
he would go into the production end. 


Why He Picked Car Insurance 

It was up to him to decide what di- 
vision of insurance should enlist his at- 
tention, as he had decided to specialize 
upon one branch. Automobile insurance 
appealed to him for several reasons, the 
chief ones being that he thought his 
legal training and his claim experience 
would be of most advantage in selling 
that type of insurance. : 

He took the plunge into production 
in 1920. When he decided to be his own 
underwriter, and to have just as high 
standards as any insurance company 
could have, he disregarded tradition so 


far as putting any particular classes or 
neighborhoods as out of the running. 
“T had the entire city of New York 
as my field,” he said to The Eastern 
Underwriter. “I went after a certain 
type of prospect, preferably the man of 
affairs, always a person whose integrity 


’ 





JOSEPH A. LOCKHART 


could not be questioned. And I never’ 


do question their integrity. If one of my 
clients has a loss it is promptly paid, 
because I know and the company knows 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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cA Forward Step 


By EVERETT H. MORSE 
Superintendent Automobile Dept., Aetna (Fire) 


The merit rating of automobiles seems 
to have stirred up a great deal of dis- 
cussion and in some cases has resulted 
in companies coming out with a flat 10% 
rate reduction. In a great deal of this 
discussion certain fundamentals have ap- 
parently been overlooked. One axiom 1s 
that care will invariably result in sav- 
ing. Care in the upkeep of property 
will prevent depreciation, care in the 
driving of automobiles will eliminate a 
great many accidents and care in the 
conduct of business will eliminate a great 
many failures. No one will be likely to 
dispute the fact that careful automobile 
drivers are better risks than those who 
are not careful. 

Another fact which is as true today 
as it ever was is-that a man’s interest 
in a business transaction can be aroused 
better by an appeal to his pocketbook 
than by any other method. Merit rating 
attempts to reward careful automobile 
driving by a reduction in rate, to pro- 
mote careful driving by the pocketbook 





EVERETT H. MORSE 


appeal. Times change and methods of 
yesterday are not satisfactory today nor 
tomorrow. Merit rating is a change from 
anything which has ever been used here- 
tofore and while in its details it prob- 
ably is far from perfect, it is a forward 
Step in an attempt at reduction of the 
tremendous toll which is being taken 
in human life and limb by automobile 
accidents. 


Expense Climbing 


_ The expense of automobile insurance 
is higher today than it should be and 
this high cost of automobile insurance 
1s one factor which stands in the way 
of two or more cars in many families. 
The cost of fire, theft, property dam- 
age, liability and $100 deductible collision 
msurance, all of which really are neces- 
Sary, for an automobile in the $1,000 
Price class, is from one to two and one- 
half cents per mile, depending somewhat 
of course on the territory where the 
Car is used and the yearly mileage. In 
other words, the insurance expense prob- 
ably is greater than the tire expense 
and unless this expense can be reduced 
it will react unfavorably to the insur- 
ance carriers. 

Merit rating brings forth protests that 
there is injustice in denying credit to 


any owner who has been involved in an 
automobile accident, irrespective of 
whether he was innocent or guilty of 
blame in connection with the accident. 
There is no method of rating which is 
perfect and there is always a possibility 
that a little more care on the part of 
the owner might have avoided an acci- 
dent even though he were not primarily 
to blame. 
No Attempt To Evade Claims 


We are told that the warranties which 
are being required will be used as loop- 
holes for evading claims. We are told 
that it is impossible to obtain honestly 
signed declarations, that it is too much 
work, etc. If inaccurate declarations are 
deliberately made and it can be proved 
at the time of a loss, companies prob- 
ably will see that owners making such 
declarations are penalized. As a gener- 
al thing, insurance companies are not 
trying to use warranties in automobile 
policies as a means of evading payment 
of just claims. The greatest clamor 
seems to have come from brokers in 
the large metropolitan districts who claim 


that they cannot obtain the information 
necessary. There is no obligation on 
anyone’s part to furnish declarations in 
connection with experience unless a 10% 
credit is worth somebody’s while to see 
that such declarations are made in prop- 
er form. The old statement, “Cannot 
be bothered with details,’ has always 
involved waste and expense. If auto- 
mobile owners in the cities of New York 
and Philadelphia cannot be bothered with 
the details of making accurate declara- 
tions they should not expect to receive 
the same rates that are charged to peo- 
ple who are willing to put themselves 
out a little bit to furnish declarations 
in a proper manner. In the buying of 
almost any commodity, people who are 
unwilling to exercise a little thought and 
go to a little trouble, invariably have 
to pay more than the people who are 
willing to take a little more pains. 

At the present time there is a rate 
differential in public liability premiums 
of at least 50% between the owners of 
light, low-priced cars and heavy expen- 
sive cars. There is approximately the 
same differential in property damage 
rates. There probably is less justifica- 
tion for any such great differential be- 
tween these classes of automobile owners 
than there is between the automobile 
owners who have been involved in no 
accidents for two years and those who 
have had such accidents. Just as much 


damage can be done to life, limb and 
property through the operation of a 
cheap, light automobile as can be pro- 
duced by the operation of the heaviest, 
most expensive type of cars. Today the 
light car travels just about as fast as 
the heavy one and heavy, expensive car 
probably has better brakes than the light 
one. 


It may be that the whole set-up of 
rates needs revision, but the driver of 
an expensive car who has been free 
from accidents for two years should be 
as good as or a better insurance risk 
than the driver of a light car who has 
had several accidents in the same period. 





THE ST. GEORGE BEACON LIGHT 


A plane recently left Boston at night 
for New York with no other guide than 
the huge searchlight beacon on the roof 
of the St. George Hotel in Brooklyn. 
On clear nights this light is visible at 
250 miles. The Boston flyer picked up 
the beacon at that distance from an alti- 
tude of 22,000 feet and steered a straight 
course to Curtiss Field. 





Among the insurable cars are hearses, 
ambulances, motorcycles, street cleaners, 
fire apparatus, mechanical shovels, snow 
plows, ditch diggers, tractors and auto- 
mobile homes. 








The American Automobile Insurance Companies 


Render a Specialized Service 


That is the Standard for Comparison 


American Automobile Insurance Company 
Capital $1,000,000; Surplus $2,768,660; Other Liabilities $7,936,536; Assets $11,705,196 


Figures as of December 31, 1928 


American Automobile Fire Insurance Company 
Capital $500,000; Surplus $442,163; Other Liabilities $941,323; Assets $1,883,485 


Figures as of December 31, 1928 


ST. LOUIS 
L. A. HARRIS, President 


All Kinds of Insurance on Automobiles 


R. CHOATE, Resident Vice-Pres. 
Suite: 1714 EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE 
Phone, JOHn 4080 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NEW YORK BRANCH OFFICE: 
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Payments For Road Injuries 


New York City Judge Thinks That Workmen’s Compensation Provides the Solution in Legislation ‘o 


Protect the Public When There 


In the remarkable change from the 
horse-drawn vehicle to the automobile 
our highways and our arteries of traffic 
remain substantially unchanged, and, 
particularly in congested centers of popu- 
lation, are helpless to cope with the new 
problem which has arisen. 

A similar situation confronts us when 
we examine our legal machinery for deal- 
ing with the victims of motor vehicle ac- 
cidents. We still have the personal in- 
jury action for negligence which was 
considered inadequate to deal with the 
victims of industrial accidents. 

(Editor's Note: . After discussing the 
objections to the negligence action far 
motor vehicle accidents, the suggested 
modification of present negligence rules, 
compulsory insurance or security, includ- 
ing the situation in Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire and Connecticut; and . the 
American Automobile Assocution’s Safe- 
ty-Responsibility Bill, Judge Shientag rec- 
ommends motor vehicle compensation in- 
surance. In discussing such proposals as 
compulsory insurance and various safety 
responsibilities and security measures he 
finds them an improvement but declares 
they do not go to the heart of the diffi- 
culty. Fault would still remain the basis 
of liability; cases would continue to pile 
up in the courts; and legal expense, delay, 
uncertainty and lack of uniformity in ju- 
ries verdicts would continue as hereto- 
fore. Continuing he says): 

The most effective method of dealing 
with the problem would be to extend the 
principle of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Law to cover motor vehicle acci- 
dents. Every owner of a motor vehicle, 
as a condition of obtaining a. license to 
operate what courts have deemed to be a 
dangerous instrumentality over the pub- 
lic highways, would-be required to pro- 
vide compensation for the disability or 
death of any person, caused by an in- 
jury arising from the use or operation 
of a motor vehicle on the public high- 
way, without regard to fault as a cause 
of injury, except when solely occasioned 
by the intoxication of the injured person, 
or by his willful intention to bring about 
injury to himself or another. 

The provisions of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Law relative to insurance, 
informal administration by a board or 
commission, medical treatment, payment 
up to a stated maximum amount for dis- 
ability or death, according to fixed 
schedules, would be made applicable to 
motor vehicle accidents. 

The proposal is fraught with difficul- 
ties, actuarial, administrative and legal, 
which demand impartial, expert study at 
the hands of a commission, such as has 
been advocated. 


Forms of Legislation Proposed 


Three types of bills have been pro- 
posed: ; 

(1) A compulsory compensation insur- 
ance system which shall furnish the sole 
and exclusive remedy and supersede the 
personal injury action at law. Practical- 
ly all Workmen’s Compensation statutes 
are drawn along this line. 

(2) A system compulsory as against 
the owner of the vehicle, but optional 
with the injured person as to whether he 
will accept the benefits of the compen- 
sation statute or sue for personal inju- 
ries by action at law. 

(3) An act which by its terms would 


be optional with the owner as well as. 


the injured person. 
_ Suggestions have been made for what 
“is sometimes termed a legislative “jug- 


Not Reach Heart of Situation 


By BERNARD L. SHIENTAG 


Justice of the City Court 


gling” with the common law rules relat- 
ing to negligence, so as to place a party 
who declines to come under the compen- 
sation statute at a disadvantage if he 
elects to sue or be sued at law. 


Actuarial and Administrative Problems 


Among the many actuarial and admin- 
istrative problems presented may be 
mentioned the following: 

(a) The wide range in earning ca- 
pacity among the victims of motor ve- 
hicle accidents. Investigation would de- 
termine the extent of this variation; in 
any event it is suggested that those with 
large earnings may protect themselves 
by additional accident insurance, as high 
salaried employes. are obliged to do to- 
day, under Workmen’s Compensation. 

(b) The basis of payment for injury 
to or death of infants and other persons 
not gainfully employed. Schedules to 
cover these cases have been worked out 
by actuaries. 

(c) How a husband’s claim for loss 
of services should be treated. 

(d) Whether within limits defined in 
the Act an allowance may be made for 
pain and suffering. 

(e) The problems of the hit-and-run 
driver, and the foreign car. 

(f) Coverage of drivers not coming 
under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Law. 

(g) The method of insurance. 

(h) A plan of experience, merit rat- 
ing and classification of risks and ve- 
hicles that would ensure fair and equit- 
able insurance rates, and put a premium 
on careful driving. 

(i) Setting up a special fund for ac- 
cident prevention. 

Claims for property damage arising 
from motor vehicle’ accidents would un- 
der all of the proposals continue to be 
disposed of in the courts. 


Constitutional Problem 


The following provisions of the Fed- 
eral and State Constitutions are appli- 
cable: 

1. No person shall be deprived of life, 
liberty or property without due process 
of law (14th amendment to the Federal 
Constitution; Article I, New York State 
Constitution). 

2. The trial by jury in all cases in 
which it has been heretofore used shall 
remain inviolate forever; but a jury trial 
may be waived in all civil cases in the 
manner to be prescribed by law. (Ar- 
ticle I, New York State Constitution.) 

3. The right of action now existing 
to recover damages for injuries result- 
ing in death, shall never be abrogated; 
and the amount recoverable shall not be 
subject to any statutory limitation. (Ar- 
ticle I, New York State Constitution.) 


Due Process of Law 


Under the decisions, the following 
propositions may be said to be definitely 
established: 

1. Originally a man was liable for all 
damages which he brought about regard- 
less of fault. The doctrine of negligence 
was developed by judicial decisions un- 
der the common law. 

“Hardly a rule of today but may be 
matched by its opposite of yesterday. 
Absolute liability for one’s act is today 
the exception; there must commonly be 
some tinge of fault, whether willful or 
negligent. Time was, however, when ab- 
solute liability was the rule.” 

2. “A person has no property, no vest- 
ed interest in any rule of the common 


of the City of New York 


law. That is only one of the forms of 
municipal law and is no more sacred 
than any other. Rights of property, 
which have been created by the com- 
mon law, cannot be taken away without 
due process; but the law itself, as a rule 
of conduct, may be changed at the will 
* * * of the legislature, unless pre- 
vented by constitutional limitations. In- 
deed, the great office of statutes is to 
remedy defects in the common law, as 
they are developed, and to adapt it to the 
changes of time and circumstances.” 

3. The legislature may modify the 
doctrine of contributory negligence and 
extend the rule of res ipsa loquitur. 

“These rules as guides of conduct and tests 
of liability are subject to change in the exer- 
cise of the sovereign authority of the state.” 

4. “The entire matter of liability for 
death caused by wrongful act, is a mod- 
ern statutory innovation in which states 
differ as to whg may sue, for whose 
benefit and the measure of damages.” 

5. “Liability without fault, is not a 
novelty in the law.” 

“Negligence is merely the disregard of some 
duty imposed by law; and the nature and ex- 
tent of the duty may be modified by legislation 


with corresponding change’in the test of neg- 
ligence.” 


6. Denial of trial by jury by a state 
is not inconsistent with due process of 
law. 

7. Legislation eliminating fault as the 
basis of liability and substituting there- 
for some equitable system of absolute 
and limited liability, is not in conflict 
with the due process of law clause of the 
federal and the state constitutions. 

8. It would seem, although the ques- 
tion has not been authoritatively deter- 
mined, that provision for compensation 
need not necessarily be limited to im- 
pairment of earning capacity. 

The Court of Appeals of this state 
and the United States Supreme Court 
have sustained a provision of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Law which permits 
the Industrial Board in a case of serious 
facial or head disfigurement to award 
compensation in such sum as it deems 
proper or equitable but not to exceed 
the sum of $3,500. This allowance is 
not based upon any proof of loss of earn- 
ings, but undoubtedly has some bearing 
on that proposition. 


Trial by Jury 


A greater difficulty arises in connec- 
tion with the provisions of our State 
Constitution relative to statutory inter- 
ference with the amount recoverable in 
death cases, and the right to trial by 
jury. Whether or not a compulsory 
compensation motor vehicle bill would be 
considered a violation of these provisions 
of the State Constitution is an open 
question. It would appear to be in con- 
flict with the provision forbidding stat- 
utory interference with the amount re- 
coverable in death cases. It is contended 
that the provision with respect to trial 
by jury was intended only to apply to 
actions at law; that by enacting a com- 
pulsory compensation statute the legis- 
lature has eliminated legal actions for 
personal injuries, and that the right to 
trial by jury does not extend to the 
statutory right of action, the enforce- 
ment of which is placed under the juris- 
diction of commissions. 

“The liability (under Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion) is made to arise not from any tort but 


upon the inherent nature of a modern social 
condition.” 


In Mountain Timber Co. vs. State of 
Washington, decided by a closely divid- 
ed court, it was said: 

“As between employe and employer the act 


Have Been Motor Vehicle Accidents; Thinks Other Remedies Do 


abolishes all right of recovery in ordinary c: es 
and therefore leaves nothing to be tried by a 
jury. 

In the Ives case, in this state, the 
question was left open, the opinion si:t- 
ing that the judges differed on this point. 

The optional form of statute has been 
suggested to overcome any difficulty pe 
sented by this question. It has been 
asserted that the legislature may re- 
quire a waiver of trial by jury by an 
owner of a motor vehicle, as a condi- 
tion to the granting of a license to op- 
erate on the highway, and some have 
gone so far as to hold that such waiver 
may be required of a pedestrian. There 
is no doubt that waiver would be in- 
duced by modifications in the existing 
rules relating to negligence so as to 
operate to the disadvantage of the party 
insisting upon a jury trial. 

This is, of course, one of the matters 
to be carefully studied by the Commis- 
sion I advocate. My own feeling is that 
from a practical as well as a legal view- 
point, all doubt should be removed by 
appropriate amendment to the State 
Constitution, particularly if it is deemed 
advisable to have a compulsory 
rather than an optional statute. 





R dations or Jurists and Leaders 


of the Bar 


A strong recommendation for the cre- 
ation of a commissoin to study this en- 
tire problem was made by the Special 
Calendar Committee of the Appellate 
Division of the First Department pre- 
sided over by Mr. Justice Dowling. 


“We are strongly impressed,” says the Com- 
mittee, “with the necessity for a change in our 
present method of dealing with accidents from 
the use or operation of motor vehicles on public 
highways. * * * Economic, financial and ad- 
ministrative questions of great importance are 
involved. — The Committee deems it proper to 
say that it is unanimously of the opinion that 
the automobile is an instrumentality so dan- 
gerous to life and limb, and has so increased 
the perils of travel upon the public highways, 
that it is necessary that a thorough-going in- 
vestigation should be made by a legislative body 
clothed with adequate powers, in order to de- 
termine whether the use of automobiles ought 
not to be subjected to greater supervision and 
regulation than at present.” 


Acting upon the request of this com- 
mittee both Governor Smith and Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt have asked the legisla- 
ture to create a temporary commission 
to study the subject and make recom- 
mendations for remedial legislation. 

Mr. Justice Wasservogel, with Is‘dor 
J. Kresel, Esq., as his counsel, conducted 
the judicial inquiry into practices in s.eg- 
ligence actions in the First Departi ent, 
recommended such an inquiry. 

The Joint Committee for the Stud of 
Legal Aid, of the Association of the 
Bar of the City of New York, the \el- 
fare Council of New York City and the 
New York County Lawyers’ Associa‘ion, 
in its report recommended that the °ro- 
posed plan of enacting a motor velicle 
compensation insurance law shoul’ be 
given earnest consideration. 

Mr. Justice Faber, who, with icier 
Steinbrink, Esq., as his couns.1, con¢ ict- 
ed the judicial inquiry into practices in 
negligence actions in the Second Dey =tt- 
ment, went further, and said: 

“It is recommended that a form of compen- 
sation insurance be adopted which will e ‘end 
the principle of Workmen’s Compensation *? all 
claims for personal injuries arising from «ute 
mobile accidents. It will eliminate a great “any 


evils now existing. This is the real solution 
and the real cure. It is not too early to a¢ 


— the change now for it will come event 
ally.’ 


Why the legislature should hesitate to 
authorize this inquiry is incomprehens- 
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ible. The only way to deal with the 
probicm intelligently is to ascertain the 
facts. to study the experience elsewhere, 
and -2en to determine what changes will 
with equity and fairness to all con- 
cerned eliminate the evils of the present 
system. Surely in this enlightened age 
we siould not subscribe to the proposi- 
tion ‘hat ignorance is the best reformer. 

A aundred thousand men, women and 
children are the victims of motor ve- 
hicle accidents in this state every year. 
No harm can come, and _ incalculable 
benefit may result from the creation of 
a commission charged with the duty of 
investigating the causes of these acci- 
dents, their social and economic effects, 
the adequacy of our present legal sys- 
tem of dealing with them, and the most 
effective and economical plan tending to 
reduce the number of accidents and en- 
sure just treatment to those who are in- 


jured and to the widows and dependents 
of those killed. The law schools, the bar 
associations, private committees, Cham- 
bers of Commerce, and automobile asso- 
ciations would co-operate in such an 
inquiry. 

The problem in this state has assumed 
such vast proportions that we cannot 
continue to ignore it. 


We cannot sacrifice the welfare of so- 
ciety to the cold logic of the law of 
torts which is unsuited to conditions of 
modern life. We must bring the law 
into harmony with changed conditions 
which have arisen and which press for 
solution. 


“Contented acquiescence in the ordering that 
has come down to us from the past is selfish 
and anti-social, because amid the ceaseless 
change that is inevitable in a growing organism, 
the institutions of the past demand progressive 
re-adaptations.” 





Shientag Idea Like Marx’s 


Nothing New in Recommending Workmen’s Compensation For Auto 
Victims, But His Idea of Commission to Investigate Subject Not 


So Objectionable 


The paper of Judge Bernard L. Shien- 
tag is published by The Eastern Under- 
writer as a contribution to the litera- 
ture on the topic of compensation for 
motor vehicle victims which is now so 
widely discussed in this country. While 
insurance men will not agree with Judge 
Shientag that the solution of this prob- 


- lem is through the workmen’s compen- 


sation law, at the same time the sug- 
gestion of having a commission to in- 
vestigate the whole subject is interest- 
ing. Whether the commission would be 
—— would depend upon its person- 
nel, 

Judge Shientag, of course, is not the 
first jurist to advocate that the victims 
of the automobile come under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. Some time 
ago Judge Robert S. Marx, of .Cincinnati, 


suggested that car owners be compelled 
to carry a new kind of automobile acci- 
dent insurance guaranteeing compensa- 
tion for any type of injury to themselves 
or others. Fixed schedules of recom- 
pense would be provided, scaled in ac- 
cordance with the nature of the injury, 
and in proportion to the earnings of 
the persons injured. The Marx plan has 
been shot to pieces by insurance men. 


Some Obvious Objections 


Some of the most obvious objections 
to the Marx plan are the following: 

1. As the plan would lack any legal 
basis, such as the employer-and-servant 
relationship on which the workmen’s 
compensation law is founded, it seems 
beyond question that insurance compa- 
nies would refuse to participate, and ex- 


. such cases; 


ecution of the plan would necessitate 
the creation of a public fund adminis- 
tered by a state bureau. 

2. Study of the plan with a view 
to its practical operation makes clear 
that its enactment into law would ne- 
cessarily entail (a) the simultaneous 
abolishing of the law of negligence, all 
civil actions and civil causes of action 
for personal injuries, and all jurisdic- 
tion of state courts in such causes, (b) 
the withdrawal of all phases of the prem- 
ises from private controversy, and (c) 
the arbitrary award and compulsory ac- 
ceptance of the proposed compensation 
regardless of questions of fault, to the 
exclusion of all other remedies, and in 
lieu of all rights of action against any 
person. 


3. As even the inventor concedes that 
the plan could not be made to apply 
to property damage cases, the law of 
negligence, rights of action and jurisdic- 
tion of courts would remain as regards 
and the situation would un- 
doubtedly arise of courts and juries mak- 
ing larger awards for damage to auto- 
mobiles than the schedule of payments 
under the plan would allow for personal 
injuries and death. 

4. The cost would be prohibitive. 
Marx estimates that the cost of operat- 
ing his plan would be between $10 and 
$20 per car per annum, but competent 
underwriters estimate the cost at as 
high as four times that amount at the 
outset; and in accordance with universal 
experience the calls upon such a fund 
would undoubtedly increase from year to 
year. 


More Weak Points 


5. The compensation would, of 
course, be very limited in amount, and 
would unquestionably be so inadequate 
as to satisfy no one. 

6. The state would inevitably be 
drawn in adminstratively, for investiga- 
tion, to determine earnings and injuries, 
to defend litigation, and to ascertain 
damages in innumerable other ways. 


7. The plan could not cover accidents 
off the highways or outside the state, 
nor tourists from other states. 

The plan is, of course, not a safe- 
ty or accident prevention measure. 

9. ‘As there are few motor vehicle 
accidents in which either negligence or 
some violation of laws is not involved, 
with all consideration of legal liability 
abolished the assessment of the 15 to 
50% increase of compensation against 
the motorist in addition to his annual 
payment into the fund could be antici- 
pated as quite the ordinary thing. And, 
in this connection, attention need hardly 
be directed to the administrative and le- 
gal expenses incident to proving the of- 
fense and enforcing payment of the as- 
sessment. 

10. The theory upon which any such 
scheme is built is fundamentally wrong 
in principle. In the words of one* of 
the foremost students of the subject in 
the country, “Any measure of so-called 
public protection that lumps the careful 
and law-abiding motorists in with the 
careless and criminal, that forces on 
them insurance designed for the care- 
less and criminal, and that puts on them 
the burden of the losses of the careless 
and criminal, is basically unsound.” 

11. There is considerable doubt as to 
the constitutionality of any such plan, 
both under state and federal constitu- 
tions. 

12. Politics would unquestionably en- 
ter into any administration of such a 
plan; it would invite fraud and imposi- 
tions; and the evils that have attended 
the Massachusetts experiment with com- 
pulsory insurance would be multiplied 
and magnified in connection with this 
plan. 

The Marx plan has not, in as far as 
the committee has been advised, been 
considered by the legislature of any 
state; and it is the opinion of the co- 
insurance men that it is wholly imprac- 
ticable. 


.* Edson S. Lott, in an address before the 
Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce. 
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Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance 
Company, Ltd. 
of Tokio 


Admitted Assets__-$10,841,544.57 


Appleton & 


United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Company 
Eriemeaul $6,871,180.46 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance 
Company, Ltd. 
of London 


Admitted Assets ___$1,388,613.59 


Cox, Inc. 


Attorney 


8 South William Street 
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Full Cover Policies Now Agents Goal 





Partially Insured Automobile Owner Assumes Too Many Risks For Own Safety; Steadily Increasing Traffic On Roads Bringing Collision to 
Fore; Rate Cuts Stimulate Sales 


More than twenty million men and 
women in the United States are pros- 
pects for full cover automobile insur- 
ance each year, either as owners indi- 
vidually of one or more cars or as cor- 
poration of firm officials in charge of 
insurance affairs. The present day value 
of all automobiles in use in this coun- 
try is estimated roughly by experts to 
be about $8,500,000,000. A tremendous 
nation wide field exists for automobile 
insurance selling, and despite the prog- 
ress so far made toward affording this 
protection to car owners, the saturation 
point is nowhere in sight. 


While numerous local insurance agen- 
cies and a limited number of companies 
feel they have reached their goal for 
automobile covers, the average agent and 
the average company are eagerly search- 
ing for new ways and means to sell 
more auto insurance in all its branches 
to those owners either underinsured or 
not insured. Agents realize they are 
not up against the problem of putting 
more automobile premiums on their 
books by diverting them from some oth- 
er agent, as exists to a large extent in 
fire insurance, but they must sell the 
basic idea of insurance to wholly new 
prospects. And so long as these thou- 
sands of unsold owners are available, 
intensive pioneering for more automo- 
bile insurance will well repay a local 
agent in whatever district he operates. 

Auto Lines Still Sold, Not Bought 

Dividing automobile insurance into its 
principal parts, namely, fire, theft, col- 
lision, public liability and property dam- 
age, the local agent finds a car owner 
reacting to selling arguments to the de- 
gree to which he has been previously 
educated about specific types of cover- 
age. In other words, agents discover 
that automobile covers are still today, 
with all the prevalence and popularity 
of motor vehicles, SOLD by the agent, 
rather than BOUGHT by the client. 

The fact that the leading subdivisions 
of auto insurance have not maintained 
an even pace in their growth illustrates 
the point that impressions made upon 
the public consciousness by repeated 
sales efforts ultimately bring concrete 
rewards in the form of additional pre- 
miums and commissions. 

Fire and theft insurance is expanding 
with more rapidity than a few years ago 
because automobile finance companies ir- 
sist upon financed cars being protected 
against these two hazards. Public lia- 
bility coverage leads the field in pre- 
mium volume because the ordinary car 
owner has been reminded rather forci- 
bly over and over again by local agents, 
stories in newspapers with respect to 
compulsory liability laws and in numer- 
ous other ways that he is exposing him- 
self to financial obliteration unless he 
carries liability insurance. These les- 
sons, warnings and whatnot, many times 
repeated, are producing results of a 
profitable nature to agents. 

On the other side of the picture stands 
collision insurance, least developed of 
the five leading forms. Quite a number 
of automobile underwriters seriously 
contend that from the dollars and cents 
point of view, it is just as vital for an 
automobile owner to buy collision as lia- 
bility insurance. But every agent knows 
and admits he cannot sell collision as 
readily as public liability and yet why 
is not one form as marketable as an- 
other? Is one more essential than an- 
other? Is it a question only of cost? 
Or is it fundamentally a matter of sales 
emphasis by the agent, who in turn has 
gained his impressions of respective val- 


ues from the insurance companies he 
represents? 


Potential Sales Far From Peak 


An answer to these questions is this— 
the future expansion of automobile in- 
surance, assuming constructive co-oper- 
ation and helpfulness from the insuring 
companies, rests with the resourcefulness 
of the local agency forces of this coun- 
try. An agent who assumes motor ve- 
hicle insurance has reached the peak or 
believes that obstacles to greatly in- 
creased sales are well nigh unsurmount- 
able, is holding to a wrong idea. 

The whole business of automobile in- 
surance is being reshaped at the pres- 
ent time by concentrated company ac- 
tion in order to break down sales re- 
sistance. New forms of protection are 
being offered at nominal rates. Charges 
for the major forms are already reduced 
and may be lowered further. The agent 
has something better to sell than he had 
five years ago and at a lower cost to the 
car owner. 

Yet experience shows thoroughly that 
all these new aids will not alone bring a 
correspondingly increased volume of 
business on the books of companies or 
their agents unless these representatives, 
the men in direct contact with the pur- 
chaser, undertake an aggressive drive to 
put new business on their books. An 
agent must hammer away at the eco- 
nomic necessity for complete automobile 
protection. He must no longer be sat- 
isfied with selling a car owner one or 
two forms of insurance and then hesi- 
tate to mention other types for fear of 
having the client reject everything. He 
must assume the almost equal worth of 
each of the five major kitids of policies, 
push the new minor varieties, and not 
remain content to allow prospects to 
choose this form and refuse that with- 
out pointing out to him the real dangers 
of thus remaining underinsured. 

Congestion and Speed Growing 

Automobile traffic in the United States 
is increasing steadily and rapidly, No 
one questions that: Cars are being 
manufactured to operate at increased 
rates of speed. Progress in aviation 
has brought “speed” more than ever to 
the fore in the automotive industry. 
Chances of accidents occurring are 
greater and the number is annually in- 
creasing. All of which puts automobile 
insurance in the very vanguard of eco- 
nomic necessities to alleviate hardships 
and distress growing out of the use of 
the automobile. 

The psychology of automobile insur- 
ance selling apparently has rested in the 
past not so much in distributing full pro- 
tection as in selecting forms to be pur- 
chased for a certain sum of available 
money, generally predetermined by the 
prospect himself. A reporter for The 
Eastern Underwriter was in New Jersey 
a short while ago discussing automobile 
selling points and problems with local 
agents and he found the greatest diffi- 
culty agents meet is to overcome argu- 
ments. of car owners along this line. 

“T am buying this automobile on the 
instalment plan, which is costing me a 
pretty penny each month and now you 
ask me to take full cover insurance for 
which I’ll have to expend another $100 
or so. Can’t do it. I’m worried now 
about meeting payments on the car.” 
Then after some further sales efforts 
by the agent his prospect finally says: 
“All right, I will spend $50 on insurance. 
The finance company has taken out my 
fire and theft and you can have what 
remains for whatever protection you 


consider most essential.” 
This reasoning, if adhered to, forces 
an agent to render a choice of protec- 


tion, and by virtue of. skillfal:salesman- 


ship over a period of years on the part 
of automobile writing casualty compa- 
nies, local agents generally sell public 
liability, property damage and collision 
coverage in the order named. The fire 
companies, now generally spécializing on 
full cover insurance by reason of work- 
ing arrangements with casualty compa- 
nies declare that not until recently have 
they attempted properly to present col- 
lision protection to the public. And this 
lack of foresight has proved costly to 
them. 

Finance Companies Aid Fire and Theft 

Selling fire and theft covers presents 
no real problem to the local agent. With 
from 60 to 80% of new’cars purchased 
on the instalment basis, and with finance 
companies insisting upon such insurance 
as part and parcel of all financing ar- 
rangements, automobile owners are fairly 
well sold in advance. Agents seeking 
these lines after title to a car has passed 
from a finance company to a purchaser 
present this argument effectively: 

“When you bought your car a year 
ago and financed its purchase, the fi- 
nance company demanded insurance 
against fire and theft risks. And in.so 
doing the company was not discriminat- 
ing against you. It considers fire and 
theft insurance so essential a safeguard 
to all money loaned on cars that every 
automobile purchaser is required to do 
as you did. Now do you think that you, 
with your limited resources, can afford 
to run the risk of a fire or a theft, 
when the finance company with ample 
capital, considers self insurance far too 
great a danger?” 

Few prospects try to refute this rea- 
soning. They assume that the univer- 
sal practice of finance companies is suf- 
ficient reason for them doing likewise. 

Fire damage may result from any num- 
ber of causes and the lightning hazard 
is ever present in the summer months. 
Stealing of cars will go on in spite of 
the best efforts of the police, legislators 
and insurance companies. The _ best 
locks, whether installed by a car manu- 
facturer or a purchaser, do not baffle 
professional thieves. Even though a sto- 
len car is recovered it is likely to have 
been damaged and stripped of every- 
thing that could be removed easily. 
With the lowering this year by most 
companies of fire and theft insurance 
rates in the East, the problem of over- 
coming cost objections diminishes in im- 
portance. 

While local agents to whom The East- 
ern Underwriter talked almost unanim- 
ously declared that they featured and 
sold fairly easiiy public liability and 
property damage covers, they said real 
salesmanship and skill were essential in 
reaching an undertanding with car own- 
ers on the proper amount of protection 
needed. Whereas the tendency used to 
be to underinsure the liability hazard, 
there is today possibly a. swing in the 
opposite direction. To be fair to his cli- 
ents, an agent should not sell them pro- 
tection for which they have no real re- 
quirements. For if some competitor log- 
ically convinces him he is paying for 
something beyond his needs, the first 
agent is likely not only to lose his cli- 
ent’s automobile insurance but his other 
business as well. An agent who features 
full stock company protection to his 
automobile owning assureds must not 
have them incur needless expense, since 
the cost obstacle is undoubtedly the big- 
gest to be overcome in placing what is 
practically “all risk” insurance. And 
agents are keenly aware of the fact that 
where. mutual competition is present the 
determining point is cost. 

Determining Liability Limits 

Leading agents interviewed by The 
Eastern Underwriter say they determine 





liability insurance ‘limits in accordance 
with the population and wealth of the 
community where an assured resides and 
in keeping with the average amount in 
dollars of judgments rendered in automo- 
bile accident case going into court. Few 
agents today advocate liability policy 
limits of less than $15,000 and $25,000, 
irrespective of a car owner’s environ- 
ment. But these limits are viewed as 
fairly commensurate with risks incurred 
by car owners in rural districts and 
small towns in which a great deal of 
wealth is not concentrated. 

In cities where the daily newspapers 
constantly feature large awards present- 
ed by juries in accident cases and where 
people talk and think “big money,” lo- 
cal agents watch litigation most careful- 
ly and keep their assureds protected ac- 
cordingly. Even in cities of similar size 
located in different parts of the coun- 
try, the average liability on accident 
cases may differ considerably. Whereas 
agents in one place should fix a mini- 
mum insurance at $30,000, the experience 
in another city may be such as to allow 
a car owner to carry only $20,000 or 
$25,000 on a single accident without se- 
riously exposing himself. Shrewd agents 
are giving thought to adjusting liability 
policy limits as closely as possible to 
the actual needs of their assureds. 

Several agents visited by this news- 
paper reporter described their success in 
developing liability insurance, and inci- 
dentally other lines, by assuming an ac- 
tive and prominent role in all accident 
prevention work in their communities. 
They talk carefulness in automobile driv- 
ing at civic organization meetings, at 
club gatherings, to groups of automobile 
drivers employed by corporations in- 
sured under fleet policies and to others 
when opportunity presents itself. Acci- 
dent reduction gains three vitally impor- 
tant goals: conservation of life and limb, 
lower premium charges for liability in- 
surance and less agitation for compul- 
sory automobile insurance laws. An 
agent’s service goes beyond prompt at- 
tention to losses of his assureds. He has 
a community responsibility and duty in 
the direction of formulating ideas and 


‘supporting whatever progressive meas- 


ures are devised to cut down the fre- 
quency of accidents on the road. 


To Popularize Collision Insurance 


That large but undernourished child 
of the automobile insurance family, col- 
lision coverage, may shortly come into 
its own as one sought after by the pub- 
lic. Agents inform The Eastern Under- 
writer they expect to write more colli- 
sion risks in the next twelve months than 
they have in any previous year since 
automobile insurance became a majof 
line of protection. Two of the worst 
handicaps to the natural expansion 0 
collision insurance—the high cost for real 
coverage and a general lack of realiza- 
tion of the desirability of this protection 
—are now being deliberately and sys 
tematically removed. 

Agents argue they cannot sell a vol- 
ume of collision insurance as the cost 
for full coverage is practically prolibi- 
tive, and the $50 and $100 deductible 
forms render a car owner a coinsuref 
to too great a degree for his own sat- 
isfaction. And in addition, prospects 
have been allowed to harbor the belief 
that it is far more essential to i=sure 
against the unknown hazard, suc 48 
that involved in an accident claim, that 
against damage resulting from collision 
which cannot amount in any one instance 
to more than the value of the car at the 
time of damage. 

Regarding collision forms, the compa- 
nies are right now considering policies 
to bring the deductible, forms down, t0 
about $15, $25 and $35 for cars listing 
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under $700, to $25, $50 and $75 in the 
next price group and so on up the scale 
of car prices. A study of collision ex- 
perience tends to confirm the theory that 
on the lower priced cars the majority 
of collision claims do not run much 
above $20 or $30 each and with the in- 
sured bearing the initial $15 or $25 on 
every claim the protection can be of- 
fered at a price which will be attractive 
to the public and involving little or no 
increase in cost over the current pre- 
mium charges for the $50 deductible 
form. With automobiles in the $1,000 
class, the $25 deductible form should find 
a much readier market than that which 
compels a car owner to stand at least 
twice that amount of loss before insur- 
ance company liability is incurred. 


Collision Accidents Most Numerous of 


Aside from lowering the deductible 
amounts, the companies are preparing to 
assist their agents through an intensive 
campaign of education on collision in- 
surance. Underwriters emphasize that 
the collision frequency is far greater 
than that of personal injury accidents. 
The car owner who declines to be sold 
on collision insurance assumes a very 
real risk of having his automobile so 
damaged as to become utterly useless to 
him for the reason he cannot afford to 
have it repaired. And this type of acci- 
dent unquestionably occurs with greater 
regularity than any other against which 
insurance may be sold in more volume. 

Fire company automobile departments 
contend their fire and theft business 
yields a larger percentage of profit than 
their collision risks because claims under 
the first two mentioned coverages are 
reported with reasonable infrequency. 
One has only to scan company files on 
full cover collision policies to perceive 
that collisions are not rare. The grow- 
ing habit of the American automobile 
owning public to congest all available 
highways with Saturday and Sunday 
pleasure trips has taken collision insur- 
ance from the category of an expensive 
luxury and made it an economic neces- 
sity for the automobile driver who will 
admit to himself he is in no financial 
position to stand the expense of a long 
series of repair bills resulting from per- 
haps comparatively minor collisions. 

Agents are offered today also a num- 
ber of additional automobile coverages to 
include tornado, windstorm, cyclone, hail, 
earthquake, explosion, external leakage 
of water, riot and civil commotion, dam- 
age by falling aircraft; and personal ef- 
fects, such as coats, robes, luggage or 
Sporting paraphernalia are protected 
against fire or lightning while stored in 
an automobile. 


More Protection at Less Expense 


One company now selling all these 
minor lines under a single endorsement, 
Says to its agents: 

“Believing that. the average automobile 
owner will be interested in a broader, 
more liberal form of policy which will 
cover him against various hazards not 
usually included in the automobile pol- 
Icy, we have prepared a special endorse- 
Ment which adds these coverages to the 
ordinary fire and theft policy. From the 
Car owner’s standpoint, the most attrac- 
tive feature is that in most territories 

€ can now secure this broader contract 
for considerably less money than he paid 
ast year for fire and theft protection 
only. From the agent’s standpoint, sell- 
ing your client the broader coverage at 
4 smail additional premium will help con- 
siderably to offset the reduction in pre- 
mium income which would otherwise be 
Caused by the reduced fire and theft pre- 
Mums secured on renewal lines. This is 
Particularly true in the Eastern territory 
Where the rates have been lowered in 
Most sections. 


“Under all the coverages except per- 
Sonal effects, the amount of insurance is 
the same as the policy shows for fire 
and theft (stated amount or actual cash 
Value), while the liability on the car own- 
fr's personal effects is limited to $100.” 


Vest Pocket Rating Manuals 








How to furnish the automobile insur- 
ance rates in a compact form is a prob- 
lem which is handled in various ways by 
different companies. The America Fore 
is issuing vest pocket manuals in the 
Eastern and Southern territory, showing 
all automobile rates. The manuals in- 
clude the casualty, public liability and 
property damage premiums as well as 
fire, theft, collision, etc. In this concise 
manner an agent from these booklets can 
quote the cost of any of the coverages, 
especially under the “Twelve in One” 
combination automobile policies issued 
by the America Fore Companies in con- 
junction with the Fidelity & Casualty. 

The America Fore distributed the 
manuals with the March issue of the 
company’s monthly agency publication, 
“The Auto-Graph.” 

In the accompanying snapshot is Earl 
Munz of David MacGregor Co., Pater- 
son, N. J., agents for the American 
Eagle, and Special Agent W. N. Siggins 
of the America Fore companies in the 
metropolitan district. Mr. Munz is 
standing on the left. 


Reading |. to r.: Earl Munz and W. N. Siggins 
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How To Write Aviation Cover 


Instructions to Agents and Brokers Given by United States Aviation Underwriters, Inc.; Five Leading Fire and Four 
Casualty Companies Are In: This Group. 


More and more companies are going 
into aviation insurance. There are now 
several groups. One of the strongest 
is the United States Aircraft Insurance 
Group, operating under the name of the 
United States Aviation Underwriters, 
Inc. David C. Beebe is president; Reed 
M. Chambers and Frank C. Treadwell, 
vice-presidents; and Ennis Mallette, as- 
sistant vice-president. The fire compa- 
nies in the group are the Globe & Rut- 
gers, National Union, North River, Pa- 
cific, United States and St. Paul F. & 
M. The casualty companies are the 
Maryland, New Amsterdam, New York 


tion cannot be secured. From this we 
hope it will be appreciated that attempts 
to hasten the binding of insurance or 
the securing of quotations on inadequate 
information will in the first instance 
often result in confusion and a dissatis- 
fied client and in the second case not in- 
frequently in the loss of anticipated bus- 
iness on the part of the agent, particu- 
larly if an agent is having competition, 
and the competing agent or broker has 
supplied his company with better infor- 
mation, the competing agent or broker 
will very likely obtain a better propo- 
sition from his company. A burden of 


aircraft is covered by the fire insurance 
companies, the different classes being as 
follows: 

(a) Fire 

1. Ground only (excluding fire aris- 
ing while engine is being started or run- 
ning) 

2. Ground and Air (excluding fire fol- 
lowing or resulting from collision with 
the ground or other objects) 

3. Under all Circumstances (which 
covers ground and air and includes fea- 
tures excluded under 1 and 2) 

Note—unless Accidental Damage is 
also insured it is recommended Fire- 


60% of the Accidental Damage rat« 


P ap- 

plicable to the aircraft in question. 
As is well known, many crashe: are 
followed by fire and we estimate that 


00% of the fire damage to aircrafi, ex- 
cept fire damage to aircraft in har gars, 
is occasioned by fires following cr: shes, 

It is, therefore, apparent that wader- 
writers would in effect, in retur: for 
only a fire premium be insuring in part 
against Accidental Damage, withou: re- 
ceiving Accidental Damage premiu:. 

(b) Accidental Damage (occasicnally 
referred to as crash, collision, or »erils 
of the air insurance). 


=) 





Application For Aviation Insurance 































































































































































































































































































K = ; 
aad : UNITED'S CINDERWRITERS QUOTATION No 
: ae of Appli a INCORPORATED INDICATION NO 
: — = c 80 JOHN STREET 
3. Occ ” ore » NEW YORK CITY APPLICATION | ee eae 
4. App t Is D. TELEPHONE; BEEKMAN 6091 DATE 
5. Applicant's Interest in Aircraft Is. a. Sac 
6. Is Aircraft Mortgaged or Encumbered F. : 
7. Home Airport UNLESS OTHERWISE AGREED UNDERWRITERS WILL REGARD THIS QUOTATION AS VOID ON. 
8. The Aircraft will be housed principally in Hangar No......... nninnone 
PARTICULARS OF AIRCRAFT INSURANCE ON AIRCRAFT 
Federal AIRPLANE = ENGINE (S. VALUES [DEPRECIATION Ground | Ground All Construc- (Underwriters 
Li —— i . 5 Pi = Form of Ri =< _ | Amount [Deduct]: to Poy Rate 2 
Nomber | Make | Modet | ,etinte [Ore] Make | Moder | erin [[Eneiie(ey mre | veloe HEL aft, | Coverage [an | ft | stances | tneured | ible [ras | Pecentge <i 
¥ aFire 
b Fire xxx 
Accidental Dam.| XXX XXX XXX XXX 
iz Windstorm XXX XXX XXX xxx 
Theft XXX XXX XXX Xxx 
aFire 
bFire Xxx 
Accidental Dam.| XXX XXX XXX XXX 
2. Windstorm XXX XXX XXX XXX 
Theft XXX Xxx XXX “xx 
aFire 
bFire xxx 
Accid 1 Dam.}| XXX Xxx XXX Xxx 
3. Windstorm | XXX | XXX | Xxx XX. 
Theft XXX | XXX__| Xxx Er 
aFire 
bFire xxx 
Accidental Dam.| XXX XXX XXX xxx 
4. Windstorm XXX XXX XXX xxx. 
; Theft XXX XXX XxX I xxx 
*Excluding Fire While Engine is Running or Being Started. Excluding Fire Resulting From Collision with the Ground or Other Objects during Flight or Attempts thereat. 
a If Accidental Damage Not Covered. vlf Accidental Damage is Covered. 
LEGAL LIABILITY INSURANCE 
TO PUBLIC TO PASSENGER TO PROPERTY THE UNDERWRITERS QUOTE THESE RATES WITH THE UNDER. 
Federal License || ONE PERSON ONE ACCIDENT | PREMIUM | ONE PASSENGER | ONE ACCIDENT | PREMIUM | ONE ACCIDENT | PREMIUM STANDING THAT THE DESCRIBED AIRCRAFT WILL BE USED 
Number ; FOR THE PURPOSES STATED AND FLOWN BY THE PILOT(S) 
1. aes: NAMED, WITHIN THE GEOGRAPHICAL LIMITS AS SHOWN TO. 
GETHER WITH ADDITIONAL WARRANTIES APPLICABLE TO 
) oo en nen Oe eee ee. THIS RISK ON THE REVERSE SIDE, HEREOF. 
3. Ae ae Aw = eae: 
- (Broker or Agent) (Address) 
4. 
UNITED STATES AVIATION UNDERWRITERS, INC. 
seas: By. 
— 
Indemnity and United States F. & G. responsibility, therefore, rests on the 


The headquarters are at No. 80 John 
street. 

The following is in part the memo- 
randum to guide agents in handling avi- 
ation risks with the group office: 

How To Make Application 

5. (a) In order to pass on the in- 
surability of an aviation risk more infor- 
mation is required than for most any 
other type of insurance. We urge agents 
and brokers not to wire us to bind risks 
or to furnish quotations unless complete 
details have previously been furnished 
for it is seldom possible to supply ade- 
quate information by telegraph or letter, 
and if full facts have not been furnished 
the best rates and the broadest protec- 


agent. 

(b) To avoid the unsatisfactory situa- 
tion referred to, please have the pros- 
pective assured in each instance fully 
complete an application and then send 
the application to us. With present air- 
mail facilities the time required for an 
application so forwarded to reach us 
should not take more than two days or 
three days at the longest from the most 
distant points in the United States. If 
you do not have an application, ask us 
to send you some and a supply will be 
promptly forwarded. 

6. Types of Insurance Provided By 

Group Fire Companies 

Insurance covering physical damage to 


Ground and Air (as per sub-section 2) 
be requested in preference to Fire under 
all Circumstances due to the almost cer- 
tain impossibility of accurately deter- 
mining the value of an aircraft after a 
crash and immediately preceding a fire 
following a crash, if fire should follow. 

If, on the other hand, an aircraft own- 
er wishes to insure against Fire under 
all Circumstances without insuring Acci- 
dental Damage and further desires, in 
event of fire following crash, to recover 
the full value of the aircraft immediate- 
ly preceding the crash, less depreciation, 
this protection may be secured by pay- 
ing an additional premium over the nor- 
mal rate for Fire under all Circumstanc- 
es. The additional rate is from 25% to 


This form of protection covers only 
during flight, attempts thereat, cr de- 
scents therefrom and is subject to a de- 
ductible varying between 5% and | )% of 
the declared value of an aircraft (a. core 
ing to make and type of aircraft), .vhich 
is deducted from each claim. 

If a more limited form of acc’ ‘ental 
damage cover is desired insuranc: can 
be arranged on a modified consti .ctivé 
total loss basis (which we howe", ¢ 
not recommend unless the assure fully 
understands just what protection 1¢ 8 
receiving). ; 

(c) Windstorm and Tornado—S bject 
to a deductible, usually 5% of t' de 
clared value of the aircraft wh -h '8 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Photograph from Underwood & Underwood 


Bottom Side Up ! With the coming of 


warm spring days, the 




















This big touring car toppled over and landed at the foot “setae raze’ once 
i of anembankment. In rounding a curve at a moderate rate more grips the hearts 
ow of speed, it skidded on the wet roadway to the edge where of old and young alike. 


the soft earth could not support the weight of the car. 


sis ail : It is up to the local 
Every year thousands of motor accidents occur. Wet cana erquetnatale 


tires slip, brakes fail, steering knuckles break. But usually bind ienteapesied 


the fault rests with careless or incompetent drivers. | 
: through financial losses | 


























Then, too, the fire danger in a gasolene propelled vehicle from fire, theft, or ac- 
is considerable. Furthermore, the auto thief is to be reck- cident. 
. oned with. There are many ways of circumventing safety 
4 devices, locks are frequently picked and so on. - 


Your clients and prospects should be fully insured 
against all hazards. The fact that Automobile, Windstorm, 
Hail, Eartquake, Explosion and Water Damage Insurance 
can be secured for a moderate additional premium should 
— also be brought to their attention. 
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deducted from each claim. 
(d) Theft—Subject to a deductible to 


be agreed but in no case less than $25 
which is deducted from each claim. 

(e) Other forms of protection can be 
arranged as circumstances require and 
conditions warrant. 


7. Types of Insurance Provided by 
Group Casualty Companies. 


(a) Legal liability of aircraft owners 
for bodily injuries to or death of public. 

(b) Legal liability of aircraft owners 
for bodily injuries to or death of pas- 
sengers. 

(c) Legal liability of aircraft owners 
for damage to property of others. 

(d) Workmen’s Compensation 
Employer’s Liability Insurance. 

8. Rates. 

We believe it is generally understood 
that all aviation risks with the exception 
of Workmen’s Compensation and Em- 
ployer’s Liability are dealt with facul- 
tatively. Each risk is rated in accord- 
ance with the managers’ conceptions of 
the hazards and merits surrounding each 
offering. We are therefore unable to 
give you a rate manual or schedule. The 
following, however, may serve as a gen- 
eral indication of rates and premiums: 

(A) Fire (as per paragraph 6, Sec. A, 
Subsection No. 1) 2%4% and up.* 

(B) Fire (as per paragraph 6, Sec. A, 
Subsection No. 2) 234% and up.* 

(C) Fire (as per paragraph 6, Sec. A, 
Subsection No. 3) when accidental dam- 
age is covered—3% and up.* 

(D) Fire (as per paragraph 6, Sec. A, 
Subsection No. 3) when accidental dam- 
age is not covered—4% and up.* 

*Contingent upon make and type air- 
craft, type and construction hangar, 
hangar fire contents rate, protective reg- 
ulations enforced by hangar owners, and 
in respect to last three types coverage 
also contingent upon experience of pilot 
and purpose for which aircraft is used. 

(E) Accidental Damage (as per para- 
graph 6, Section B) 9% to 17% (con- 
tingent upon make and type aircraft, ex- 
perience of pilot, purpose for which 
used, and maintenance and repair facili- 
ties). 

(F) Windstorm and Tornado (as per 
paragraph 6. Section C) %% to 2% (con- 
tingent upon geographical location and 
hangar facilities). 

(G) Theft (as per paragraph 6, Sec- 
tion D) 4% to 2% depending on make 
and type aircraft and where housed. 

(H) Public Liability (as per para- 
graph 7, Section A). 

Limits $5/10,000 from $91 to $121 per 
annum.* 

Limits $10/20,000 from $106 to $140 per 
annum.* 

Limits $10/40,000 from $110 to $144 
per annum.* 

Limits $10/60,000 from $113 to $147 
per annum.* 

$149 
$150 


and 


Limits $10/80,000 from $115 to 
per annum.* 

Limits $10/100,000 from $117 to 
per annum* 

*Note—contingent upon make and 
type aircraft, experience of pilot, purpose 
for which used. Higher limits available 
if required and circumstances warrant. 

(I) Passenger Liability (as per para- 
graph 7, Section B). 

Limits $5/10,000 from $125 to $470 per 
annum.* 

Limits $10/20,000 from $240 to $590 per 
annum.* 

Limits $10/40,000 from $340 to $790 per 
annum.* 

Limits $10/60,000 from $440 to $880 per 
annum.* 

Limits $10/80,000 from $590 to $1,120 
per annum.* 

Limits $10/100,000 from $800 to $2,040 
per annum.* 

*Note—Contingent upon whether pas- 
sengers are carried for hire or reward 
or not, and upon make and type aircraft, 
experience of pilot, and purpose for 
which used. Higher limits available if 


required and circumstances warranted. 

(J) Property Damage (as per para- 
graph 7, Section C). 

Limit $1,000 from $60 to $90 per 
annum.* 

Limit $3,000 from $64 to $106 per 
annum.* 

Limit $5,000 from $70 to $140 per 
annum.* 

Limits $10,000 from $80 to $164 per 
annum.* 

*Note—Contingent upon same factors 
as public liability—higher limits available 
if required and circumstances warrant. 

(K) Workmen’s Compensation—Man- 
ual Rates. 


9. Essential Factors in Determining 
Insurability. 


Reference to our application (Form B) 
clearly shows the various factors which 
must be developed. The essential fac- 
tors however in the order of their rela- 
tive importance are as follows: 

The experience of the pilot. 

. Make and type aircraft. 

. Make and type engine installed. 

. Purpose for which aircraft will be 
used. 

. Hangar facilities. 

. Maintenance and repair facilities. 


10. All Insurable Risks Not Eligible 

for Full Coverage. 

We believe it is understood that an 
owner may qualify for certain forms of 
limited protection but not be eligible for 
complete protection as listed in para- 
graph 6 and 7. The following which 
may not be accepted as a rule will at 
least serve as a general guide. 

(a) Accidental Damage—Aircraft must 
be constructed in accordance with a De- 
partment of Commerce approved type 
certificate and also be licensed by the 
Department of Commerce. Aircraft 
identified only by Department of Com- 
merce not eligible. Pilot must have not 
less than 250 hours’ experience, twenty 
hours of which obtained in previous sixty 
days. Pilot must also have not less than 
fifteen hours’ previous experience on 
make and type aircraft and engine for 
which insurance is desired. Accidental 
Damage cannot be covered during stu- 
dent solo instruction. In a few excep- 
tional cases this coverage may be in- 
cluded during dual instruction where 
conditions warrant. 

(b) Windstorm Tornado — Owners 
must have adequate hangar facilities and 
agree to house aircraft in hangars at all 
times when not in use or parked outside 
of hangar for necessary maintenance, 
fueling, etc., unless the result of mis- 
adventure. 

(c) Passenger Liability—Aircraft must 
be constructed in accordance with a De- 
partment of Commerce approved type 
certificate and licensed by Department 
of Commerce. Identified aircraft not eli- 
gible. Pilot, in addition to a satisfac- 
tory record, must hold a Transport Li- 
cense with not less than 300 hours’ ex- 
perience. This protection does not cover 
during student instruction, dual or solo. 

(d) Compensation Insurance — The 
managers will accept compensation in- 
surance when they have been offered 
and have accepted insurance covering 
aircraft owned or operated by the as- 
sured, as it is felt that in this manner, 
if to a limited extent only, they can 
control some of the hazards arising 
under this form of protection. 


11. Purpose for Which Aircraft Will 
Be Used. 


There are some twenty-one different 
uses for aircraft. The exact purpose for 
which an aircraft will be used is of vast 
importance to the managers. An ap- 
proved type aircraft may be suited for 
one purpose, but this does not mean it is 
suitable for all purposes. The purpose 
for which an aircraft will be used con- 
stitutes a warranty in all policies. All 
types of operations are listed in appli- 
cation (Form B). Be sure that all oper- 
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ations contemplated by the prospective 
assured are recorded. We regret that 
we do not feel that we can furnish you 
with lists of aircraft which in our opin- 
ion are suited and are not suited for va- 
rious purposes. 

12. Pilots. 

We feel that 70% of aviation accidents 
are due to faulty piloting, the balance 
of accidents being accounted for by 
weather conditions and mechanical fail- 
ures. Mechanical failures with modern 
aircraft equipped with modern power 
plants account for a small proportion of 
this balance. Pilots and weather are 
therefore of great importance, and it is 
necessary to emphasize caution in the 
approving of pilots. It is of particular 
interest to note that the minimum re- 
quirements of most regular air lines are 
600 hours and some 1,000 hours in addi- 
tion to holding transport licenses and 
other qualifications. We feel very strong- 
ly that the professional pilot flying al- 
most daily is a better risk (in spite of 
what may be considered as a greater 
exposure) than the pilot flying occasion- 
ally as time and other duties permit. 
We are extremely apprehensive in re- 
spect to what may take place in regard 
to the private owner who purchases an 
aircraft to use week-ends in his spare 
time, weather conditions permitting, no 
matter what extensive experience he may 
have had in the past. As agents will 
undoubtedly have called to their atten- 
tion some discrepancy between the quali- 
fications necessary under paragraph 10, 
Section C, and the Department of Com- 
merce regulations, we quote below the 
provisions respecting the licensing of 
pilots, Section 47, of Air Commerce Reg- 
ulation as amended June 1, 1928: 

(A) Transport pilots may pilot any 
type of licensed aircraft but not unli- 
censed aircraft carrying persons or prop- 
erty for hire. Transport pilots shall have 
all of the privileges of navigating air- 
craft conferred upon other classes of 
pilots, which shall include the right to 
instruct students in the operation of air- 
craft in flight. 

(B) Limited commercial pilots shall 
have all of the privileges conferred and 
be subject to all of the restrictions im- 
posed upon transport pilots, except they 
shall not pilot aircraft carrying persons 
for hire outside of the areas mentioned 
in their license, nor shall they, for hire, 
instruct students in the operation of air- 
craft in fight. 

(C) Industrial pilots may pilot any 
type of licensed aircraft not carrying 
persons for hire, but shall not pilot un- 
licensed aircraft carrying either persons 
or property for hire, and shall not, for 
hire, instruct students in the operation 
of aircraft in flight. 

(D) Private pilots, not designated as 
students, may pilot licensed aircraft but 
shall not carry persons or property for 
hire in licensed or unlicensed aircraft. 
Private pilots designated as students are 
licensed only for the purpose of piloting 
licensed aircraft when receiving flying 
instructions and such student pilots shall 
not pilot licensed aircraft carrying per- 
sons or property for hire or for any 
other purpose than receiving flying in- 
structions nor within any other area 
than that specified in their license. Pri- 
vate pilots shall not, for hire, instruct 
students in the operation of aircraft in 
flight. 

Pilots acting under a letter of author- 
ity from the Department of Commerce 
cannot be considered as licensed pilots 
in the class for which application has 
been made. Numerous incidents have re- 
cently come to our attention where pi- 
lots operating under letters of authority 
have failed to pass the transport test 
when eventually taken. Some pilots had 
received extensions and had operated for 
four months under these letters. Actu- 
ally these letters mean little more than 
that the pilot has made application for 
a license and is granted the privilege of 
flying as a pilot (in the class for which 
application has been made) until an ex- 
amination can be held. 

13. Declared Value of Aircraft. 

New aircraft should be declared at the 


—=S 


sales price for make and type. Applica. 
tions for used aircraft should show map. 
ufacturer’s sales price with date of sak 
by manufacturer and the number ¢ 
hours engine(s) has/have been operate 
together with present estimated valye 
In respect to Accident Damage claim; 
it will be readily appreciated that the 
cost and expense to underwriter of re. 
pairing a year-old $10,000 (new) aircraft 
estimated to be worth $6,000 is identical 
If a 12%4% Accidental Damage rate i; 
considered adequate for the aircraft 
when new it will be seen that it is ip. 
adequate when valued at $6,000. A thre 
thousand dollar repair bill remains th 
same, but in the first instance we hay 
a. $1,250 premium compared to a $7¥ 
premium in the second case. Either the 
rate must be increased proportionately 
for partial damage claims making due al. 
lowance for the reduced total loss haz 
ard (we estimate the ratio as about} 
to 1) or limit the amount of repairs costs 
recoverable by specifying amounts for 
different parts. The assured may also be 
made a self-insurer to the extent of 
the difference between the sales price 
and the declared value. 

Assureds who are sales representatives 
for aircraft manufacturers and wish to 
insure sales price less discounts may do 
so providing they are agreeable to giv. 
ing the companies the benefit of the 
same discounts when claims for repairs 
are involved. Remember that the re- 
pair value of an aircraft in every in- 
cident far exceeds the sales price. 


14. Depreciation. 

In addition to ordinary wear and tear, 
obsolence is a most important factor. 
We consider that aircraft and engines 
should be depreciated as follows and all 
policies are so issued. 

Aircraft excluding Engines—Wood and 
fabric aircraft—1/36th per month. 

Aircraft excluding Engines—All metal 
aircraft—1/48th per month. 

Engines—Wright J-5—1/1500th per 
hour of operation. 

Pratt & Whitney Wasp—1/1500th per 
hour of operation. 

Pratt & Whitney Hornet—1/1500th 
per hour of operation. 

Warner Scarab—1/1000th per hour of 
operation. 

Curtiss OX 5—1/600th per hour of op- 
eration. 

_180-H. P. Hispano Suiza—1/800th per 
hour of operation. 

Other engines to be agreed. 


15. Co-insurance. 

Unless specifically agreed to the con- 
trary, all aircraft policies contain a 100% 
Co-insurance Clause. 

16. Basis of Repair Costs. 

As per item 16 in application (Form 
B). 

17. Ground Organization. 

We need not .go into detail to em 
phasize the ultimate difference in repalt 
cost under a policy covering aircraft 
owned by a large operator who mait- 
tains an adequate ground staff to re 
build damaged aircraft without employ- 
ing additional labor and adequate spate 
parts, and the small commercial opera 
tor and private owner who in each i- 
stance where an aircraft is damaged, 
must return the aircraft to the factory 
for rebuilding. 

This situation must be taken care o 
in the making of rates. 

Another point of importance is that 
we believe there is not a single aircraft 
manufacturer who has a uniform policy 
respecting repair work, or can furnish 0s 
with a price list of replacement parts. 
This means that the aircraft owner an 
the aviation underwriter can little more 
than estimate what repairs will amount 
to, for even the manufacturers at the 
present time can do little more than ac 
cept a damaged aircraft and advise the 
owner that they are unable to Jet him 
know what the cost will be until repaifs 
had been completed. 


18. Hangars. 

_We fully appreciate that the average 
aircraft owner neither needs nor caf 
afford to own his own hangar. 1s 
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sp Plice being the case, the average owner must 
ofa ‘btain space in a hangar owned and 
nba anaged by someone else. In such a 


ase the aircraft owner has no control 
wer the type of housekeeping enforced 
nthe hangar or the fire-prevention reg- 
Jations, as-is the case where the air- 
raft owner also owns the hangar. It is 
bpparent therefore that the aviation un- 
Jerwriter’s ability to control some of the 
qards arising in hangars through pro- 
jsions in the policy, are mitigated where 
he hangar is not owned by the assured. 
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it is in : 

A tin ere are few instances where a fire 
ains th starting in a hangar through carelessness 
seal Pie: ot work on one aircraft does not involve 







he entire contents of the hangar. 

It is, therefore, up to the average as- 
sured for his own good, and for that of 
the underwriters, to see that all reason- 
kble precautions to protect his property, 
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pede are enforced. 
irs costs 19. Premiums. 
unts for Due to the rather hazardous nature 
"also be MMB.f aviation insurance, -it is necessary that 
<tent of premiums be handled on a basis similar 
€S price Mito that customary in respect to contract 
; bonds and life insurance. No policies 
ontatives Hcan be issued with the thought that the 
wish to fasured might possibly accept the con- 
may do tract when delivered, nor can we attach 
to gi Minsurance unless the agent has a firm 
of the MBirder to bind and this order has been 
| Tepalts Mtransmitted to us. 
the re- In addition to this, a check for full 
very M- Moremium less agency commission must 
Ice. be forwarded to us at the time binder is 
requested, or if this cannot be arranged, 
ind tear, ™the instructions to bind must state spe- 
- factor, mciically that the agent guarantees full 
engines mayment of premium in the amount as 
- and all Muay be arranged immediately upon de- 
lvery of policy or policies to him by 
Tood and this office. Agents will find that the ex- 
h. perienced aircraft owner is familiar 
J] metal wth the procedure in handling aviation 
premiums, and the agent will do well 
th per J make a hard and fast rule that no 
pdicies will be released by him to an 
00th per "o/_ until he has received premium in 
ull. 
1/1500th { If there is any doubt in respect to the 
premium situation, the group office can- 
hour of §§"t bind insurance, and dealing with this 
Situation clearly at the start will obvi- 
ir of op- te much delay and confusion. The 
burden of protecting the underwriters on 
Oth per Masich business as the agents transmit to 
them tests upon the agent, for the un- 
derwriters can under no circumstances 
ford to be in a position of marking 
the elt . insurance On a pro rata or short rate 
a 100% ’sis or carry the liability for less pre- 
mum than the equivalent of one month 
short rate. 
1 (Form §§ 2. Student Instruction. 
Student instruction insurance on the 
basis outlined will be provided for legi- 
to emt ray aviation schools. We do not con- 
n rn > the owner of one aircraft without 
inca ee facilities, constitutes an aviation 
o me (See footnote.) 
- to re Me 2. Applications and Quotations. 
employ: Mj Attached for your convenience you 
te spare il find a sample application (form 
] opera- 8°), and also a specimen quotation or 
each i itication memorandum. If a quotation 
amaged, fier indication of rates is requested by 
factory Mplication a reply will be by letter, or if 
, “pecially requested, by telegram and 
care O @™%firmed on a form similar to the at- 
thed Guotation memorandum. If any 
is that ‘Sential information is missing from 
aircraft ‘application, the quotation. or indica- 
n policy fon sheet will be marked showing what 
rnish u Hiormation must be furnished before in- 
1t parts: Mirance can be attached. 
mer an am The following Expressed Excep- 
tle more Mins -as to Risks Covered, Additional 
amount onditions and Warranties will probably 
at the Hi helpful as a guide to the agents. 
than rl Xpressed Exceptions as to Risks 
vise the , ered.—Loss or damage which results 
let him wot caused by war, strikes, etc.; an 
| repairs Mer of civil authority; freezing 
road Tunning an aircraft engine in 
Five of housing; the violation of a 
average [bi a or Civil regulation; the use 
nor aa aft for unlawful purpose; land 


This Panes alighting on water and seaplanes 





on land, unless the result of a misad- 
venture; when the plane is operated in 
non-compliance with agreements in re- 
gard to pilots, geographical limits and 
purposes for which it will be used. 


Additional Conditions—Unless other- 
wise agreed the companies are not lia- 
ble for loss or damage; to wearing ap- 
parel and extra equipment; when plane 
is flown prior to a satisfactory test 
flight; when flying between one hour 
after sunset and one hour before sun- 
rise; while engaged in speed tests, acro- 
batics and instructional work; when land 
planes are flown one mile off shore or 
sea planes are flown five miles in-land; 
unless an assistant pilot is carried who is 
capable of managing an aircraft when 
eight or more passengers are carried; 
and unless all passenger seats are prop- 
erly attached and equipped with ap- 
proved type safety belts, which the pas- 
sengers will be instructed to use in 
“Take-Offs” and “Landings.” 


Warranties—When dual controls are 
connected no passengers will be carried 
in a pilot seat, except a student when 
instruction is agreed upon. 

When aircraft is not in use or being 
inspected, repaired, etc., it will be housed 
at all times in the hangar stipulated in 
the application, except for reasonable 
parking when properly guarded, unless 
the result of a misadventure, in which 
case the aircraft will be securely fast- 
ened with stakes, the power plant prop- 
erly covered and the controls securely 
fastened. 

When aircraft is anchored on water 
between one-half hour after sunset and 
one-half hour before sunrise it will 
carry a light visible for one mile in all 
directions. 

All aircraft insured for night flying 
will carry two regulation flares at all 
times. 

In hangars owned by the assured “No 
Smoking” signs are posted; no open 
fires, lights, torches, etc., are permitted; 


no doping is done; fueling is prohibit- 
ed; and that watchmen will be on duty 
at all times. 


No smoking is permitted while fuel-— 


ing. 

All landings will be made on regularly 
established airports, unless agreed to the 
contrary or the result of a misadven- 
ture. 


When engines are operated while air- 
craft is on ground the assured will ex- 
ercise due precaution to keep passengers 
and public from moving propellers. 


When theft insurance is carried on 
cabin airplanes the doors will be fitted 
with approved locks and locked when 
left unattended. 


Footnote:—If insurance is to cover aircraft 
used for student instruction, such insurance will 
be subject to the following limitations: 


(a) No student shall be permitted to fly solo 
until he has had not less than ten hour’ dual 
instruction (said ten hours to be within sixty 
days previous to attempted solo flight) by a 
pilot approved under the policy as a duly quali- 
fied instructor and then only under the super- 
vision and with the approval of said instructor. 

(b) Students with less than twenty hours’ solo 
experience shall confine all flying to within a 
radius of two miles of airport from which in- 
struction course is given. 

(c) No liability whatsoever shall attach under 
the policy in respect to accidents resulting in 
injuries to or death of public, damage to prop- 
erty of others or loss or damage to the air- 
craft insured when the aircraft is operated by 
students in non-compliance with Sections (a) 
and (b) of this provision, nor shall such un- 
authorized flight with any consequent damage 
constitute a claim under the theft provision of 
the policy if theft be insured. 

It is expressly understood that while the air- 
craft described herein is used for student in- 
struction, whether dual or solo, the policy will 
not cover the assured’s legal liability for death 
of or injuries to passengers, or accidental dam- 
age to aircraft. 


19. The assured agrees to keep an accurate 
daily record of all instructional flying which 
shall be open to examination by a representa- 
tive of these companies. The records shall 
show the name of each student instructed, the 
date, hour and duration of each flight dual 
and solo, the name of the instructor and iden- 
tify the.aircraft used and a'so contain such 
comments by instructors relative to student’s 
performance and ability as circumstances may 
warrant. 








Why Not— 


We ask: 


nearest service office. 


Suites 1801-1805 and 1811-1813, 





A Patent and Trademark 
Protection Department? 


The past year has proved to us that patent and trade 
mark protection can be sold by the broker and agent as 
an adjunct to his regular insurance lines. We have been 
so encouraged by the response from the field that we now 
have another suggestion to make. 


“Why not start a patent and trade mark 
protection department in your agency?” 
regularly in your local newspaper so as to let those inter- 
ested know how efficiently you can help them. You will | 
be surprised to see how such a department can develop 
into an entree to other desirable lines. 


To start the proposed department, all you have to do 


is to write or wire us for literature and the necessary 
forms. We will also put you in touch at once with our 


AMERICAN PATENT PROTECTION CORPORATION 
Charles H. Remington, President 


Telephones: Vanderbilt 10381-10382-10383 


Advertise it 


551 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 




















Sxcess Limits Slogan 











The Indemnity Insurance Co. of North 
America has offered as one of its slogans 
to agents, “Not Less than $25/$50,000 
Limits on Every Automobile Liability 
Policy in 1929.” 

That it says should be the ambition 
of every agent. To assist the agents in 
selling the high limits the company has 
prepared for distribution two leaflets, one 
entitled, “When you are faced with a 
$20,000 judgment.” The other is “Will 
you be defendant or witness?” 

The company has this to say on the 


























will you be 
defendant 
or witness ? 


subject in a communication to its field 
force: 

With the approach of the automobile 
season it seems pertinent to emphasize 
the necessity of selling higher limits 
on all automobile public iiability and 
property damage policies. 

The public press is a daily reminder 
of the upward trend of verdicts ren- 
dered in automobile accident cases. The 
following cases, taken at random from 
the newspapers in an eastern city, are 
typical of the situation throughout the 
country: 

The Supreme Court returned a verdict of 
$20,000 for W. H. F., a chauffeur, whose arm 
was paralyzed as a result of a collision be- 
tween his car and the defendant’s car. 

Miss H. M. was awarded $50,000 damages 
from the owner of a truck which ran her down, 
inflicting serious permanent injuries. 

The Appellate Division sustained a verdict in 
the sum of $20,138 rendered by a jury in the 
Supreme Court in favor of Mrs. G. M. in con- 
nection with the death of her son, who was run 
down by an automobile. 

Small Limits Obsolete 

Clearly the $5/10,000 limit policy is ob- 
solete. In the cases above cited a $5/ 
10,000 policy would have been of small 
comfort to the defendant motorist faced 
with the problem of paying $15,000 or 
$45,000 out of his own pocket. 

Every agent must consider whether he 
can afford not to sell his clients high 
limit coverage. Excess limits today are 
not a luxury, but a necessity. A defi- 
nite responsibility lies with the agent to 
see that his clients are adequately in- 
sured. 

High verdicts are not localized. <A 
cursory reading of your own newspaper 
for one week will undoubtedly disclose 
instances of judgments rendered in ex- 
cess of $5,000. 

It is well to remember that the man 
of average income needs high limit pro- 
tection more than the rich man. It is 
fallacious to suppose that the individual: 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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Five Years Gxpansion Of cAero Industry 


Hundreds Of Millions Of Dollars Now Invested, With Total Production Valued At $75,000,000 In 1928 
Says Assistant Secretary Of War Davison 


Five years ago there was an invest- 
ment of less than $5,000,000 in the avia- 
tion industry. 

In 1928 the business had grown until 
there were 5,000 planes manufactured in 
those twelve months, with an aggregate 
value of $75,000,000. 

The above statements were made by 
the Secretary of War for Aviation, F. 
Trubee Davison, in an address delivered 
before the Utica Institute of Bankers 
in Utica, N. Y., a few weeks ago. He 
estimated that there are several hun- 
dreds of millions now invested in the 
industry. 

Full Text of Address 


The full text of his address follows: 

Aviation—The newest of industries— 
has embarked upon another year of 
progress. Airplane factories and engine 
plants are taxed to their utmost to meet 
demands for their products; engineers 
and designers strive constantly to im- 
prove planes and motors, and, at the 
cross roads of the nation, freight, pas- 
sengers and mail await the common car- 
riers of the air. 

This tremendous upswing in aviation 
enterprise is, of course, largely due to 
popular support of aeronautics—a sub- 
sidy of popular sentiment and enthusiasm 
which’ has done more for American acro- 
nautics in two dozen months than gov- 
ernment subsidy has done for European 
aviation over a period of many years. It 
is true we waited some time for acrial 
transportation to get under way, but once 
started it was quickly taken in hand by 
men who, for the most part, are build- 
ing its business. framework along sound 
lines and who are contributing in great 
measure to the amazing expansion of 
commercial aeronautics. 


Good Administration 

The financial and executive side of 
aviation is highly important; as impor- 
tant, in fact, as its engineering and op- 
erating branches. Without efficient busi- 
ness administration, the brilliancy of, en- 
gineers and the flying knowledge of op- 
erators would be nullified. 

In every new and expanding industry 
there have been losses and bitter les- 
sons for those who engaged in or sup- 
ported enterprises conducted in unsound 
and unbusinesslike fashion. Aviation is 
no exception. But, on the other hand, 
there will be ample rewards in the long 
run for those who have the vision and 
conservative business judgment to par- 
ticipate in sound fashion in the building 
of a new industry which, if properly han- 
dled, can contribute so much to the na- 
tion’s welfare. 

I do not believe that the average busi- 
ness man has a clear conception of the 
extensive scope of the airplane industry; 
the amount of money invested in the 
manufacture of aircraft and the enor- 
mous volume of production. It is inter- 
esting to discuss the growing mileage of 
airways extending its network over the 
country; it is interesting to call to mind 
the quickly mounting payloads of pas- 
sengers, freight and mail; it is interest- 
ing to dwell on the number of new com- 
panies that spring into existence and 
the mergers which have recently been 
made. Each of those phases indicates in 
its own obvious way the progress of com- 
mercial aviation in this country, in the 
flying as well as the manufacturing end. 

Bankers’ Aid Asked in Advising 
Investors 

It is not so very long ago that busi- 
ness men who put their time and money 
into airplane manufacture were deemed 
almost as reckless as the men who flew. 
Whatever demands there were for ships 


came mostly from the government for 
army, navy and airmail units. Such ci- 
vilian flying as existed employed usually 
discarded military planes. 

The aircraft industry lived from hand 
to mouth in those bleak, cold and lean 
days. Were it not for occasional gov- 
ernment contracts or their bulldog de- 
termination to stick to their efforts, or 
for the support they received from in- 
dividual bankers and investors, the men 
of the industry could not have contin- 
ued. 


The nation owes those pioneer manu- 
facturers and their financial backers as 
great a debt of gratitude as it does its 





Underwood & Underwood 
F. TRUBEE DAVISON 


pioneer flyers. They did the heavy work 
and received the scant returns that usu- 
ally fall to the lot of trail-blazers. 

How those conditions have changed! 
Less than five years ago the sum total 
of money actually invested in aviation 
was only about $5,000,000. Today the 
combined capital of the aircraft indus- 
try runs into hundreds of millions of 
dollars. 

Less than five years ago the value of 
aircraft produced amounted to only a 
few million dollars. Last year the indus- 
try built about 5,000 planes and 3,500 
motors, with an aggregate value of near- 
ly $75,000,000. 

What stronger proof is needed of Am- 
erican air-consciousness than those en- 
couraging figures that tell of actual de- 
mands for aircraft and the industrial ac- 
tivity they create. 

In this connection it is worth while 
to discuss the attention that lately has 
been paid to aviation investment oppor- 
tunities. Almost every day we hear of 
organizations being formed to promote 
new planes, engines or accessories. 

Enthusiasm Tempered By Caution 

Is Urged 

While I agree that it is the duty of 
every business man to encourage avia- 
tion progress, I also hold that the policy 
should be one of caution rather than 
blind enthusiasm, because in aviation 
there is many a slip between planes on 
the ground and planes in the air. This 
applies not only to earnest but misguid- 
ed inventors, but also to fly-by-night 
promoters of worthless aviation stocks. 

You bankers can perform a great ser- 
vice to aviation as well as to the pub- 
lic by giving freely of your advice to per- 


sous who desire to invest in aviation se- 
curities. 

I may for the moment sound as if I 
did not have full faith in this new and 
great industry. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth, but the aircraft 
business, like the automobile industry in 
its early days, is just now passing 
through a critical stage which is bound 
to produce a number of failures. 

Once that period lies behind it I be- 
lieve that the popularity of aircraft and 
the increasing demands for its use will 
make it as great and sound an industry 
as is that of automobile manufacture 
today. 

The future of the airplane is unlim- 
ited. Even today, when we have barely 
scratched the surface, it has many uses 
in addition to the conventional ones, and 
with your permission I will mention a 
few of them. 

The airplane is used for carrying large 
payrolls, thus minimizing. to a great ex- 
tent the danger of banditry. It has be- 
come an important aid to crop protec- 
tion. It is used in cotton dusting and 
tree spraying, spreading death to insect 
pests over large areas that otherwise 
could not be covered, thus saving thou- 
sands of dollars to farmers. 


Flying Store Arrives; News Covered 
By Airplane 

The flying store has also made its ap- 
pearance; motion picture films are car- 
ried on wings from place to place; news- 
papers dispatch reporters and photogra- 
phers to scenes where news is in the 
making; air surveying has proved its 
value in landscaping, engineering, map- 
ping and exploring. In mining, the air- 
plane is used for carrying ore to the 
outlet and bringing supplies and per- 
sonnel to regions difficult to reach by 
land or water. The airplane is doing 
active duty on the cattle ranges; it is 
used for boundary and forest patrols, 
and for rescue work in flood disasters. 

It is even rendering efficient work in 
the Coast Guard Service, rescue from 
several wrecks having been effected by 
plane. When a stranded vessel is out 
of reach of the line gun on shore the 
airplane carries the line to the stranded 
ship so that the life saving apparatus 
may be set up. 

Planes are used in hospital service; 
are employed by large and small busi- 
ness organizations for the transporta- 
tion of executives; have been adopted 
by farmers for the rapid transit of per- 
ishable foods, and lastly, but not least, 
aircraft is coming into its own as an 
ideal vehicle for long-distance pleasure 
trips. The sports plane is gaining well- 
deserved popularity. 

As I observed at the outset, the phe- 
nomenal upswing in aeronautics could 
not have come to pass without airworthy 
planes, reliable motors, enthusiastic pub- 
lic support and bankers and business 
men who had faith in the plane and be- 
lieved in its future. Funds, after all, are 
but the fuel that furnishes power for 
the machinery of business, and it is a 
fuel that is badly needed in airplane 
operation and manufacture as it is in 
other lines of industrial and commercial 
endeavor, provided it is properly admin- 
istered. 

In fact, responsibility for the future 
expansion of aeronautics rests to a large 
extent in the hands of the average bank- 
er in the average locality. The indus- 
try will build the necessary aircraft; 
training schools will supply pilots, and 
the public will supply payloads; but the 
perfect blending of these three sources 
cannot be obtained unless bankers stand 
ready to play on the team. 

Local Air Services Await Development 


We have reached a point in this coun- 


try where large-scale, long-distaice ai 
transportation is established on a firm 
footing. The transcontinental reads of 
the air have been or are being created 

What remains to be built are the ip. 
tra-state aviation companies—the “ae. 
commodation” lines that should fred the 
national airways—and lines conuecting 
neighboring towns and cities—the inter. 
urban trolley system and bus routes of 
the air. These two activities, particu. 
larly the latter, are more or less local 
and therefore depend for their inception 
and success upon the support and in. 
terest of bankers and business men in 
their respective states or communities, 

Aviation is a great boon to mankind~ 
a mighty river on whose swift and steady 
current prosperity and comfort are car- 
ried into new and exalted realms. But 
even as the great waterways of nature 
have their sources in the creeks and 
rivulets whose combined volume builds 
the broad streams, so the current of 
aerial transportation must be supplied by 
the airway feeders that must begin in 
tens of thousands of localities and gain 
in size and strength as they extend over 
counties and states. 

This city—any city—is a potential fac- 
tor in the general program for aerial 
expansion. To furnish support for aerial 
traffic as well as to nurse it into its full 
growth is the duty of those who are, 
as I said before, able to supply the funds 
without which no dream of legitimate 
and well-considered commercial enter- 
prise can come true. 





For-Hire Car 
Is Not 
Common Carrier 


According to a recent decision of the 
Thurston County, Wash., Superior Court 
in Pettingil v. Washington Fidelity Na 
tional and Continental Life, a company 
is not liable for double indemnity where 
the insured is killed in a for-hire auto 
mobile. The court held that “for-hire 
cars do not come within the clause pro 
viding for double indemnity in case 0 
injury while a passenger on a railway 
car or motor bus provided by a com 
mon Carrier. 


FLAME ARRESTOR 

A dual air-cleaner flame arrestor ha 
been developed by a Michigan compaty, 
which is designed to remove fire hazarés 
caused by carburetor backfires from al 
plane engines. The device, which is a 
tached to the carburetor intake, as 
prevents dust particles from reaching the 
engine. The dust, as it comes in Col 
tact with copper ribbons in the devitt 
adheres to the oiled surfaces where It® 
retained. The cleaning element shoul 
be washed in gasoline and re-oiled # 
regular intervals to maintain its efficiet 
cy. The principle of the flame-arrestit 
feature is the quenching of the flamt 
by a material which will absorb it # 
such a rate that the gas is cool: below 
the point of ignition. 








A DEPRECIATION CHAlGE 
Some of the automobile polici:s 1st 
in Great Britain take off a charge of! 
year’s depreciation in the valu of the 
car if the claim is made on the iast 
the policy is in force. 





A buyers’ guide of aircraft »rodutl 
has been issued by the Sales —evelom 
ment Department of the Motor & Equ!?" 
ment Association. It lists seve-al hur 
dred aircraft products of M. E. 4. mami 
facturer members as well as ‘7¢ mall 
and branch stores of its wholesa'e me 
bers. 
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Road Difficulties Drive Many 


Car Owners To Motor Boating 


Craft Manufacturers, Swamped With Business, 
Going In For Mass Production; How Boat 


Industry Has Grown 


Since World 


War; Detroit Situation 


Information from Detroit is to the ef- 
fect that a sudden consciousness on the 
part of the American public that the 
broad highways of water, ocean, lake and 
river were not being made use of in 
proportion to the man-made highways of 
the land has released an unprecedented 
demand for motor craft of all types and 
descriptions from the _ self-propelled 
aquaplane to the luxurious cruiser of the 
millionaire. Boat builders of the coun- 
try have been swamped with business 
and the demands for insurance are keep- 
ing busy agents specializing in marine 
covers of various types. 

To keep pace with the demand motor 
boat manufacturers have resorted to the 
mass production scheme so familiar in 
motor car production. The automotive 
industry has set aside facilities for quan- 
tity production of motors and parts, 
while the auto body builders have been 
called upon to fabricate hulls to the end 
that a motor-minded public can have 
its week-end trip to seashore, lake and 
tiver and there step into a boat in which 
to complete the recreational enjoyment of 
the holiday. 

Some Outfits Are Cheap 

By modern production methods the 
price of small craft has been reduced in 
the last few years to a point where it is 
now as easy to own a boat as it is a 
car. Recently several boat builders per- 
fected arrangements with one of the 





largest time-financing houses in the 
country whereby boats may be bought 
on deferred payments. 

Boats are now being turned out along 
the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards and 
in the Great Lakes region equipped with 
outboard motors and mounted on trailer 
carriages which hook on to the tail end 
of an automobile, the demand for which 
seems insatiable among motorists. The 
outfits can be had for less than $500 and 
are being used as an adjunct of cross 
country touring as well as by the mo- 
torist who favors boating on nearby bod- 
ies of water rather than the stop-and- 
start week end motor trips which have 
become so difficult due to highway con- 
gestion. 

Prior to the World War it was impos- 
sible to buy a stock model motor boat 
or cruiser anywhere. Everything was 
custom-built. Then, immediately after the 
war’s end, a few companies undertook 
quantity production of the so-called run- 
about types among them the Belle Isle 
Boat Co., of Detroit, which produced 
probably the first stock boats ever built. 
Other companies started such produc- 
tion and, since 1922, there has been a 
steadily increasing number of small 
craft turned out under quantity produc- 
tion methods. 

To equip these small boats the expe- 
rience of the automotive engineer was 
called upon to develop the light power 
plants with which to fit them, this re- 
quiring but slight modification of the 




















four, six and eight cylinder motor car 
engine. Today such plants as Packard, 
Chrysler and Continental Motors, among 
the motor car and automobile engine 
builders are turning out thousands of 
such power plants for small craft annu- 
ally, with the business a large portion 
of their income. 


Marine Gas Engine Development 


The marine gas engine and gasoline 
motor boat industry of the country had 
its inception and perhaps greatest devel- 
opment in Michigan, augmented by pro- 
duction in other Great Lakes states, the 
business centering, however, at Detroit. 
Chris Smith & Sons, builders of Chis- 
Craft stock boats at Algonac, Mich.; Gar 
Wood, Inc., builders of the Baby Gar 
stock boats, at the same city; the 
Horace E. Dodge plant at Detroit, pro- 
ducing the Dodge Water-Car; A. H. Lig- 
gett & Sons, of Detroit, builders of stock 
cruisers; Kermath Manufacturing Co., of 
Detroit, largest builders of marine en- 
gines in the world; Defoe Boat & Motor 
Works, Bay City, Mich., yacht build- 
ers; Hacker Boat Co., Mount Clemens, 
and the Chenevert Co., Detroit, are but 
a few of the more important boat and 
engine building concerns in the Detroit 
area, contributing to the city’s. promi- 
nence in this industry. 

Hulls for use with outboard motors 
present a great variety of styles, from 
inflated rubber tube rafts to sea-sleds 
and well appointed, mahogany built boats 
of the*runabout type. 

A Merger 


Early this year Detroit investment 
bankers sponsored a merger of three of 
the largest outboard motor manufactur- 
ing companies under the name of the 
Outboard Motors Corporation to provide 
enlarged capacity and operating econo- 
mies in keeping with the rapid growth 
of the outboard motor business. This 
corporation now has combined assets of 
$1,860,000 and last year the three constit- 
uent units in the merger, Lockwood Mo- 
tor of Jackson, Mich., and the Evinrude 


and Elto companies of Milwaukee, had 
combined net sales of $3,675,582, repre- 
senting the manufacture and sale of 25,- 
842 units. All plants in the combine 
were greatly enlarged for the increased 
production anticipated this year. 

These motors, some of which weigh 
as little as thirty-seven pounds, are 
capable of propelling a boat shell of rac- 
ing design at speeds of thirty-five to 
forty-one miles per hour. 

In the fixed power plant type having 
a speed range of fifteen to forty miles 
an hour there is also an enormous mar- 
ket demand. In this class there is any 
variety of craft costing from $750 to 
$10,000 and $12,000. One Detroit manu- 
facturer sold 103 craft of this type at 
a recent motor boat show, representing 
a business of approximately $500,000. His 
1928 production totaled more than $5,- 
000,000. 

The Gar Wood line of Baby Gar pleas- 
ure craft with speeds ranging from thir- 
ty to fifty-five miles per hour carry price 
tags of from $2,950 to $10,950. Chris- 
Craft runabouts, sedans, commuters and 
cruisers, in eighteen models, carry prices 
of from $2,235 to $15,000. These are of- 
fered in lengths of twenty-two to thirty- 
eight feet, have speeds of thirty to for- 
ty-five miles an hour propelled by eighty- 
two to 225 horsepower motors and carry 
from eight to twenty-six passengers. 
These two lines are typical of the indus- 
try in general. 

The Fastest Boat 

The fastest motor boat in the world is 
the Miss America VII, built and driven 
by Gar Wood, of Detroit and Algonac, 
Mich. This craft, powered with two 
Packard twelve cylinder engines, recent- 
ly set a world record of 93.123 miles an 
hour. Each motor turns up 1,100 horse- 
power at 2,300 revolutions per minute. 
These motors’ cost $15,000 each and the 
boat $15,000 more. It is a single-step 
hydroplane, thirty feet long and eight 
feet six inches beam. 

Since the marine gas engine and motor 


(Continued on Page 38) 




















THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY 
LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


ORIENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
SAFEGUARD INSURANCE COMPANY 


The most convincing proof of the quality of 
our Automobile Service is the testimony of | | 
local agents familiar with it—Ask them. 


Departmental Offices at Hartford, New York, Chicago and San Francisco 
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Glose-up of the New Safety-Responsibility Law 4 


Framed by the American Automobile Association and Introduced Successfully in Legislatures This Year, 


This Measure Not Only Offers Solution to Problem of Reckless Driver But Is Expected to Stem 
the Compulsory Tide 


The author of this article is a 
member of the executive committee 
of the A. A. A. and is chairman of 
the A. A. A. national committee of 
seventeen, which framed the pro- 
posed Safety-Responsibility law. 

As president of the New York 
Automobile Club, A. A. A. affiliation 
in America’s largest city, Mr. Augs- 
purger 1s in intimate contact with 
motoring conditions and needs. 
Therefore, he has been in position to 
view the proposed law from the 
standpoint of the car owner. 

Through its special national commit- 
tee of seventeen and its executive com- 
mittee, the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation has framed a Safety-Responsi- 
bility law as a constructive measure de- 
signed to protect all the users of the 
highways against the reckless, incompe- 
tent and irresponsible driver. The 
measure is not submitted with the rec- 
ommendation that the proposals it makes 
shall be adopted in or by every state, 
since the committee recognizes that 
there may be states where no problem 
of this kind exists or where there is 
little or no demand for such legisla- 
tion. 

Directed primarily at the menace to 
persons and property from a reckless 
and criminal minority, the Safety-Re- 
sponsibility law seeks to control this mi- 
nority. To accomplish this purpose, it 
sets up simple legal machinery whereby 
the state, as the unit of local govern- 
ment, is empowered to deprive of the use 
of the highways those operators who 
have demonstrated that they are an ac- 
tual or potential menace to their fellow 
motorists and to the public in general. 

Restoration of the right of such peo- 
ple to use the road is made contingent 
in this proposed law on the establish- 
ment of specific safeguards against pos- 
sible future damage to persons or prop- 
erty. That is, of course, in addition to 
whatever disabilities, restrictions and 
penalties are provided for in the motor 
vehicle codes of the various states for 
such offenders. In other words, the 
Safety-Responsibility law, while embody- 
ing several fundamental principles, is in 
the nature of supplemental legislation. 

The Cardinal Principles 

Here are the cardinal principles advo- 
cated in the law: (1) It provides for 
the enactment of the uniform motor ve- 
hicle operators’ and chauffeurs’ license 
act by all states that do not now have 
such a law on their statute books. The 
control of the privilege of driving rests 
with ach state and it is obvious that 
control is more complete in those states 
requiring drivers to secure an operator’s 
license. 

(2) It provides for mandatory suspen- 
sion of the driving permits of all per- 
sons found guilty of serious violation of 
motor vehicle laws. In addition to what- 
ever penalties the state laws provide for 
these offenders, the Safety-Responsibil- 
ity law definitely bars them from the 
road until they have established satis- 
factory proof of their financial responsi- 
bility against future injuries to persons 
or property. 

(3) It provides for the suspension of 
the driving rights of all persons against 
whom a final judgment has been legally 
rendered and who have failed to meet 
unfairness would result from the pro- 
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the judgment. This suspension is to re- 
main in effect until the judgment has 
been satisfied and until a future guaran- 
tee of financial responsibility has been 
established. While this provision does 
not absolutely guarantee the payment 
of a first judgment, the prospect of per- 
manent expulsion from the road is such 
a compelling alternative that it will in- 
evitably tend to reduce the number of 
unpaid judgments if for no other reason 
than that the driver can not get back 
on a highways until the judgment is 
paid. 

(4) It provides for the insertion in 
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the driver’s license law of every state 
of a proviso which will forbid the issu- 
ance of a permit to any person whose 
right to drive is at that time suspended 
in any other state because of failure to 
respond to damages or because of other 
serious violations of motor vehicle laws. 
This, in effect, provides for interchange 
of suspension rulings, as between the 
states, and would render the disability 
nationally reciprocal. 


Aimed at Small Minority 

The committee which formulated the 
bill has had constantly in mind the fact 
that the streets and the highways are 
public assets; that the automobile is a 
vital factor in the country’s business, 
social and economic life, and that the 
large mass of law-abiding, careful driv- 
ers should be permitted the use of the 
streets without subjecting them to un- 
reasonable burdens financial or other- 
wise. For this reason, the Safety-Re- 
sponsibility law is frankly directed at 
the small minority of reckless and ir- 
responsible motor vehicle operators to 
whom are chargeable the mounting toll 
of loss of life and injuries to persons 
and property. 

The committee concluded that it was 
manifestly unnecessary and unfair to 
compel the overwhelming majority of 
motorists to carry insurance to protect 
the community against the damage 
caused by the small minority. The same 


posal for the state to enter the insur- 
ance business and compel all motorists 
to contribute to a state fund. Compul- 
sion of any sort is not popular with the 
average American and he resents being 
compelled to purchase insurance. This 
is particularly true of thé large body of 
car owners who live in rural or sparse- 
ly settled territories and whose use of 
the car and exposure to accident is rela- 
tively small. 

Experience may develop the need for 
modification as to the details of any pro- 
posed legislation. The all-important 
thing, however, is that legislation should 
be sound in principle. The Safety-Re- 
sponsibility law is sound. in principle, 
since it approaches the subject from the 
standpoint of national safety and since 
it confines its penalties, burdens and dis- 
abilities to those proven guilty of of- 
fenses against the public welfare. 

Endorsement of the proposals by the 
press and outstanding car owners of the 
nation has been in such a way as to 
prove most heartening to those sponsor- 
ing the proposed measure. Seldom has 
any proposition been placed before the 
American people in a more timely man- 
ner. 

When it is considered that today there 
are forty cars to every mile of improved 
highway, giving each car, if all cars were 
on the highways at one time, a space of 
only 44 yards in which to operate, it 
can easily be seen that there must be 
some degree of uniformity surrounding 
the protection of human life. 


Now a Law in New York and New 
Jersey 

At this point it will be in order to 
review the attitude regarding the pro- 
posed Safety-Responsibility law in the 
various states. 

The Fearon-Stone Safety-Responsibil- 
ity bill has just been signed by Gover- 
nor Franklin D. Roosevelt of New York 
State, after having been passed by both 
houses of the legislature with only mi- 
nor changes and in substance the same 
as the A. A. A. proposal. This law goes 
into effect on September 1. 

In Delaware A. A. A. units, in con- 
junction with other civic organizations, 
appointed a legislative committee to 
sponsor the uniform vehicle code in 
which was included the safety-respon- 
sibility bill. While it did not become a 
law in the present session of the Dela- 
ware legislature, it has a good chance 
for passage when the 1930 session con- 
venes. 

There was no action taken at the last 
session of Congress, which governs the 
District of Columbia, to secure consid- 
eration of the Safety-Responsibility bill, 
because of the fact that the session was 
so short that no definite progress could 
be made. Any steps taken would have 
to be taken again and the bill reintro- 
duced at the first session of the Seven- 
ty-first Congress, at which time the bill 
is expected to be introduced. 

The Chicago Motor Club took the lead 
in Illinois and prepared a bill of its 
own with some of the provisions of the 
Safety-Responsibility bill. At the time 
this article was written, the bill was 
still in committee. 

The uniform vehicle code was intro- 
duced in the Indiana legislature, having 
incorporated within it provisions of the 
A. A. A. bill. Three bills with Safety- 
Responsibility features were introduced 
in the Iowa legislature. One of them, 
fashioned after the “Pennsylvania Plan” 


with text following closely the A. A. A. 
bill, was signed by the Governor on 
April 8. 

In Massachusetts the Power Bill 
based on the New Hampshire and Con. 
necticut laws and along the lines of the 
A. A. A. bill in general principles, was 
introduced but did not become a lav, 
And in Minnesota the Safety-Responsi- 
bility bill was favorably reported by the 
committee having it in charge on April 
8. It had the support of the Automobile 
Club of Minneapolis and a number of 
other civic organizations. 

The Safety-Responsibility bill was pro- 
posed in the New Jersey legislature on 
March 11 by Senator Richards and suc- 
cessfully passed both houses. It was 
signed by the Governor on April 16 
and became Chapter 116 of the laws of 
1929. Up to the present writing a bill 
modelled after the A. A. A. bill is still 
in committee in the Pennsylvania legis- 
lature. In Maine the Governor signed a 
measure fashioned after the Pennsylva- 
nia Plan with Safety-Responsibility fea- 
tures. 

The A. A. A. Safety-Responsibility 
Bill was introduced in the Oregon leg- 
islature a short time ago. However, due 
to the turmoil the legislature was in dur- 
ing its closing days, it was felt advisable 
to let the matter ride until the 1931 ses- 
sion. A measure has been passed in 
Oregon calling for the appointment of an 
interim committee of seven or nine mem- 
bers to make a study of the matter and 
report back to the 1931 legislature. It is 
expected that this committee will give 
very careful consideration to our bill as 
it is generally considered there to be a, 
very meritorious measure. . 

The A. A. A. Safety-Responsibility Bill 
was introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of Washington by a member 
of our Washington affiliation, Judson 
Falknor, and it is meeting with favorable 
comment. 

Synopsis of Each Provision 

Let’s see exactly what each provision 
of the bill provides and how it fits in 
with present state laws. 

Section 1—provides that the bill shall 
be considered as supplemental to exist 
ing state motor vehicle laws. This means 
that the disability restrictions and penal- 
ties as provided in the bill shall be m 
addition to such penalties as provided in 
the Motor Vehicle Codes of the various 
states for such offenders. : 

Section 2—provides for the suspension 
of an operator’s or chauffeur’s license 
and registration certificate for major 
violations, such as reckless driving, driv- 
ing while drunk, etc. Such license am 
certificate must remain suspended until 
the operator furnishes proof of financial 
responsibility of $5,000, $10,000 anc $1,000 
for future damages caused by his opera 
tion. 

Section 3—provides that where 2 judg 
ment has been rendered against 2n Op 
erator for damages in excess of $I 
resulting from such operation, the ope 
ator must satisfy the judgment up ! 
$5,000 for one person, $10,000 for injuries 
to more than one person, and $1,000 for 
property damage, growing out of any 
one accident. It is understood of course 
that this penalty is in addition ‘o any 
other penalties which may have been 1 
flicted by the motor vehicle comm!ssi0l- 
er under the state motor vehicle jaws ™ 
regard to suspension of driver’s licenses: 
etc. 

This section also provides that 2 non 
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resident operator comes under the act 

and the privilege of operating a motor 

vehicle in the state shall be withdrawn 
until he gives proof of his ability to re- 
spond to damages. 

This section also provides that the 
operation by non-resident of a motor ve- 
hicle on a street or highway of the state 
shall be equivalent to an appointment by 
such non-resident of the commissioner of 
motor vehicles to be his true and lawful 
attorney upon whom may be served all 
lawful processes in any action against 
him growing out of any accident in 
which said non-resident may be involved. 

Section 4—This section provides for 
the forms of responsibility which must 
be shown. The motorist has a choice 
between furnishing proof of ability to 
respond in damages in the form of a 
liability insurance policy in the proper 
amount, a bond or a cash deposit to 
cover the amounts specified in the act 
as enumerated in Sections 2 and 3. 

Section 5—provides that such bond, 
money, or collateral shall be held by the 
commissioner of motor vehicles to satis- 
fy damages arising out of the operation 
of any motor vehicle. This means that 
where the motorist files a bond or a 
cash deposit instead of a liability insur- 
ance policy, that such deposit or bond, 
shall be held by the commissioner of 
motor vehicles pending the outcome of 
any action growing out of an accident. 

Section 6—provides that the commis- 
sioner of motor vehicles shall furnish 
any insurer, surety, or other interested 
person, a certified copy of the operating 
record of any motor vehicle operator. 
This provision was inserted so that the 
insurer, surety, or other interested per- 
son, may legally obtain a certified copy 
of the operating record of such opera- 
tor guilty of any violation so that the 
insurance rates for any policy issued to 
such person may be determined. 
Section 7—provides that the commis- 
sioner of motor vehicles shall furnish 
any person injured by any motor vehicle 
with all information pertaining to the 
ability of said operator or owner to re- 
spond in damages. 

Section 8—provides that any operator 
of a motor vehicle whose operator’s li- 
cense or certificate of registration has 
been suspended shall return his opera- 
tor’s license and registration certificate 
and number plates issued thereunder to 
the commissioner of motor vehicles, and 
in addition provides a penalty for fail- 
ure to comply with this requirement. 
Section 9—provides that the commis- 
sioner of motor vehicles may cancel any 
bond or return such evidence of insur- 
ance to the person furnishing the same 
in case three years shall have elapsed 
since the filing of such evidence, during 
which period such person has not vio- 
lated the major provisions of the Motor 
Vehicle Code, such as reckless driving, 
driving while drunk, etc., and provided 
further that no suit or judgment for 
damages shall then be outstanding 
against him. 
‘ction 10—provides that any person 
who by any other law is required to 
make provision for payment of loss oc- 
casicned by injury or death of persons 
in automobile accidents, is to the extent 
of such provision exempt from this act. 
This means, for example, that where a 
common carrier bus operator under any 
other law of the state is required to 
Carry liability insurance for the protec- 
tion of persons in automobile accidents, 
this dct would not place a double re- 
Sponsibility upon him. 

Section 11—provides for penalty for 
Orging any evidence of ability to re- 
Spond in damages uhder this act. Such 
Penalty carries a fine and imprisonment. 
Section 12—defines a motor vehicle lia- 
ility policy as a policy of liability in- 
Surance issued by any insurance carrier 
authorized to transact business in the 
State. It provides further that a form 
of the policy shall be filed with the com- 
missioner of insurance. 

«ection 13—defines “person” 
motor. vehicle” as used in the act. 
Section 14—authorizes the commission- 

tr of motor vehicles to make any nec- 


ay 


and 


cAuto Merit Rating Spreading 


The automobile merit rating plan, 
which rewards careful drivers, nearly 
split the casualty business when the plan 
was first announced a few weeks ago. 
Later, all the companies adopted it. Agi- 
tation for its spread to fire insurance 
through property damage resulted in its 
adoption by the conference. 

Such sage abservers as Thomas C. 
Moffatt think that auto merit rating was 
inevitable and had to come. A num- 
ber of agents and brokers have ex- 
pressed themselves against it. Mr. Mof- 
fatt’s opinion is tinged with wonder- 
ment that the plan was “adopted pre- 
cipitantly” after discussion in the Bureau 
several years. He thinks that compa- 
nies should have seen the handwriting 


on the wall and prepared a better plan 
than the one adopted although he under- 
stands, of course, that continual improve- 
ment in the plan will be made. 

Views of J. A. Giberson 

J. A. Giberson of Alton, Illinois, told 
The Eastern Underwriter while in New 
York last week that he considers the 
auto merit rating plan the best move 
made by the insurance companies to 
please the public. 

“There has long been a demand for 
recognition of careful drivers,” he said. 
“Every company should give the plan a 
chance. In theory it is correct while the 
first endorsement was faulty. It can be 
worked out so that it would be fair and 
workable. 








essary rules or regulations necessary for 
the administration of the act. 

Section 15—provides that the act shall 
not be construed as preventing the plain- 
tiff in any action of law from relying 
for security upon the other processes 
provided by law. This simply means that 
this act will not prevent the plaintiff 
from securing execution to satisfy a 


judgment through the regular processes 
of law. 

Section 16—provides that if any part 
of this act is declared unconstitutional, 
the validity of the remaining provisions 
shall not be affected thereby. 

Section 17—provides that the act shall 
go into effect immediately after its pas- 
sage and approval by the Governor. 


“From an agent’s point of view I can- 
not understand the attitude of many 
company men who started out to wreck 
the plan before it had a chance. All 
buyers of insurance are not looking for 
‘cut-rates.’ However, they do demand 
fair treatment for good risks whether it 
be automobile or any other kind of in- 
surance. And to my mind the auto merit 
rating is the first big step to meet the 
need of the day for careful auto driv- 
ing.” 

The brokerage viewpoint towards auto 
merit rating has filled columns of news- 
paper space of -late. There have also 
been objections from Detroit and other 
places, including Tulsa, Okla. Part of 
the objection is that it places on the 
production forces of the country the ne- 
cessity of digging up data about past per- 
formances which greatly increases their 
work and sometimes is exceedingly dif- 
ficult to obtain correctly. 





The effectiveness of bumpers in pre- 
venting damage in collisions has been 
added to by the working out of a stand- 
ard height for bumpers, to prevent over- 
lapping or interlocking. Front bumpers 
should be eighteen inches above the 
ground and rear bumpers nineteen inches. 
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INSURANCE STOCKS 


—Proven Investments 


During the past ten years stocks of 
most leading insurance companies 
have at least doubled in market value. 
In several instances even greater 
profits have been recorded. Insurance 
is vital to the successful conduct of 
modern business. 
investors, especially those in the in- 
surance business that are in close 
touch with conditions, who buy stock 
in a sound company engaged in this 
important business and hold it fora 
period of years will receive substantial 


Globe & Rutgers Ins. profits from market appreciation and = Phoenix Ins. 

Great American Ins. cash dividends. Prov. Washington Ins. 
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our Bank and Insurance Investment 
Analysis which discusses latest develop- 
ments regarding insurance and bank 
stocks. 
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Sf J “Were A Local Agent 


By AN ADVERTISING MANAGER 


The writer of the following is a young 
casualty advertising manager of one of 
the well established companies. Fresh to 
the insurance business a year ago, he rap- 
idly saturated himself with its atmosphere 
and made good. His home office likes 
him; agents of the company have bene- 
fited by his ideas; direct mail material 
prepared under his direction is not usual- 
ly left to gather dust on agents’ shelves. 
His article centers on the strategic moves 
for a local agent to make when prepar- 
ing his prospects for an automobile in- 
surance drive. 

Whoever wrote “The world is so full 
of a number of things, I’m sure we all 
should be as happy as kings” probably 
did not have the local insurance agent 
in mind when he wrote it. Every day 
seems to bring a fresh quota of new 
“things” which all seem designed to add 
to the woes of the seller of protection. 

Instalment selling—merit rating—cut- 
rate, mutual and reciprocal competition— 
the compulsory insurance problem—all 
are factors in complicating the hereto- 
fore relatively placid existence of the 
insurance retailer. Keener competition— 
a competition equipped with modern, 
elaborate marketing programs—is mak- 
ing less remote, if it is not already here, 
the day when only completely mechan- 
ized sales activity on the part of the 
local agent will bring even moderate 
profits. 

It is self-evident that the great num- 
ber of uninsured automobile owners 
comprises a field whose fertility is sec- 
ond to no other insurance line. With a 
scramble for the insuring public’s dollar 
imminent, the local producer cannot pos- 
sibly afford to stand on the sidelines. 


Fixing the General Sales Policy 


I have been asked a definite question: 
How would you sell automobile insur- 
ance, if you were a local agent? Theo- 
rizing from the safety of a home office 
swivel chair is, I know, an entirely dif- 
ferent affair than actually being on the 
firing-line. Let me assume, however, 
that I have been given a territory to 
work. How shall I go about putting 
automobile business on my books? 

Before I start to consider the sale of 
any one line of insurance I will fix 
in my mind a clear idea of what my 
general sales policy is to be. Primarily, 
insurance is a repeat business. The sale 
of protection to a prospect this year 
does not constitute, to me, a successful 
sale. Only the retention, year after year, 
of a client’s insurance account can be 
considered good salesmanship. After all, 
the piece of paper called a policy which 
is the physical evidence of a term of 
protection, is not the true unit of sale. 
The successful agent sells his specialized 
knowledge of the application of protec- 
tive media and the facilities of his or- 


ganization in making fully effective the © 


protection he has sold. 

Now I’m ready to consider the sale of 
automobile insurance. Here is my ter- 
ritory. Where and who are my pros- 
pects? How large is my market in terms 
of sales units? From state registration 
statistics I will tabulate the number of 
cars and trucks in my territory. I shall 
want these figures, too, for the previous 
five years to determine the growth or 
decline in the number of motor vehicles 
in my territory. By assuming that the 
ratio of insured cars to uninsured cars is 
the same in my territory as we know it 
to be nationally, I might arbitrarily say 
that only 30% of the total number car- 
ry liability insurance. Now I know, ap- 


proximately, the bulk of my market. My 
next move will be to purchase from a 
reliable dealer in mailing lists a list of 
names and addresses of automobile own- 
ers in my district. This gives me, at a 
very small cost, a fairly accurate pic- 
ture of my field. 


Size-Up of Competitive Situation 


My next step will be to survey the 
competitive situation. Who are my com- 
petitors in town? What companies do 
they represent? How long have they 
been in business? What are their con- 
nections in town? How do the policy 
forms I am selling compare with those 
of my competitors? Am I well armed 
to combat the arguments of exponents 
of cut-rate, mutual and reciprocal insur- 
ance? 

I seem to have wasted a lot of time 
on preliminaries, but I think that the 
clear picture I have obtained of the sit- 
uation will repay me many times its cost. 
Now I am ready to begin active sales 
campaigning. 

If I were a grocer with a new line 
of canned beans to sell, what would be 
my first task? I must first tell my 
customers about the beans. I shall dis- 
play them prominently in my window 
and upon my counter. The price should 
be featured. Similarly with automobile 
insurance. How can the public be in- 
formed of the goods on my shelf? Sup- 
pose I buy some space in the advertis- 
ing columns of the local newspaper. 
Shall I say, “I sell automobile insurance” 
or, “I am the best insurance agent in 
town,” or shall I lay on the fear ele- 
ment with, “If you are not insured, you 
will end up in the almshouse!”? I think 
not. Let’s see if we can’t get that elu- 
sive quality, news value, into my adver- 
tisement. If I am opening a new agency 
suppose I say that, “ ... the opening 
of the Blank Agency puts at the dis- 
posal of the automobile owners of 
Hometown the services of a modern, ef- 
ficient organization, writing insurance 
in sound, nationally-operating companies. 
The need for hability protection...” 

If the town is one of those in which 
community spirit runs high, where the 
Rotary Club, the Chamber of Commerce 
and Women’s Club assumes great im- 
portance in the life of the community, 
it might be apropos to feature my agen- 
cy and automobile insurance as, “... not 
only an absolute necessity to carefree 
driving, but a mark of good citizen- 
SUD) sone 


News Appeal and Sales Letters 


Whatever the appeal, I shall endeavor 
to put a news twist to my message and 
effect a departure from the hackneyed 
statement of, “my agency,” “my serv- 
ice,” and “the companies I represent.” 
The buyer is primarily interested in him- 
self. The protection of his property, the 
application of insurance to his individual 
problems are the things with which he 
is concerned. This, then, would be my 
initial attempt to “tell” the public. In 
addition, I shall try to get acquainted 
with the editor of my local newspaper. 
In a comment on the latest registration 
figures, or on recent accident statistics, 
I will give him the insurance man’s ideas 
on current news happenings. If he pub- 
lishes my story in the news columns of 
the paper, this will be more valuable to 
me than the advertisement for which 
I am paying. 

Now I am ready for my first sales 
letter. No trick approaches in this one; 
no stunts; I’ll tell my story quickly and 
clearly. I'll tell the “why” of liability 
insurance, give the prospect some idea 
of the cost of protection (by inference, 
for example: “.... for less than you 


would pay for a good suit of clothes. .”) 
and mention whatever financing or de- 
ferred payment plan which might be 
available. I shall close by offering my 
services in an advisory capacity, but I 
will not try to force inquiries or attempt 
to get direct business as a result of this 
letter. It’s ‘too early in the game for 
that. I’m still “telling” the public. 

After my first letter has been mailed 
a few, days, I shall begin on the true 
sales effort. Another letter. A little 
more punch. More pertinent facts. Spe- 
cific references to jury awards of some 
magnitude. Another reference to the 
cost of liability insurance. This time I 
may quote a rate on a well-known make 
of car as an example of cost. Enclose 
a circular descriptive of the coverage 
which I have obtained from my com- 
pany. I shall also enclose a Government 
postcard for the prospect’s use in ask- 
ing for information or requesting me to 
call. 

Now is the time to start personal so- 
licitation. The returns from my last let- 
ter, if any, are the most important pros- 
pects now. Personal solicitation is, 
without doubt, the most effective—if not 
the only—way to sell any form of in- 
surance. I will lay out a program of 
visits to be made each day. I will take 
with me a filing card bearing the pros- 
pect’s name and address and [ will make 
notation thereon for future use concern- 


ing the lines the prospect is interested . 


in or can be sold, and the date when 
I called. 


Would Avoid High Pressure Tactics 


Every man has his own method of sell- 
ing. There is no set rule. I shall only 
remember a few principles when I am 
calling on prospects. First, I’m going to 
have all the information concerning auto- 
mobile liability insurance at my finger- 
tips. I’ll-be sure to have a specimen 
policy to show each prospect. A rate 
sheet or manual will be in my pocket 
so that I may quote exact rates instantly. 
I shall anticipate possible questions and 
try to be able to answer quickly. I’m 
going to work fast. By that I do not 
mean that I’m going to sit on the edge 
of my chair or give the impression that 
I’m in a hurry; but I’m not going to 
be chatty and waste a man’s time. I 
will not use high-pressure tactics. I cred- 
it my prospects with enough intelligence 
to know their own minds. If a man 
gives me a courteous and patient hear- 
ing and then gives me a definite refusal, 
I will not jeopardize my future chances 
with him by “fighting” him into a sale. 

I should be able to make between six 
and ten calls a day. If I find that I’m 
making too few calls, it will tell me 
that in all probability my sales talk 
is too long and should be curtailed. 
(Either that, or I’ve a good case of 
spring fever, than which there is noth- 
ing more dangerous to an insurance 
salesman !) 

After I have called on those who re- 
turned my postcards, I think it advisable 
to send another letter to my general list. 
I have already removed the names of 
those upon whom I have called, for I 
do not wish to circularize them again 
for some weeks. My next letter will be 
more forceful. I shall definitely ask for 
an appointment when I may tell the 
prospect about my agency and automo- 
bile insurance. 
return card which will bear a line where 
date and hour for the appointment may 
be inserted by the prospect. 

The returns from this mailing will be 
my next batch of prospects. Immediate- 
ly after I have finished my calls, an- 


other letter will be mailed to those from | 


whom I have received no answer. This 


I shall again enclose a 


time I will not ask for an appointm: nt, 
I shall tell my prospect that withi: a 
few days I hope to call upon him, not 
only to “a him more about automo) ile 
insurance but to inte 
an ae get better acquair‘ed 

Now the burdensome, but neverthe!ess 
profitable, part of the work begins. \’m 
going to visit every name on the ‘ist. 
I shall systematically divide the list jato 
“calling schedules” for each day until | 
have completed my canvass. 

This, in outline, is the essence of my 
sales plan. I know that I cannot sell 
insurance except by intensive personal 
canvassing, and I am equally positive 
that I must make repeated use of direct- 


by-mail advertising to pave the way for 
me. 


Appearance of Office Important 


There are many things affecting my 
success which I have not mentioned, 
These are points of general sales policy 
which have nothing to do with adver- 
tising or sales approach or canvassing 
methods. 

For instance, in the matter of my of- 
fice. I should want my place of busi- 
ness to be in a good location. I should 
want it to be attractive. This does not 
necessarily mean that I shall furnish my 
office with period furniture and silken 
drapes, but I would want the furniture 
dusted and polished frequently. My 
window, if I am in a grade-level store, 
will always be clean. I will use display 
material in the window put I will not 
clutter it up with a miscellaneous col- 
lection of posters, cut-outs and advertis- 
ing folders. My office will be well- 
lighted so that passers-by will be able 
to see every corner of my establishment. 

If I have company signs and insignia 
hanging on the walls, I shall have them 
cleaned frequently. I want no mould 
gathering anywhere. 

_I shall also endeavor to become a good 
citizen of the community in which I 
work. I shall take an active interest 
in local legislative problems. I shall view 
with a sympathetic eye the activities of 
the various community organizations. I 
shall not become a “joiner” merely for 


.the sake of the business contacts I may 


make, but I will become a unit in the 
life of the community. 


Favors Promotional Schemes 


This would be my general formula for 
building up a volume of automobile in- 
surance. I believe I should augment 
this method by frequent use of the va- 
rious co-operative schemes which my 
company or companies might offer me. 
Among the various special advertising 
and promotional schemes which I have 
seen other agents use to advantage are 
the following, of which I might very well 
use one or more: 

One agent in a good-sized town ‘as 
purchased bridge score-pads. His nome 
is imprinted on each pad, not blatertly 
plastered on the pad, but placed so at 
there will be no doubt where the ad 
came from. These he supplies in rea: n- 
able quantities to women’s clubs (or 
bridge parties, to the local country c’ ibs 
for use in the card rooms and to pri: ite 
individuals. His willingness to su; »ly 
these pads has given his agency the st 
kind of publicity and he has gained -he 
goodwill of a substantial class of p~0s- 
pects. 

Another agent distributed to his a: 10- 
mobile prospects a leather key conta! er. 
His method of distribution was effec’ ive. 
A letter was sent to each prospect on 
his list telling him that the conta “er 
would be sent if the prospect filled out 
an enclosed postcard. The poste rd 
merely asked for a key case, but bla iks 
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were provided asking for information 
concerning the prospect’s automobile in- 
surance, such as, expiration date, etc. 
The agent specifically stated that no ef- 
fort would be made to solicit business 
yninvited. He lived up to his word. The 
key cases were mailed. No calls were 
made, but the agent was in a: position 
when expiration time came around to 
solicit the business with the initial bar- 
rier removed. His name was known and 
a certain amount of goodwill had been 
gained. 

Still another agent builds goodwill by 
the maintenance of a motorist’s bulletin 
service. Frequent mailings are made to 
automobile owners in his territory in 
which timely suggestions are made con- 
cerning the care and efficient operation 
of a car. The care of the ignition sys- 
tem, the necessity of changing oil at 
regular intervals, carbon monoxide warn- 
ings in the early fall, a bulletin of in- 
formation concerning anti-freeze radi- 
ator solutions form the basis of a serv- 
ice which has succeeded in popularizing 
his agency. 

These are just a few of the many 
“stunts” which agents have used success- 
fully. Other points of contact which 
are frequently neglected by the local 
agent are the automobile agencies, serv- 
ice stations and garages. Valuable leads 
frequently can be obtained from these 


sources and the local agent would do - 


well to put himself in the good graces 
of local dealers, accessory and garage 
men, 


Praise for the Special Agent 


As a local agent I would also make 
full use of the service offered to me 
by the special agent whom my company 
sends around to see me at regular in- 
tervals. Here is a trained insurance ad- 
visor, who will not. only give me guid- 
ance but will actually go out with me 
to assist in closing difficult sales. Some 
local agents look upon their special 
agents as friendly visitors (except when 
it is a question of overdue balances), 
whose calls make a pleasant interlude 
in the routine of the day. I will not 
so regard him. I will obtain all the 
assistance and service possible from the 
special agent, for I know that he is as 
anxious as I am to increase my produc- 
ton, 

Nor will I overlook the possibilities in 
the several coverages which are infre- 
quently sold. Collision coverages, while 
comparatively high in cost, I will sug- 
gest to each and every prospect. To the 
insurance man it is obvious that liabil- 
tty and property damage coverage only 
protect the assured against losses or in- 
jury to others. The ignorance among 
the laity of the necessity for collision 
Coverage is responsible, in some measure, 
for the relatively small volume of this 
business written. 

I would also endeavor to sell plate 
glass breakage protection to every pros- 
pect. The low cost of this coverage 
makes it easy to sell, and while many 
agents disregard it because of the small 
return involved, I should push it strongly 
4% an evidence that my organization is 
Constantly on the job in the interests of 
the insured. A tricky cigar lighter on 
the dashboard of an automobile, or a 
ancy “gadget” of some kind will not 
ell the car, but it is a refinement that 
elps immeasurably. 

And, last but not least, I shall try to 


ell sufficient coverage in each case to | 


t the individual’s requirements. I will 
Point out to my prospects that jury 
awards are becoming higher daily. I will 
stress the fact that under-insurance is 
almost as bad as no insurance at all. I 
will point out to him that my interest in 
Suggesting higher limits is not one of 
. ding to my profit on the sale, for the 
additional premium is negligible, but that 
hy interest lies in the protection of my 
chent, 

I am sure that all these points are 
obvious. They have been said, probably, 


Many times before. Veteran agents, read- : 


ing this, will probably sigh and say, 
“ore theories.” Well—it’s my story 
and I stick to it! 


he Actual Value Policy 


By EDWARD A. DREWS 


Superintendent Auto Department, Great American 


When the Actual Value or, as it is 
sometimes called, No Amount policy was 
first advocated for use in Eastern and 
Southern territory it was met with a 
rather diversified reception. 

Its sponsors were most enthusiastic 
in their support and on the other hand, 
those not favorably impressed greeted 
it with no inconsiderable amount of op- 
position. Even after its adoption for op- 
tional use in 1926, many predicted that 
its existence could at best be but short 
and that it could not possibly sell in 
competition with a Stated Amount pol- 
icy. 

Many and varied were the arguments 
both for and against its use. Its oppo- 
nents, loud in their objections, protested 
that it was merely a means of passing on 
to the loss adjuster the burden of es- 
tablishing value in the event of loss. A 
policy without the safeguard of a limit 
of insurance was considered only as in- 
viting future controversy and possible 
disaster. Its proponents, on the other 
hand, argued that to insure against fire 
and theft hazards without a specified 
limit, was no different in principle than 
the method that had prevailed for some 
time past in collision insurance, and as a 
concluding argument directed attention 
to the record in Western territory where 
the form had already seen service with 
no dire results. 

Opposition Disappears 


The “Storm Clouds” have now to a 
great extent been dissipated and, with 
the form rounding out its third year of 
experience we find that not only has all 
concerted opposition about disappeared, 
but many who formerly opposed it are 
now openly advocating its use. Agents in 
many parts of the country are confining 


their writings to it exclusively with no 
apparent loss of business as a conse- 
quence. Canada recently adopted the 
form for exclusive use having discontin- 
ued entirely the Stated Amount policy, 
in so far as private passenger cars are 
concerned, 

In practice it was found that loss ad- 





E. A. DREWS 


justments under the Actual Value policy 
were not attended with the friction and 
complications anticipated by many and 
the loss experience has if anything been 
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considerably better than that of the 
Stated Amount form. For the first 
eight months in 1928 premiums of the 
Conference companies were well over a 
million dollars, a substantial return con- 
sidering the original difference of opin- 
ion and the fact that the vast majority 
of the business written came from the 
smaller cities and towns. Just why there 
should be any antipathy to its use in 
the larger communities is difficult to 
understand, particularly when one con- 
siders that the very nature of the Actual 
Value policy deprives competing agents 
and brokers of a most important method 
of attack. 

Aside from eliminating much unfair 
competition, the form has numerous ad- 
vantages over its older and more gener- 
ally understood running mate, the Stat- 
ed Amount policy. For one thing it per- 
mits the quotation of premiums rather 
than rates and consequently reduces the 
possibility of error by a material de- 
gree. This is particularly important 
when one considers the embarrassment 
involved in correcting policies after once 
they have been delivered to an assured. 
Correspondence concerning disputed 
amounts of insurance are naturally elim- 
inated entirely. 


Adjustments 


While adjustments of both partial and 
total losses under the Actual Value pol- 
icy are no different from that employed 
with the Stated Amount form, the use 
of the former simplifies settlements by 
removing the misunderstanding that fre- 
quently prevails as to the purpose of a 
specified amount or limit of insurance. 
Without the requisite explanation an as- 
sured is apt to misconstrue intent and 
labor under the misapprehension that he 
can at all times collect the amount shown 
in the policy. Enlightenment subsequent 
to loss does not always react to the 
agents’ benefit. From the company an- 
gle many underwriters contend that the 
Actual Value policy is far superior to 
that of the Stated Amount ,if for no 
other reason than it materially reduces 
the moral hazard occasioned by the 
placing of excessive amounts of insur- 
ance on older cars. 

In cost, the Actual Value policy, gen- 
erally speaking, offers a saving to the 
consumer, premiums on new cars being 
based on list price, the assured, how- 
ever, being covered up to the full amount 
of delivery price. On older cars the cost 
is approximately the same for both 
forms, except where an excessive amount 
has been placed on a car under the 
Stated Amount policy, in which event 
the cost of the latter would naturally be 
greater. 


Limited Use of Forms 


As far as the mechanics of issuing an 
Actual Value policy is concerned there 
is practically no difference as no spe- 
cial form of policy is required, it being 
necessary to merely insert the words, 
“Actual Cash Value” for a_ stated 
amount of insurance. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that at present 
the form is limited to automobiles of 
the private passenger type, excluding: 

(1) Those used for renting, livery 


work, or carrying passengers for com- 
pensation. 


(2) Those owned and for sale by a 
dealer or manufacturer. 

(3) Those altered by the attachment 
of small box to permit transport of tools, 
materials or salesmen’s samples, also 
those permanently altered to permit 
transportation of goods or merchandise 
for wholesale or retail delivery. 

(4) Those rated under fleet schedule. 

All things considered it must be ad- 
mitted that the Actual Value policy has 
functioned quite satisfactorily and has in 
the main fulfilled the promises of its 
adherents. Certain it is that after three 
years of satisfactory application this 
form of policy can no longer be consid- 
ered in the light of a theory nor as our 
prohibition friends might say, a noble 
experiment. There is every reason to 
believe that as it becomes more general- 
ly used and consequently better known, 
it must continue to grow in popularity, 
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Fooling “With Destiny 


By E. A. DAVIS 


Manager Auto Department, American of Newark 


What are the thoughts of the pur- 
chaser of automobile not in 
any wise connected with the insurance 
business, and thus not acquainted with 
the various forms of insurance procur- 
able, when he finds after having sus- 
tained a serious loss that his policy does 
not cover that particular kind of peril? 
Likely as not, he will be resentful be- 
cause it was not “sold” to him, even 
though he may have rejected his agent’s 
suggestion that he buy some form of 
protection against all perils which he or 
his automobile might be subjected to. 


insurance 





E. A. DAVIS 


Automobile insurance is somewhat in 
the class of life insurance, in that some 
protection may be purchased by an indi- 
vidual, but adequate protection must be 
sold and salesmen of life insurance know 
too well that in most cases it requires 
dogged perseverance upon their part to 
sell limits commensurate with a. pros- 
pect’s station in life. So, too, it requires 
considerable. salesmanship to instal into 
the mind of an automobile owner the 
advantages of providing some protection 
against all the perils that are now insur- 
able and every agent is equipped to sell 
them to the owner who uses his auto- 
mobile for legitimate purposes. 

Aside from financed cars for which a 
fire and theft policy is usually provided 
the most frequently sold cover is the 
“Liability” for bodily injuries, and next 
comes “Damage to the Property of 
Others,” but the average automobile 
owner stops there. Only a minority ever 
do take one of the various forms of 
Collision insurance. The cost does seem 
high, but aside from a few cities the 
rates are not unreasonable for one of the 
deductible covers. It takes some persua- 
sion, however, to merit success. The av- 
erage owner-driver assumes his own risk, 
believing that the destiny of his own 
car, so long as it is operated by him 
alone, rests within his power. He be- 
lieves he can avoid the serious conse- 
quences of the other fellow’s reckless- 
ness. This sounds reasonable, but in 
these days of ever increasing congestion 
and reckless disregard for the safety of 
others, how long can he expect to drive 
with impunity. Sooner or later a new 
member is born to the long list of acci- 
dent victims and very often the calam- 
ity comes when the money to purchase 
another vehicle, or repair the old one is 


not readily available. That is the time 
when a check from an insurance com- 
pany, even if less a deduction, would be 
most appreciated, and the outlay for past 
year’s premiums, paid perhaps without 
any loss being sustained, would not be 
regretted. To figure the annual outlay 
for adequate insurance protection for the 
average car in terms of “cost per mile” 
would place it as one of the cheapest 
items entering into the operating costs of 
an automobile. The agent can do this 
readily enough, and show his clients that 
it is not expensive to provide a small 
deductible collision cover that will pay 
a very considerable portion of a serious 
collision loss. Even though the value 
of the automobile may be only a few 
hundred dollars, it is sufficient to be 
protected. 

The person who seemingly can least 
afford to carry a complete cover, par- 
ticularly applying to his own property, 
is just the one who should provide some 
such protection, because he may not have 
the means to replace or repair his car, 
and as our civilization today seems to 
have been built uv largely around the 
automobile, it is difficult to conceive of 
trying to do without one after having 
enjoyed the conveniences and pleasures 
which they provide. 

Talk more automobile insurance, and 
you will sell more, and don’t forget, a 
peril uncovered leaves a pathway open 
for a competitor; but if it is impossible 
to sell a complete cover, be sure you have 
at least explained in an intelligent, un- 
derstandable way the provisions of all 
the various coverages. Then there can 
be no comeback at you. 


Sean 
ws 
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Bus Smashup at Cobleskill Creek, Wazrensville, N. Y. 


A large amount of insurance is being 
written on motor buses. The number 
is constantly growing. At the end of 
1928 there were 92,000 motor buses in 
the United States. An estimate made 


on May 1 was that there are now 100- 
000. Last year nearly 15,000 motor buses 
were used by school children alone. 

The accompanying picture shows a bad 
motor bus smash up. 








OIL ENGINE FUEL 


A new method of fuel injection for oil 
engines designed to render them more 
flexible was described recently by M. F. 
Rochefort before the French. Academy 
of Sciences. M. Rochefort employs a 
combined mechanical and pneumatic in- 
jection method, with an entirely new sys- 
tem of atomization, utilizing for the in- 
jection, instead of pure air, gas already 
carbureted to the proper degree and 
furnished by the engine itself. 
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NEW YORK STATE PERCENTAGES 


In Greater New York, it has been es- 
timated that taxicabs, which represent 
3%. of the cars registered, are charged 
with 17% of fatal accidents; commercial 
cars, which represent 10% of the cars 
registered, have 38% of the fatal acci- 
dents. 


Out of 56,926 motor vehicle accidents 
in New York state, reported from Janu- 
ary to September, 1928, 31,542 involved 
collisions with pedestrians; 17,332 colli- 
sions with other automobiles, and 692 
collisions with horse-drawn vehicles. Of 
the 1,694 persons killed during this pe- 
riod, 979 were pedestrians; 356 were be- 
low the age of fourteen. Of 69,305 per- 
sons injured during this nine-months’ pe- 
riod, the reports indicate that 552 sus- 
tained fractured skulls, thirty-six frac- 
tured spines, 4,746 fractures of various 
kinds, 7,648 sever shock and contusions, 
and 46,497 slight shock and shake-up. 


Take Up Motor Boats 


(Continued from Page 33) 
boat industries had their first real start 
and development in the Detroit area and 
has since reached its greatest production 
efficiency in that district, Wisconsin an 
Ohio also have large builders of inland 
water craft while New York and the New 
England states are largely confined to 
production of larger craft of ocean-g0- 
ing type. The Defoe Co., of Bay City, 
is now building a yacht for Charles F. 
Kettering, vice-president of General Mo- 
tors, which will be the largest and fim- 
est on the Great Lakes. 


Some Builders 





Other large producers of runabouts and 
cruisers include American Car & Foundry 
Co., New York; Dart Boat Co., Toledo; 
The Matthews Co., Port Clinton, 0:; 
George Lawley & Son Corp., Neponset 
Mass.; Indian Lake Boat Co., Lima, 0.; 
Backus & Son, Fort Pierce, Fla.; Great 
Lakes Boat Building Corp., Chicag? 
Dunphy Boat Mfg. Co., Eau Claire, Wis: 
Thompson Bros. Boat Co., Peshtigo, 
Wis.; Vinyard Ship Building Co, Mil 
ford, Del.; Dawn Boat Corp., New York; 
Wheeler Shipyards, Brooklyn, N. Yi 
Albany Boat Corp., Watervliet, N. Y.; 
Gordon Boat Building Co., Brooklyn, N 
Y.; Johnson Boat & Engine Works, 
Bayhead, N. J.; Casey Boat Building Cor 
Fairhaven, Mass.; Cape Cod Shipbuild- 
ing Corp., Wareham, Mass.; Rochestef 
Boat Works, Rochester, N. Y.; oo 
Yan Boat Co, Penn Yan, N. Y. 4! 
others. 
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THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER, which has 
for many years been publishing THE RED 
BOOK of FIRE INSURANCE SELLING, is no 
less than a 100% weekly insurance news- 
paper interpreting the true spirit of the busi- 
ness. 

You may be a fire insurance producer espe- 
cially, and a good one too, and know all 
about your company, its contracts and the 
fitting of these to your clients needs, and 
still be unable to give your clients 100% in- 
surance service. 

For instance, your client might ask you about 
automobile insurance matters which may 
be just as vital to the interests he represents 
as the fire insurance proposition you would 


The 100% 
Insurance Newspaper 
You Believe 


—in 100% leather for shoes 

—in a 100% company 

—in a 100% contract 

—in 100% service to clients 

—in 100% remuneration for service 


YOU SHOULD BELIEVE 
—in A 100% INSURANCE NEWSPAPER 


Maybe he is troubled, as is often the case, by 
a life insurance problem and needs your 
advice. 

If you are depending on the service given 
by a trade paper covering just one branch of 
the multiple line business of insurance you 
will frequently find that you cannot give your 
clients helpful advice in many vital matters 
confronting him as respects those other lines. 
Thus you adversely affect your standing with 
him. | 

On the other hand, having at your disposal 
the information weekly, contained in the col- 
umns of A 100% INSURANCE NEWSPAPER, 
your clients’ questions often of real import- 
ance can be answered to the gain of all con- 





have him consider. cerned. 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER in your home or office brings 
to you each week the news of the whole field of insurance. It is 
a fine stimulant to your activities, a constructive force which 
bolsters up the service you want to give, and should be able to give, 
your patrons. 


Readers of THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER get 52 issues of the 

paper each year, including, 

THE GOLD BOOK OF LIFE INSURANCE SELLING 
‘and 


THE RED BOOK OF FIRE AND CASUALTY 
INSURANCE SELLING 


And the cost is less than 


SIX CENTS A WEEK—$3 A YEAR 


Originality and NEWS that is NEWS when it’s NEWS are outstand- 
ing features of THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER. You can well 
afford to supplement what you already read with the service this 
paper offers to going ahead insurance men and women. 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


The Eastern Underwriter Building 
110 Fulton Street 





New York 
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Your automobile guest may be self in- 
vited or invited by you, he may be a 
friend ,or a relative, or he may be a 
total stranger who has held you up some- 
where along the road and begged a ride. 
It matters not. If he is injured while 
riding in your automobile he may, and 
probably will, sue you for damages. In 
most states he will have just as good a 
chance of recovering as he would if he 
were not your guest insofar as his status 
as defined by the law in most jurisdic- 
tions is concerned. 

The object of what follows is to indi- 
cate to employes, agents and _ brokers 
the iniustice of this situation, and the 
trend of public thought on the subject 
so that they can place themselves in line 
with it and help in removing the men- 
acing condition. 

Within the last year or two juries have 
been differentiating between those who 
are guests and those who are not, even 
though the law in the particular state 
involved does not differentiate. 


Three States Differ From Others 

With the exception of three states, un- 
til 1927 your automobile guest had the 
same rights to recover damages from 
you for injuries received while your 
guest that a pedestrian or any other per- 
son might have. That is to say, that 
he could recover darhages from you, 
if injured, provided he could prove that 
he was in the exercise of due care, and 
that you were negligent. 

The three states where a different rule 
is applied to automobile guests are Mas- 
sachusetts, Washington and Georgia. In 
these states the courts recognize differ- 
ent degrees of negligence and they hold 
that before an invited guest can recover, 
a showing of gross negligence is neces- 
sary. Saxe v. Terry, 250 Pacific Report- 
er, 27; Massaletti v. Fitzroy, 118 North 
Eastern Reporter, 168; Peavy v. Peavy, 
136 South Eastern, 96. Gross negligence 
has been defined as want of slight care, 
as want of ordinary care, as a total want 
of ordinary care, but the exercise of care 
slightly less than ordinary care does not 
constitute gross negligence. There is no 
uniformity if the definitions of what 
constitutes gross negligence. It is al- 
most impossible to define it beyond say- 
ing that it means something more than 
ordinary negligence. 

It is even more difficult to apply the 
doctrine than it is to define it, but it is 
true that human beings in general, law- 
yers or laymen, do in their own mind 
instinctively classify acts and omissions 
by various degrees. We hear said in 
everyday conversation that so-and-so was 
terribly careless, or very careless, or 
reckless, in connection with some act or 
omission. These words mean that in the 
mind of the speaker the person referred 
to has béen more than just careless or 
negligent and the person to whom the 
words are addressed has no difficulty in 
grasping their full import, and yet if 
either were asked to define the terms 
or to apply them to a hypothetical state 
of facts they would find it practically 
impossible of accomplishment. These dif- 
ficulties of definition and application are 
probably the reason why in every juris- 
diction in which the common law pre- 
vails with the exception of the three 
mentioned, and excepting, of course, the 
admiralty doctrines applied by the United 
States courts, degrees of negligence are 
not recognized. 

The Inevitable Result 

The inevitable result of the failure to 
recognize and apply degrees of negli- 
gence is that your guest must necessarily 
stand in the same position toward you 
with reference to his lawful rights as do 
all other persons. 

The law being as it is, with the advent 


Your “Automobile Guest 


By EDWARD I. TAYLOR 


Vice-President, Century Indemnity 


of the automobile and the increase in 
the number of cars insured, the insur- 
ance adjuster has found himself in a 
quandary with reference to the proper 
disposition of guest cases. They have 
naturally fallen into three classes, the 
first composed of those guests who are 
relatives of the host; second, those who 
are friends, and who, because of the 
friendly relations, are invited to ride with 
the host or in his car; and third, those 
who are total strangers who stand along 
the highways and beg rides, or who are 
of slight acquaintance but presume upon 
their acquaintance to invite themselves. 

The opportunities for fraud in the cases 
of the guests falling in the first two class- 
es are obvious. If the guest is related 
to or is. a close friend of the host, and 
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the latter is insured, there is very apt 
to be, to say the least, a sympathetic co- 
operation by the host with his injured 
guest in the guest’s attempt to recover 
from the insurance company. This co- 
operation may take various forms. Its 
most common forms are an acceptance 
of liability and admission of his negli- 
gence by the host, and an insistence on 
his part that the insurance company set- 
tle immediately for almost any sum that 
the guest wants within the limits of the 
policy. This is often accompanied by a 
threat to the agent or broker to with- 
draw his patronage, which frequently 
has the effect of bringing the agent or 
broker into the coalition against the 
company, or it may take the even more 
vicious form of giving to the attorney 
who represents the guest a signed state- 
ment or affidavit giving a story of the 
accident which fastens liability on the 
host, and is frequently followed up if 
the case is tried by testimony of a like 
character. This, in many cases, amounts 
to perjury. 

The adjuster, in many cases, is unable 
to make a proper and complete investi- 
gation of the circumstances, particularly 
where the host and the injured guest are 
the only witnesses, or where, if there 
are other witnesses, they are known only 
to the host and the injured guest and 
are not disclosed to the adjuster. 

In the years gone by insurance com- 
panies, and by the same token the in- 
suring public, have been defrauded of 
large amounts of money in cases of this 
class. 

An Exasperating Class 
The third class is in some respects 


even more exasperating. The host, in 
order to accommodate the self-invited 
guest, frequently at some inconvenience 
to himself, permits his car to be used as 
a taxi, or in some instances an inter- 
urban bus. He is unfortunate, and per- 
haps through no fault of his, an accident 
occurs. The guest is injured and he 
promptly shows his gratitude for the 
accommodation granted by the host by 
giving his claim to the first ambulance 
chaser that sees him and, promptly start- 
ing a suit, quite frequently, in the states 
where the laws permit it, attaching the 
assured’s bank account and any other 
tangible property that he can find. If 
the host happens to be insured he is 
fortunate. If he is not insured he parts 
with a large amount of money in defend- 
ing a claim, and even though he defends 
it successfully, he has paid dearly for 
being a good Samaritan. The law makes 
no distinction and the self-invited guest, 
beggar, or whatever you may call him, 
need only prove by evidence, perjured 
or otherwise, to the satisfaction of a 
jury that the host had in some respect, 
no matter how slight, been negligent in 
order to recover a substantial amount of 
damages, often far more than his injuries 
warrant. 

However, in the last few years judges, 
lawyers, juries, legislators and the gen- 
eral public have begun to realize the 
danger and the injustice of the situation. 
Probably the first indication of it was 
an agitation in the press against the prac- 
tice of begging rides by standing along 
the highway and holding up the hand or 
ierking the thumb. This agitation was 
followed in some instances by municipal 
legislation against the practice followed 
bv an increasing reluctance on the part 
of juries to award verdicts for the plain- 
tiff and more slowly by a reluctance to 
award verdicts for the plaintiff in any 
guest case. 


Legislatures Take Notice 

In 1927 the state legislatures began 
to take notice of the situation. The leg- 
islatures of Iowa, Oregon and Connecti- 
cut passed statutes designed to make it 
more difficult for the automobile guest 
to recover damages. The Iowa statute, 
typical of most legislation on the sub- 
ject. is as follows: 

“The owner or operator of a motor 
vehicle shall not be liable for any dam- 
ages to any passenger or person riding 
in said motor vehicle as a guest or by 
invitation and not for hire. unless dam- 
ase is caused as a result of the driver 
of said motor vehicle being under the 
influence of intoxicating liauor or because 
or the reckless operation by him of such 
motor vehicle.”—Section 5026bl, 1927 
Code of Iowa. 

The Oregon statute has been declared 
unconstitutional by reason of a peculiar 
nrovision in the Oregon constitution. 
Stewart v. Houck, 271 Pacific, 998. 

However. a bill was introduced in the 
present legislature which is expected to 
meet the constitutional objection and this 
bill has nassed both houses and been 
annroved by the governor. 

The constitutionalitv of the Connecti- 
cut statute was attacked on the ground 
that it was a class legislation but was 
held constitutional by a maiority of the 
court. Silver v. Silver, 143 Atlantic. 240. 

In addition to the states mentioned. 
there have been introduced in the pres- 
ent legislative sessions in the following 
states hills designed to prevent invited 
suests in an automobile from recover- 
ing except where the accident is caused 
by the operator’s willful misconduct. in- 
toxication. gross negligence, criminal act. 
or reckless disregard of the richts of 
others: Missouri, Vermont, Michigan, 
Nevada, California, New Hampshire, 


Wisconsin, Indiana, Maryland and Ohio, 
The same language is not used in al 
the bills but their purport is the same 
There is pending in the Ohio ‘egislature 
a very drastic bill which is eutitled “4 
Bill to Discourage Thumb Jerking in the 
State of Ohio,” and which provides that 
any passenger in a motor vehicle or air. 
craft not owned or operated for hire 
who is injured shall not be cutitled to 
recover for such injuries against the 
driver or owner of said motor vehicle 
or aircraft. It seems altogether prob- 
able that legislation along the lines jn. 
dicated will be adopted by all of the 
states mentioned this year. 
Attitude of Juries 

This legislative activity, accompanied 
by the unquestioned fact that there is 
an increasing reluctance on the part of 
juries to award damages in guest cases, 
indicates that the trend of public opinion 
is decidedly against permitting the auto- 
mobile guest to recover. Unquestionably, 
common decency and fair play are potent 
factors in creating this attitude of the 
public mind. The Supreme Court of Er- 
rors of Connecticut, in Silver v. Silver, 
states the proposition as follows: 

“There is inherent justice in the re- 
quirement that one who undertakes to 
perform duty gratuitously should not be 
under the same measure of obligation as 
cone who enters upon the same under- 
taking for pay.” 

Therefore, the adjuster, owing a duty 
to protect the insuring public against 
excessive losses which are reflected in 
rates, must give careful consideration to 
this trend and should refrain from ad- 
justing claims of this character unless 
there is either positive evidence of in- 
toxication or other willful or reckless 
misconduct, and agents and ‘brokers 
should discourage guest claims at every 
opportunity. 


Henry Ford’s Boyhood 


A number of books have been written 
about Henry Ford, the latest being that 
of Charles Merz, called “And Then Came 
Ford.” It is published by Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., New York, and the most 
interesting chapters are those of Ford's 
early career. One of the most illumina- 
tive paragraphs in the book goes back 
to Ford’s boyhood and reads as follows: 

“Henry Ford studied the Blue-Black 
Speller. He studies McGuffey’s Reader 
He learned that the wages of, sin 
death and that the flesh of man 1s mor 
tal. He made a lathe. He watched - 
Dearborn blacksmith practice the art 0 
shaping molten metal. He walked two 
miles to school, carrying his dinner 
a pail. He hoed the corn on his fathers 
farm. He solved the mystery of watchet 
He stod with sweating men who fe’ 
wheat to the thresher once a year at oat 
vest time. He built a forge. ie watche 
his father’s neighbors raise © barn. He 
discovered a copy of a masazine that 
published photographs of encines. 4 





asked his mother questions. He broke 
ice on winter mornings to water his 
father’s horses. He listened hefore the 
fireplace as his father read »!oud from 


the pages of ‘Gems of Life’ on wintet 
evenings. He watched the o! give W4 
to the new when the kitchen crane W# 
discarded for a stove that ha‘ an ae 
He played in the fields on 4 — 
day when the chores were «one. = 
he lived in an America that was poi 
ing off, in these same years, on 4 wt 
road toward some goal as yet uncharted. 

Railroads, through taxation 10 
contributed 0.84% of the state highw 
income and 3.75% of the income for 
cal or secondary rural roads. 
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“Use of Policy Jackets 


Some insurance agents make good use 
of policy jackets. Samples of one of 
these jackets used by an agent of the 
Indem»ity Insurance Co. of North Am- 
erica are reproduced herewith. In dis- 
cussing this jacket, the insurance com- 
pany advises its field force: 

One of our important agents recently 
sent us a policy jacket which he has had 
printed and is using in connection with 
all automobile policies. It is designed 
to promote a better understanding on 
the part of the assured as to the cover- 
age aflorded by the enclosed policy. We 
are illustrating the jacket here, and are 
quoting this. agent’s letter, for the bene- 
ft of other agents who may be able to 
use this idea to advantage. 

“_, . the advantages of the envelope, 
as we see it, are: 

“(Ist) The assured can see at a glance 
the insurance which is covered and that 
which is not covered. Eight months af- 
ter, an accident has happened, and he 
probably does not recall whether he 
bought collision insurance or not, and 
when the collision loss occurs and the 
agent tells him that it is not covered, 
he complains that he understood that it 
was, and that no one can read through 
an insurance policy to find what it cov- 


ers. This envelope gives a very simple 


and practical answer, in that the agent 
can point out to him that it is shown 
tight on the face of the envelope that 
damage to his own car was not insured. 
“(2nd) It tells the assured what to do 
in the event of an accident, and which 
is something that very few of them 
know about. 

“(3rd) It also stresses the fact that 
if their children under sixteen years of 
age drive a car, they are not covered, 
and in the event of a claim coming up 


under this head, the fact that it is stated 
clearly on the face of the document, no 
criticism can be laid at the door of the 
agent for making this fact clear. 





“(4th) It brings to the.attention of 
the assured the necessity for larger lia- 
bility limits. 

“(Sth) On the back of the envelope 
there is a brief description of lines of 
insurance which the agency writes, thus 
correcting the impression that is fre- 
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PLEASE READ YOUR POLICY 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
To 














This mee 7 subject to te f 
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for lines checked below: 


( ] Liability for personal injuries to public. 
{ ] Liability for personal injuries to chauf- 
eur. 

{] pam for damage to property of 
Calisien Saale to car insured. 

( ] Full coverage. ‘as 

[lx Aetactths 

{ ] Fire & Transportation. 


{ ] Theft (does not cover spare tires, tools 
or extra equipment). 

{ ] Tornado, cyclone, windstorm, hail, earth- 
quake, explcsion and water damage. 





[ ] Plate glass. 
IMPORTANT 
1. IN EVENT OF AN ACCIDENT: 


a—Secure names of all witnesses. 
= = IMMEDIATE notice on blank enclosed. 


1 Ass'n 
2 Uiabity policies do not cover when car _ pper- 
ated by anyone under sixteen years 
3. We urge adequate Ilability limits—a pi aa of 
$25,000.00 and for oy Injuries and 
$2,000.00 for property damage. The additional cost 
Is negligible. 


Agent’s Name and 
Address Here 
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Mark 





We write all forms of insurance and bonds. 
We finance improved real estate for first 
and second joans, 


we finance the purchase of new automo- 
iles. 
on We shall appreciate your business in above 


Direct as ——- and Susmmanee 
neering Service 
1. FEB. and Air-Craft 
i , liabil 

—. fir persar nergy, Ha lity for pi P- 
loss of use. 

2. Bonds 
Fidelity, court, probate, contract, public official. 


——— ii ferio 
robbery, ry, in or 
holdup, Femclees? "block, all all risk _—" fur 
floater, personal holdup, bank burgla: 
4. Fire 
Fire and lightning, tornado and cyclone, use 
and occupancy, rental, roti, leasehold, riot 
dine civil civil commotion, bail, rai 
5. 
Ei owners, contingent, drug- 
er defence, ho hospital defence, den- 
poe pm defence, ind sports, manufacturers 
pois auto parts. 


6. Life and aihiaas 
Accident and health, group life, group disability. 
7. Marine 


Ocean marine, inland marine, truck trans: 
Sica mail, parcel post, ree eae 
8. Miscellaneous 
Compan late glass, water damage, live 
prot ood meal. 5 gee sprinkler hoes. 


— alteration ae a ry, steam boiler, en- 
gine om pnd forgery, seam explosion. 


Agent’s Name and 
Address Here 




















quently in the minds of the assured that 
an agency only writes certain lines of 
insurance. 

“(6th) Finally, it gives the assured, 
at a glance, practically all the essential 
points which he should know about his 
automobile insurance and something 
which he would not otherwise have, ex- 
cept by verbal explanation, because they 
will not read their policy to find out.” 


ANTI-THEFT ACT 


Insurance agents have an opportunity 
to assist in solving one ot the great prob- 
lems connected with automobile business 
by requesting their state legislative rep- 
resentatives to favor the establishment 
of the fundamental principles of the 
anti-theft act of the National Chamber 
of Commerce Uniform Vehicle code as 
requirements for the law in their state, 
says the America Fore. Uniform legis- 
lation by the different states requiring 
the certification and registration of 
automobile titles, with proper provisions 
for indexing reports of stolen cars, will 
go far in reducing automobile thefts. 
Where such laws have been passed the 
reduction in thefts is noticeable, the per- 
centage of stolen cars promptly recov- 
ered is materially increased and the auto 
thieves usually seek other fields. Mak- 
ing it more difficult for the thieves to 
market stolen cars and facilitating the 
recoveries by prompt identification are 
calculated to bring about reductions in 
the automobile theft rates as well as 
enabling the car owner to recover his 
stolen automobile without unnecessary 
delay. 








Chicago has been advised by Major R. 
G. Landis, chairman of its aviation ad- 
visory committee, that it must prepare 
within the next five years for the daily 
handling of more than 1,500 airplanes and 
60,000,000 pieces of air mail. A union 
airport on Lake Michigan is being urged. 
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GChought He “Was Saving Money; 
Really “Was Out of Locket 


One of the cleverest of the automo- 
bile managers’ walked into the office. of 
his Philadelphia agent the other day 
and found him unusually perturbed, not 
to say depressed. 

“You couldn’t have come in at a more 
inopportune moment,” he said. “I have 
just lost a line of four automobiles.” 

“How come?” inquired the company 
executive. 

“They were the cars of my life-long 
friend and college mate, Herbert Smith. 
He owns a big factory here, is worth a 
lot of money, stands aces up in the com- 
munity and is the kind of a client worth 
having not only because of the different 
kinds of insurance that he carries but 
because of his popularity; also, you never 
have to worry about losses with him, as 
he never has any.” 


How Business Was Lost 

“How did you lose the business?” 

The agent said that it wasn’t a very 
long story. The stock company would 
carry not more than $2,000 or $2,500 
on his cars, but the mutual came along 
and not only said it would provide a 
$4,000 coverage in a valued policy but 
promised a 20% refund at the end of 
the year. There was no comeback to 
the proposition. 

“They offered him more than we did 
and the incident is now a closed book,” 
said the agent. 


A Lunch Party 

The executive didn’t think so. 

“Do you eat luncheon with Smith often 
enough to call him up now and ask him 
to lunch over to the Athletic Club, say- 
ing you would like him also to meet a 
friend of yours from New York?” he 
asked. “You can fib a little and tell 
him that you are not going to talk shop.” 

In a few minutes the lunch date was 
made and in half an hour the trio was 
engaged in talking about everything ex- 
cept insurance. The executive liked the 
manufacturer, a feeling which was recip- 
rocated. 

The coffee was served, the cigars light- 
ed and the executive started to put the 
ball over the plate. 

Opening Shot 

“Mr. Smith,” he said, “I am enjoying 
this luncheon very much. I am glad 
that our agent gave me the opportunity 
to meet you. You strike me as‘a person 
who Iooks facts in the face; who doesn’t 
object to a good argument and at the 
same time as a man who, while gener- 
ous in all of his instincts, wants to pay 
a dollar only when the dollar is earned. 
1 am, therefore, going to ask you if you 
object to my discussing with you your 
insurance, not from the sentimental 
standpoint, but talking cold turkey.” 

“Go ahead and shoot,” Mr. Smith an- 
swered. “As long as I am having lunch- 
eon with two insurance men it would 
look rather foolish not to discuss insur- 
ance. I might learn something. Any- 
way, you can’t convince me about any- 
thing against my will and I presume, of 
course, that it is not your intention so 
to do.” 

The executive didn’t waste any more 
time on preliminaries, but queried: 

“Why did you throw down your. old 
friend, Jack, who has served you so well 
in your insurance affairs all of these 
years, and give your automobiles to the 
mutuals?” 

Why He Changed His Insurance 

“IT did not because the mutuals were 
giving me a consideration which the 
stock company could not,” said the man- 
ufacturer promptly. “Jack is an old 
friend of mine, and he knows that I 
would rather favor him in insurance than 
any man in the world, but by the same 
token the fact that he is a friend of mine 
in the real sense made him agree with 
me that when it was to my business 
advantage to drop stock company insur- 


ance and go into the mutuals that I 
should do so.” 

“Jack’s position was correct if he and 
you were both correct in your estimate 
of what the stock company has to offer 
and what the mutuals gave you,” replied 
the executive. “Let us analyze it. When 
they offered to carry you for $4,000 and 
we would not go above $2,000 because in 
the event that the cars were totally de- 
stroyed $2,000 was all we could pay. Meas- 
ured by car values, they flattered you 
very nicely. We understand as well as 
they do that they were not taking much 
chance on that $4,000 because you are 
the type of man who doesn’t have a 
loss. From that angle we could have 
put $10,000 on your car if merely look- 
ing at it from the moral hazard stand- 
point. But we are underwriters and do 
not discriminate among car owners in 
this way by giving insurance in excess 
of the value of the car. However, did 
you ever stop to think that when you 
paid $4,000 insurance your premium was 
just twice as high as our premium is? 
Instead of paying $40 you pay $80. 
Agreed that you will get back 20% in 
the shape of a refund. It will be 20% 


on $80, or $16. If you subtract $16 from 
$80 you will find that you were paying 
much more for your premium than you 
would have had to pay if you insured 
with Jack. Also, you were paying an 
agent a commission on $80 and Jack 
would have. received a commission only 
on $0. 

“Of course, there were more than one 
car and you can figure your saving for 
the quartette if you were insured in the 
stock company. So what you really have 
done is to take business from your life- 
long friend, while at the same time it is 
costing you money to do so.” 

The manufacturer caught the point im- 
mediately, and his comment was: “The 
common sense is on your side, Jack. The 
renewals are yours.” 


Liability 
Of 
Lessors 


The University of Pennsylvania’s Law 
Review digests a case of the statutory 
liability of lessor of automobiles, a Drive 
Yourself car case. The digest follows: 

The plaintiff was injured in Massa- 
chusetts due to the concurrent negli- 
gence of the drivers of two cars, one of 
which had been rented in Connecticut 
from the defendant company. A Con- 
necticut statute broadly. imposes on the 
lessors of cars liability for all damage 











cAn CUnconventional Sales “Galk 


The National Union is responsible for 
the unconventional sales talk illustrated 
in the accompanying cut. The talk was 
prepared by T. L. Jones, special agent 


of the company in Boston. It deals with 
the subject of finance companies’ actual 
cash value policies and other points of 
interest to the man in the street selling 
automobile insurance. 
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this year. 


of loss. 


rating concession. 


vidual cars. 
not all. 
are the cars that are fully paid for. 


vidual. 


of the policy contract by the purchaser. 


Fire and Theft and Use and Occupancy. 
where Collision insurance is not desired. 


pleasure car owner. 


Actual Cash Value Policy. 


is insured for its actual velue at all times. 


accounts. 


eat all times. 





SPRING FEVER VS AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 





By T. L. Jones, Special Agent, Boston, Massachusetts 


"The early bird catches the worm.” 
and why is the worm there?" 
Do you realize that the automobile industry today is the 

greatest field for premium income? Automobile manufacturers have 

produced this year, for the month of January alone, more than 400,« 

a * 000 passenger cars and trucks in the United States and Canadian 

4 ; f factories. This mark in production has not been reached in any 

{ j 4 / }{ Previous year, until the month of March. 

\ / This means a larger field for this class of insurance than é 

dj Let's wake up, National Union agents, and be in on 
this profit before it is too late. 

I ers of this class of business and is ready to equip you to show 
your clients the best and surest form of protection. We in the 


, Y Field and our Home Office are depending on you to go over the top 


o Wl Remember, your business is a profession, and your local. suto 
rons oT dealer is depending on you to care for his needs before the loss. 
~~ ==" Have you explained to him our Dealers Broad Form policy on Fire and 


On many car dealers such as Cadillac, Chandler, Chrysler, 
Franklin, Hudson, Hupmobile, LaSalle, Peerless and Velie, we 
have a most attractive policy giving them a special expérience 


You say, the Finance Companies are getting all the indi- 
Well, I agree with you they are getting a lot but 
Some dealers are financing their own cars, then there y 
Let's solicit these deal- AS el 
ers and let's solicit the Finance Companies as well as the indi- ‘i... , 
Show your dealer or finance company our Broad Form See & 
policy that protects their interest regardless of the violation ‘2 
Our Broad coverages 
for Fire, Theft, Tornado, Collision, Conversion, Confiscation 
and Towing ere all most attractive to these clients. 
Don't forget to interview your commercial houses who have ‘O¢ 
fleets of automobiles, either pleasure or- commercial. 
_Clients we are prepared to care for their needs on an experienced rating basis, both for 
The Towing Charge endorsement is also attractive 


These accounts are all very profitable to the 
satisfactory remuneration, but let's not forget the cream of the milk - the individual 
The coverages of Fire, Theft, Liability and Property Damage usually 
sell themselves. The new reduced auto rates now published should make Collision insurance 
a@ part of the contract as well as the Tornado coverage. Our Full Coverage Collision en- 
dorsement with the 50% retention should be attractive to your careful drivers. 

When soliciting your individual car owner or your Finance Company don't forget the 

This is a very satisfactory coverage to your client. 
no rates to figure, no amounts of insurance to determine, just a flat premium and the car 
In case of loss the actual value is paid. 
Auto insurance today is one of the largest ani most important fields and has un- 
limited resources for the agent of the National Union. 

Now, agents, look over your clients and also the other fellow's, and call up or write 
your special agent, who will be glad to call on you and assist you in procuring some new 


Don't hesitate to write the Home Office or, better still, call upon your special 
agent for information regarding rates or coverages. He is prepared and ready to assist you 


"What worm,” says Amos, 
(Moral - Auto Insurance.) 


Your Company is among the lead- 






For these ’~ 


and furnish the agency a very 


There are 








done by the car while so rented. Held 
that the plaintiff can recover in Con. 
necticut from the lessor of the car. Levy 
v. Daniels U-Drive Co. et al., 143 Att 
163 (Conn. 1928). 


This action being brought for recovery 
for a tort committed in Massachusetts 
it would appear that, under principles of 
conflicts, the law of Massaciusetts 
should control and that, Massachusetts 
having no statute imposing liability. on 
the lessors of cars, the plaintiff should 
not recover. The theory of the court, 
however, was to the effect that the ac- 
tion was essentially one of contract and 
not one of tort. They arrived at this 
conclusion by reasoning that the Con- 
necticut statute imposed, as a condition 
of every contract for the hiring of cars, 
a liability on the lessor, that this con- 
dition was imposed solely for the bene- 
fit of the class of which the plain‘iff was 
one, and that he, therefore, could sue as 
a third ‘party beneficiary of the contract. 
This exact question does not scem to 
have arisen before. There is no common- 
law liability on the owner, per se, for 
the negligence of one who has hired his 
car. Many states have enacted statutes 
imposing a general liability on the own- 
ers of automobiles but the liability has 
not been founded on any contract be- 
tween the owner and the driver, and the 
courts have therefore very properly con- 
strued the obligation to be one of tort. 
In the principal case, however, the de- 
fendant voluntarily assumed the liabil- 
ity by making the contract. The law of 
Connecticut allows a third party bene- 
ficiary to recover on a contract. It is 
not necessary that his identity be de- 
termined at the time the contract is 
made, nor is it necessary that every 
clause of the contract be for the sole 
benefit of the third party. It is there- 
fore submitted that the reasoning of the 
court on this point is sound. The law 
of Massachusetts is not contravened in 
any way. The plaintiff may still prose- 
cute judgments against the negligent 
parties in Massachusetts. The familiar 
principle, that he may have only one 
satisfaction, should apply, however, even 
though one action is in tort and the 
other is held to sound in contract. An- 
other apparent difficulty, however, stands 
in the way of the court’s decision. The 
driver of the other car, against whom 
the action was solely one of tort, was 
made a joint defendant with the U- 
Drive Co., against which the action was 
held: to be one of contract. Under a 
statute this would seem to be a material 
procedural error, but the question was 
not raised by the court although the case 
came to them on demurrer. The prin- 
cipal case seems to be another excellent 
illustration of the application of old 
principles to a new situation, in an ef- 
fort to solve a modern problem. 





A Specialized Clientele 


(Continued from Page 22) 
that it is legitimate or the claim would 
not be made. 
Builds Up Business Slowly 
“I did not set the world on fire at 
the start, as such business as | have 
on the books is not quickly built up. One 
client tells me I get new clients because 
my old ones pass the word along about 
me. This is particularly gratifying for 
an agent when he finds a. clicst whd 
is a member of a large organiz:.‘ion a 
the number of clients in the o:.aniza- 
tion grows. Take the Scripps-!/ oward 
newspapers, for instance. [I insire the 
four cars of Roy Howard, the ch-irman, 


of William Waller Hawkins, t!e vice: 
chairman, and also have on my books 
Robert J. Bender, news editor of the 
United Press. I met them an others 
in the organization originally irough 


‘Bob’ Fancher, the treasurer.” 
In talking about the endless ©" 
insurance selling, Mr. Lockhart <aid: 
“It is a great advantage if your work 
as an agent is satisfactory, bu 
fall down with one of these clicnts you 
fall down with a lot of them.’ 
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Gl b & R | 
111 William St., New York City 
LC > we) 
JANUARY Ist, 1929 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Bonds and Mortgages $ 151,234.90 Capital $ 7,000,000.00 
U.S. Liberty Bonds. 505,000.00 
Government, City, Railroad and a viene 
other Bonds and Stocks.............- 86,471,541.50 Reinsurance Reserve 24,332,695.62 
Cash in Banks and Office 3,471,419.30 Losses in Course of Adjustment...... 10,300,032.00 | 
Premiums in Course of Collection.... 7,356,287.74 C * oat 
itheniie decane 295, 533.04 ommission and other meaneaeae 7,800,000.00 
Reinsurance Recoverable on Paid Reserve for Taxes and Depreciation 11,505,000.00 
Losses 9,628.96 
1 98,190,644.96 $98,190,644.96 
SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS. - - ---- $44,252,917.34 
Losses settled and paid since organization over $242,000,000 Losses settled and paid 1928 . . $17,030,337.70 
ISSUES POLICIES AGAINST 
Fire, Marine, Tornado, Earthquake, Flood, Hail, Explosion, Riot and Civil Commotion, 
Sprinkler Leakage, Inland Marine Transportation, Parcel Post, Automobile, 
Aviation Insurance 
Agents in Canada, Manila, Shanghai, London and Principal European Cities 








E. C. Jameson, President 
Lyman Candee, ‘Vice-President ‘ A. H. Witthohn, Secretary 
W. H. Paulison, Vice-President A. G. Cassin, Secretary 
J. H. Mulvehill, Vice-Pres. and Secy. J. L. Hahn, Assistant Secretary 
J. D. Lester, Vice-President Scott Coleman, Assistant Secretary 





Progress since Consolidation in 1899 

















Assets Reserves Surplus 
Dec. 31, 1899 $529,282.59 $66,832.54 $3,038.94 
Dec. 31, 1910 5,255,362.12 1,936,224.86 2,365,363.37 
Dec. 31, 1920 42,765,374.55 16,593,764.16 11,361,311.89 
Dec. 31, 1925 67,922,096.58 20,265,572.73 24,161,943.85 
Dec. 31, 1927 80,193,738.67 21,794,727.64 29,514,599.03 
Dec. 31, 1928 98,190,644.96 24,332,695.62 37,252,917.34 
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Recent Court Gar Insurance Gases 


Requirements of Waiver by Agents in Writing; Notice of Cancellation; Notice of Accident in Liability 
Provision; Other Insurance Breach; Proof of Loss Waiver 


The following are notes of some of the most recent decisions which the 


courts have given of interest to automobile underwriters and agents. 


The 


notes are digested for The Eastern Underwriter from cases by John Simp- 
son, author of “The Law Relating To Automobile Insurance.” 


Waiver by Writing 


Under the rule of law of the federal 
courts that the parties to a contract of 
insurance may stipulate that its terms 
cannot be waived or changed except in 
writing (Penman vs. St. Paul Insurance 
Co., 216 U. S. 311, 321), the federal dis- 
trict court for western Kentucky holds, 
Southern Oil & Tar Co. vs. Great Lakes 
Ins. Co., 30 F. (2nd), 169, that where a 
fire and liability insurance policy cover- 
ing automobile trucks provided that no 
officer, agent, or other representative of 
the company should have power to waive 
any of the terms of the policy, unless 
such waiver was written upon or at- 
tached thereto, the local agent of the 
company could not orally surrender and 














JOHN SIMPSON 


waive the right of the company to cancel 
the policy on five days’ notice, as pro- 
vided by the usual provision therefor in 
the policy, until a new policy for a dif- 
ferent risk, for which the insured had 
applied to replace the old policy, had 
been issued. 

In any event it was held, even if the 
agent had authority to waive any of the 
policy provisions, that evidence that an 
officer of the insured corporation sur- 
rendered the policy to the agent, who 
stated to him that the policy would be 
in force until a new one was issued, in- 
creasing the amount of insurance for fire 
and eliminating the liability insurance, 
as requested, did not show any agree- 
ment or attempt on the part of the agent 
to make an agreement to alter or vary 
any of the terms of the contract, or 
estop the company from cancelling the 
policy under the terms of the cancel- 
lation clause. The right of the company 
to cancel the policy would still have ex- 
isted had it never been surrendered to 
the agent. 

It should be noted that the decisions 
in the state courts as to the right of an 
authorized agent to waive provisions in 
policies containing such a condition re- 
quiring written waiver attached to the 
policy are by no means harmonious, some 
courts holding that notwithstanding such 
a provision the waiver may be by parol, 
others holding that the provision is bind- 
ing. 


Agents Who May Not Accept 
Notice of Cancellation 


The right or authority of a broker or 
agent to accept notice of cancellation of 
a policy is stated, with many citations of 
authorities, in Stuyvesant Ins. Co. vs. 
Barkett, 11 S. W. (2nd) 87, substantially 
as follows: A broker or agent employed 
by an owner to procure a policy of in- 
surance on property is not authorized to 
accept notice of the cancellation; his em- 
ployment is at an end when he procures 
the insurance. And this is stated as the 
general rule in Cooley’s Briefs on In- 
surance, Vol. 5, p. 4594. But when a 
broker or agent is intrusted by an owner 
with the duty of keeping the owner’s 
property insured, taking out policies 
thereon, and authorized to obtain other 
insurance in lieu of expired or cancelled 
policies, the broker or agent is the gen- 
eral agent of the owner in these respects 
as to the latter’s insurance, and notice 
to him of cancellation of a policy, pro- 


vided he substitutes therefor another 
policy for a like amount, is notice to 
the insured. The broker’s or agent’s au- 
thority will be a question of fact for 
the jury where the nature of the agency 
is made an issue by the evidence. 

But suppose the agent is not the in- 
sured’s agent when he accepts notice of 
cancellation of a policy and substitutes 
another therefor; if he does so, assum- 
ing to act as the insured’s agent, the 
insured,’ by accepting the substituted 
policy and collecting the amount there- 
of, with full knowledge of the facts, may 
ratify the agent’s acts. But he cannot 
ratify a part of the transaction that is 
to his advantage and disafirm what is 
detrimental to him by bringing an ac- 
tion on the first policy. 


Breach of Provision As to Other 


Insurance 

The owner of an automobile insured 
it against fire and theft with the New 
Jersey Insurance Company, witha loss 
payable clause to a chattel mortgagee. 
The policy contained a condition that the 
insurance should be null and void “if at 
the time a loss occurs there be any other 
insurance covering against the risks as- 
sumed by this policy which would attach 








Causes Of Most Accidents 


The Globe Indemnity of Newark has 
sent out thousands of copies of the 
above drawing, illustrating the principal 
causes of the automobile accidents in a 
given year when 1,000,000 persons were 
injured and 25,000 persons were killed. 
The sixteen principal causes of accidents 


are illustrated in an eye-compelling and 
graphic manner. Agents of the Globe 
have made good use of this drawing not 
only for the purpose of calling attention 
to how accidents happen but subtly to 
show how they can be avoided. The 
drawing has sold a great deal of auto- 
mobile insurance. 


1,000,000 Injured and 25,000 Killed in 
Automobile Accidents in One Year 
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if this insurance had not been effected.” 
Subsequently, without the insurance 
company’s consent, additional insurance 
upon the same property covering the 
same risks, fire and theft, was secured 
by the insured from another insurance 
company, whose policy contained a sub- 
stantially similar condition. During the 
life of the two policies the automobile 
was stolen and destroyed by fire. The 
insured sued the New Jersey company, 
naming as a party defendant the chattel 
mortgagee, who had sold the car to the 
insured on conditional sales contract, 
The chattel mortgagee filed a cross-pe- 
tition, asking that, if the insured’s claim 
should be valid, the chattel mortgagee 
be paid the amount due to it out of the 
proceeds. In the trial court the insured 
recovered a judgment wherein the mort- 
gagee was subrogated to his rights to 
the extent of its claim. The Ohio Court 
of Appeals reversed this judgment and 
remanded the cause. The insurance com- 
pany’s motion to certify the case to the 
Supreme Court of Ohio was sustained. 
That court, New Jersey Ins. Co. vs. Ball, 
165 N. E. 41, held as follows: 

1. The condition in the New Jersey 
Company’s policy voiding its insurance 
is reasonable and unambiguous and, like 
other contracts, is enforceable. The con- 
dition clearly invalidates its insurance if, 
at the time of loss, there was other 
insurance which would attach had the 
first insurance not been effected. 

Many discussions pro and con were, 
the court said, cited by counsel on this 
point. However, as insurance companies 
change their standard forms of policy 
from time to time by the insertion of 
various clauses intended to protect them 
against over insurance, the court did not 
find such decisions helpful except where 
they construe policies containing condi- 
tions similar to those found in the New 
Jersey Company’s policy. Its attention 
was called to. only two cases where the 
validity condition was in the exact lan- 
guage used in that policy, New Bruns- 
wick Fire Ins. Co. 2, Morris Plan Bank, 
136 Va. 402, 118 S. E. 236, and Interstate 
Automobile Ins. Co. 2, Edens (Tex. Civ. 
App.) 235 S. W. 671, in each of which 
cases the policy provided that it should 
be null and void “if at the time a loss 
occurs there be any other insurance cov- 
ering against the risks assumed by this 
policy, which would attach if this insur- 
ance had not been effected.” In both 
these cases it was held that, under the 
peculiar provisions of those policies, the 
taking of other additional insurance upon 
the same property without the consent 
of the other insurer invalidated the 
policy. a 

The court distinguished a decision 
made 50 years ago, Fireman’s Ins. Co. 4 
Holt 35 Ohio St., 189, where it was held, 
pursuing the rule of liberal construction 
where the meaning is doubtful, that 4 
condition in a policy preventing the 1 
sured from making any other insurance 
on the property connoted the making ° 
valid insurance, and that that, since the 
subsequent policy was not valid, ‘he first 
policy became effective, as having been 
doubtless caused by the peculiar lar 
guage used in the condition which the 
court held to contemplate subsequent 
valid insurance, so that the condition 
“was not broken by an attempt to obtain 
further insurance, which was, in leg@ 
effect, all that was done by the insured. 

2. The rights of the chattel movtgage¢ 
were no greater than those of ‘he ™ 
sured; and if the policy was invalid 4 
to the latter, no rights accrued to whic 
the mortgagee could be subrogated, since 
a breach by the insured voided the policy 
as to the mortgagee. d 

3. The Court of Appeals reversed am 
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remanded the case for the sole purpose 
of having judgment entered enforcing 
contribution between the two insurance 
companies for the payment of the loss, 
under the Ohio Valued Policy Law, Gen. 
Code, $9584. The Supreme Court holds 
that section does not apply to insurance 
contracts covering personal property; the 
other company was not a party to the 
action, and unless made so, no judgment 
could be rendered against it in any 
court; and section 9584 could not pos- 
sibly apply in any case to contributions 
except such as might be made under 
valid policies, so that if one of the poli- 
cies was invalid no contribution could be 
enforced against that insurer. 

For these reasons it was held that the 
insuratce Company was entitled to a di- 
rected verdict. 





Breach of Provision in Liability 
Policy Requiring Notice 
Of Accident 


The victims of an automobile accident 
recovered judgments against the owner 
upon claims for personal injuries. Exe- 
cution being returned unsatisfied, they 
sued, under New York Insurance Law, 


. $109, the company which had issued a 


liability policy to the owner. The rule 
being settled in New York that a cred- 
itor enforcing such a policy stands in the 
insured’s shoes, and forfeits the insur- 
ance if there has been a breach of its 
conditions, the question was whether 
there had been such a breach. A rider 
to the policy, incorporated the provision 
in §109 that notice of any accident cov- 
ered by the policy given to an author- 
ized agent within the state shall be 
deemed notice to the insured. The com- 
pany’s head office is in New York. It 
has a branch office in Troy, where the 
insured lived. The insured testified that 
he telephoned the agent in Troy a day 
or two after the accident, stating, how- 
ever, that no one apparently had been 
injured by the collision, and that the 
agent had said he would take care of the 
matter. When this testimony was given 
the agent was dead. The accident oc- 
curred on October 16, 1925. The actions 
for damages were begun on December 2, 
1925. The company wrote that it would 
investigate, and then that it would put 
in answers subject to the reservation of 
its rights, mentioning specially the de- 
layed notice. Finding that there were 
witnesses to the collision and that in- 
juries had occurred, contrary to the in- 
sured’s written statement, the company 
withdrew from the defense. The insured 
failed to engage other counsel and there 
were judgments by default. The plain- 
tiffs then sued the company. Judgments 
for the plaintiffs were affirmed, without 
Opinions, by the Appellate Division (224 
App. Div. 676, 228 N. Y. Supp. 919) and 
the company appealed. The only ques- 
tion on appeal was whether the provision 
for written notice had been waived. Car- 
dozo, C. J., said: 

“The trial judge left it to the jury to 
Say whether notice of the accident had 
been given over the telephone, and in- 
Structed them, in effect, that, if given 
as stated, they might find it to be ade- 
quate. In this there was no error. The 
Provision of the statute (Insurance Law, 
§109) that notice to any authorized agent 
within the state, with particulars suffi- 
cient to identify the insured, shall be 
deemed to be notice to the insurers, does 
not exempt the insured from compliance 
with the provision of the policy that no- 
tice shall be in writing and immediate. 
ts only effect is to enlarge the class of 
agents to whom such notice may be 
8iven. The local agent in Troy was com- 
Petent by force of the statute, if not 
Otherwise, to accept service of the notice, 
ut he was free to insist that it be given 
1m in writing. This he failed to do. In- 
Stead of insisting that it be written, he 
accepted it as sufficient, if the testimony 
for the plaintiff is to be credited, and 
Promised the insured to give his atten- 
tion to the matter. A different ques- 
tion would be here if. the policy con- 
tained provisions limiting the authority 


cA $2,000,000 “Gent Auto Fire 


Los Angeles Loss Was All Over Soon After Blaze Started and It Proved a Costly Lesson to People 


Engineering Auto Shows and to Exhibitors 











the Auto Show?” 
asked one Los Angeles man of another 


“Have you seen 
in the early evening of March 6. 
“Yes, I have. 


in the shape of a gust of black smoke 
about an hour ago.” 


It passed over my roof 


By BEN JAFFE 





After the Fire 
These few words briefly tell the speed 


with which the Los Angeles Automobile 
Show was consumed by flames on the 
afternoon of Tuesday, March 6. 


It took less than thirty minutes for 
two million dollars worth of the finest 


America to be reduced 
to a heap of mangled and twisted iron. 


automobiles in 


Being housed in a mammoth tent, gaily 
decorated with paper streamers and oth- 
er inflammable decorations, the Los An- 
geles Auto Show stood out as one of 
the worst fire hazards ever erected, and 





of agents to waive compliance with its 
conditions, and requiring that any waiver 
be indorsed upon the instrument. Quin-. 
lan vs. Providence Washington Ins. Co., 
133 N. Y. 356, 364, 31 N. E. 31, 28 Am. 
St. Rep. 645. Nothing of the kind is in 
the policy before us. In such condi- 
tions the rule is that, in the absence of 
notice of restriction, a general agent of 
an insurance company has apparent au- 
thority to waive a provision that notice 
shall be written, and to substitute an oral 
notice by words or conduct signifying 
that he accepts it as sufficient. Pechner 
vs. Phoenix Ins. Co., 65 N. Y. 195, 204, 
205; Beatty vs. Guggenheim Exploration 
Co., 225 N. Y. 380, 388, 122 N. E. 378. 
“The trial judge did not limit the jury, 
however, to the single question of the 
transmission of an oral notice. He told 
them that, even though notice had been 
omitted altogether, a waiver of that con- 
dition might be inferred from the con- 
duct of the insurer in serving answers 
to the complaints and thus assuming the 
defense. In that ruling there was error. 
No doubt a waiver may often be in- 
ferred from the assumption of the de- 
fense of such a claim without reserva- 
tions or conditions. Here reservations or 
conditions were imposed by the insurer, 
and assented to by the insured through 
tacit acquiescence. Hermance vs. Globe 
Indemnity Co., 221 App. Div. 394, 223 
N. Y. S. 93; Farrell vs. Merchants’ Mut. 


Automobile Liability Ins. Co., 203 App. 
Div. 118, 121, 196 N. Y. S. 383; Gordon, 
Inc., vs. Massachusetts Bonding & Ins. 
Co., 229 N. Y. 424, 128 N. E. 204. This 
was done. at successive stages. The pa- 
pers in the lawsuit were accepted with a 
reservation of all rights, and the answers 
were interposed with a warning, prompt 
and unequivocal, that the insurer would 
withdraw if it found that it had been 
prejudiced by the dilatory notice. We 
think it meant to make itself the judge 
whether prejudice had in fact resulted, 
and not to proceed or to retire as preju- 
dice or no prejudice might be determined 
by a jury. Even if honest judgment be 
the test, we may not say upon this rec- 
ord that its inference of prejudice was 
dishonest or capricious. Bloomfield vs. 
November, 223 N. Y. 265, 119 N. E. 705. 
Seasonably and with ample notice to the 
insured, it withdrew from the defense 
and stood upon its rights. There was 
error in the ruling that they might be 
found to have been waived.” The judg- 
ments of the lower courts were reversed 
and a new trial granted. Weatherwax 
vs. Royal Indemnity Co., 250 N. Y. 281, 
165 N. E. 293. 


Waiver By Agent Of Proof 
Of Loss 


The following, although not an auto- 
mobile insurance case, bears upon the 





right of agents generally to waive the 
furnishing of proofs of loss. 


After an insured had filed notice of 
loss with L., who conducted an insurance 
agency in Sioux Falls, S. D., and who 
was an agent of the insurance company, 
with authority to countersign and issue 
policies, to collect and transmit pre- 
miums, to deliver drafts issued in settle- 
ment of loss claims and to take proofs 
of loss, L. and his employe P., and an 
adjuster, W., who acted for an adjust- 
ment company, an Illinois corporation, 
and who was sent to the insured by H., 
the defendant’s state agent, who was 
instructed by the company’s Western 
Department superintendent to give the 
claim his attention, told the jnsured, in 
answer to his inquiries, that he wouid 


- need to do nothing more. 


It was held that L., the local agent 
with the stated powers, his employe, P., 
and the adjuster W., sent to the insured 
by H., the company’s state agent, were 
such agents as could by their acts waive 
the sending of formal proof of loss. 
South Dakota Rev. Code 1919, §1447. 14 
R. C. L. Ins. §518. 33 C. J. Ins. § 680. 


The evidence was held sufficient to 
support a verdict for the insured on the 
theory that the acts of the company’s 
agents waived the furnishing of proof of 
loss. Lawyer vs. National Fire Ins. Co. 
(S. D.) 220 N. W. 503. 
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it proved to be, by the rapidity with 
which it was consumed by the flames. 
Fire Chief Scott of Los Angeles, in com- 
menting on the speed of the roaring 
flames, stated: 

“When I arrived at the fire, which 
was only a few minutes after the first 
alarm had come in, everything on the lot 
was on fire, and the whole department 
could not have saved anything of value.” 

It was only by special license of the 
city authorities that permission was 
granted for the construction of a tent of 
this type. 

Loss Quickly Adjusted 

Insurance companies covering the 
show recognized the hazard and conse- 
quently no single one of them suffered 
a heavy loss, although two millions of 
dollars worth of dealers’ automobiles were 
destroyed. Reinsurance played an im- 
portant part in minimizing the losses to 
any individual company. 

Cars to the number of 313 were con- 
sumed in the short lived blaze. 

In addition to this, several very ex- 
pensive airplanes and motor boats were 
destroyed. The principal underwriters of 
the show were the Pacific Indemnity Co., 
the Fireman’s Fund, the National Auto- 
mobile, the West American and the Twin 
City Fire. These companies established 
records in handling the adjustments, al- 
though the work of the claims men was 
extremely difficult. 

Many of the dealers received cars that 
had been routed around to the various 
automobile shows, and, inasmuch as the 
Los Angeles exhibition was the last of 
the nationally recognized auto shows, 
many of the cars reached Los Angeles 
and were exhibited by the dealers on be- 
half of the factories. For this reason, it 
was difficult to determine the ownership 
of many of the cars on display. 

There were cases where individual 
dealers had placed cars on exhibition 
without notifying their insurance car- 
riers, only to find that the automatic 
coverage as to location not being men- 
tioned, the policy was not applicable, as 
more than forty-eight hours had elapsed 
after the cars had: been placed on dis- 
play. Hardly any insurance was placed 
on the expensive rugs, furniture and dec- 
orations used in the various exhibits, and 
the loss to the owners of these articles 
was very heavy. , 

The experience of the Los Angeles 
Show, following the Kansas City Show, 
probably will put to an end any attempt 
to hold automobile shows in tents here- 
after. 





Automobile Insurance 
Self-Starters 


Why Sell It? Because your clients 
are risking their homes and their busi- 
ness if they are operating cars on the 
highways without insurance. This is too 
big a gamble for them and they need 
your advice and assistance in obtaining 
proper coverage. 

What Is It? (a) Public Liability is 
protection against loss because of the 
legal liability for damages on account of 
personal injuries to the public arising 
out of the operation of an automobile. 

(b) Property Damage Liability gives 
the same coverage for damage to prop- 
erty of others (including loss of use) ex- 
cept property owned, rented, leased, in 
charge of, or transported by the assured. 

{c) Collision is a protection against 
loss because of damage to the assured’s 


car arising out of an accidental colli- 
sion with another object or by upset. 

(d) Plate Glass is a protection against 
loss arising out of the breakage of plate 
glass in the assured’s car. 

How Much Does It Cost? The cost 
depends on the territory, and the type, 
use and classification of the car. Auto- 
mobile insurance costs are small in com- 
parison with the immense risk thus dis- 
posed of by the assured. 

Where to Find Prospects. Every care- 
ful car owner, everywhere, is a live pros- 
pect. Traffic congestion in the cities and 
accidents in the rural districts make 
Automobile insurance an absolute neces- 
sity. 

An Approach Line. In 1927 there was 
a car for every 5.1 persons in the United 
States. This means an average of a car 
per family. Therefore, this is an ideal 
“cold-canvass” line and one of the -best 
lines to enable you to make new friends 
and new clients. 

How To Sell It. Stress the point to 
your prospect that The Travelers will 
stand between him and the loss of his 
bank account and all available assets. Be 
well fortified with newspaper clippings of 
local accidents and verdicts. Use Trav- 
elers circulars. 

What Aids Exist? Sales Manual, 


‘ 


Volume II, Chapter I. Study Course— 
“Selling Casualty Insurance.” Handy 
Rate Cards will enable you to quote a 
premium quickly. Sales letters and cir- 
culars may be had by asking for them. 

Will It Pay? Being one of the lines 
most easily sold and with the largest 
number of prospects, it will pay you well. 
There is no easier way to enlarge your 
Casualty account than by concentrating 
on the Automobile lines. 

The Eastern Underwriter is indebted 
to the Travelers “Protection” for these 
Self-Starters. 





Excess Limits Slogan . 
(Continued from Page 31) 


of ample means has greater need of 
higher protection than his more modest 
neighbor. As a matter of fact, a loss 
of $20,000 might mean very little to a 
wealthy individual, but might spell 
financial ruin to a man in moderate cir- 
cumstances. 
Adds to Income 

The selling of excess limits will add 
substantially to your income. If every 
policy on your books written for $5/ 
10,000 limits is renewed at $25/50,000 


—————» 
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limits your premium income on thai por- 
tion of your business will increase 36% 
without the writing of one additional 
contract. Renew them at $100/200,00 
limits and your increase is 50%! 

By selling higher limits an agent 
should be able to keep up his premium 
income in those territories where the 
manual rates have been reduced. Ef- 
fective January 28, 1929, substantial re- 
ductions in rates on private passenger 
cars were announced in New York, Ohio 
and: Maine. Of course, our agerts in 
those territories will write enoug) new 
business during the coming season to 
more than offset the decrease b: ought 
about by these rate reductions. One 
good way, however, of making wv» vol- 
ume from the very start is to sel! your 
assureds as much additional excess limit 
protection as is represented by tie re- 
duction in their renewal premiums. 

The company has prepared two at- 
tractive leaflets designed to convince 
your clients of the necessity for carry- 
ing higher limits. By using first one 
and then the other of these leaflets your 
message can be brought home to the 
motorists in your community. Won't you 
order a supply of these leaflets now and 
make good use of them during the next 
few months? 


Oy OTe Tere Tere re Tele Frere rere rere tele e re rere rere rs 


OUR FIRST QUARTER !!! 


We have made 15 major agency appointments 

We have made 173 sub-agency appointments 
We have entered 14 additional States 

We have written Gross Premiums of 

$1 224,306.75 | 

Admitted Assets, December 31, 1928, $4,418,624 
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We sincerely thank the Agents and 
Brokers who have thus demonstrated 
their faith in us. 





Equitable Casualty and Surety Company 


JOHN L. MEE, President 


2 Lafayette Street, New York 


Telephone: Worth 8700 


‘‘Equitable in Practice as in Name’’ 
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EVEN “CLASS” CARS BURN! 


No fire extinguishers, water or fire engines close by—the fire burned 
itself out, with a loss of hundreds of dollars to the owner had he not 
had insurance 7+ It’s amazing—the number of similar automobile 
fires each year and more amazing—the number of people who 
do not carry insurance on their automobiles «** With close to 
25,000,000 automobiles—pleasure and trucks—in service in 
the United States, there is ample room for every local 
agent toincrease hiscommissions.To the live local agent, 
selling automobile insurance is achallenge »»» Queen 
Automobile Policies plus Queen Service make 
automobile insurance commissions for the 
local agent. Let us tell you about them. 





The Queen agency in your city 
might be open—why not 
write for it today? 
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tomobile Loss “Adjustment 
By HARRY C. NURNBERG 
Of Nurnberg, Schiffler & Co., Adjusters, Milwaukee 
Automobile insurance contracts, ex- accidents or defects, which depreciate the pare same with report made at police establishment of the assured’s legal lia- 


cluding stocks of cars in a given loca- 
tion, rightfully belong under the general 
classification of floater policies. There- 
fore, the first duty of an adjuster, after 
receiving an assignment, is to ascertain 
the exact location of the damaged car, 
or the point from which it was stolen, 
as well as the whereabouts of the as- 
sured. Much needless waste of time and 
expense can be eliminated from adjust- 
ment costs, if agents will incorporate this 
information in their loss reports, as more 
often than not the loss occurs at a point 
far removed from the agency where the 
policy was written. Arrangements should 
also be made at once for the earliest 
possible inspection of the policy and a 
full description of the car should be se- 
cured, so that the adjuster is furnished 
with sufficient data to determine, upon 
checking, that claim is being made under 
the car insured. 

The automobile adjuster must be 
equipped with a reference book by which 
he can readily determine the model and 
approximate date of manufacture of the 
car involved. He must be sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the internal construction 
of the engine and driving gear so as to 
distinguish between wear and tear and 
the damage caused by the peril insured 
against. He is frequently confronted 
with the necessity of quickly deciding 
whether the cost of repairs will exceed 
the sound value of the damaged car and, 
if so, conclude the adjustment on a value 
less salvage basis. In nearly all of our 
larger cities, automobile dealers’ organi- 
zations regularly publish a record, fur- 
nished by their members, of the average 
selling price of all makes of second-hand 
cars. The adjuster must also enjoy the 
acquaintance and confidence of numer- 
ous representative mechanical and body 
repair establishments, who are absolutely 
reliable and dependable, to aid him in 
counteracting exaggerated claims pre- 
sented by ignorant or unscrupulous 
claimants or automobile repair shops act- 
ing in their behalf. In brief, the atuito- 
mobile adjuster requires special training 
to be properly fitted for his work. 

Fire Losses 

Contrary to general belief, the auto- 
mobile of today is not the quickly ig- 
nited, swiftly burning vehicle of but a 
few years ago. One of the writer's 
closest friends was the victim of an ac- 
cident which nearly cost his life some 
fifteen years back. He was proceeding 
in a lane of traffic when the car directly 
ahead stopped suddenly, and the frame 
ends of his car struck the gasoline tank 
of the car ahead and punctured it. His 
car was equipped with acetylene lights 
which ignited vapor from the gasoline 
pouring out of the punctured tank and 
both cars were immediately enveloped 
in flames. Only due to the fact that his 
car was an open model and his exit un- 
encumbered by curtains closed along one 
side, was he able to escape with minor 
burns. 

Electrical lighting equipment, the steel 
body, protected wiring and the gradual 
discontinuance of celluloid composition 
window curtains, all have done their part 
to reduce the fire hazard, even in the 
face of the decreased practice of carry- 
ing a fire extinguisher on the car. Fire 
in a present day car, not influenced by 
outside flame, can usually, when some 
fire fighting methods are applied, be con- 
fined to the section where it originates. 
Even where fire damage has been nearly 
complete, a thorough inspection by the 
adjuster may reveal a dented body, dam- 
aged fenders or running gear, welded or 
cracked castings, the result of previous 


value of the car insured. If, in his opin- 
ion, there is then doubt that the value 
of the car is equal to the insurance car- 
ried, he should secure from the assured 
the name of the repair shop where last 
the car was given attention, and a check- 
up there may reveal the condition of the 
car and its mileage record at that time. 
He is then in position to determine the 
true value, by comparison with prevail- 
ing prices of cars in like condition in 
the locality where the loss occurred. It 
might not be amiss for the writer to say 
that never in his experience has he en- 
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countered a claimant who would admit 

that his car was in other than first class 

condition. This proves the necessity of 

the adjuster fortifying himself with 

facts which might prove the contfary. 
Theft Losses 

The automobile thief of yesterday and 
his accomplices, who operated for the 
sole purpose of the profit in the sale of 
stolen cars, are fast becoming passe. The 
requirements of the Certificate of Title 
Law, incorporated in the statutes of a 
majority of our states, have gradually 
narrowed their range, until the oppor- 
tunities of profit are hardly worth the 
risk. Sustaining this law, usually, is one 
which makes the changing or defacing 
of engine or serial numbers a felony. 
Thus it has been made increasingly dif- 
ficult for him to dispose of the stolen 
car, and it is sincerely hoped that in the 
very near future, the remaining states 
will adopt the same measures to restrict 
this traffic and, ultimately, wipe it out. 
The writer advocates an improvement of 
this system, requiring an abstract, or 
brief, which would reveal the entire his- 
tory of an automobile from the time it 
leaves the manufacturer’s hands until its 
identity is destroyed by accident or oth- 
erwise. 

Police departments, too, are entitled to 
their share of credit for reducing losses 
from this source, as improved methods, 
including the radio, have made it increas- 
ingly difficult for the thief to dispose of 
the car in the community in which it 
was stolen, or to travel highways guard- 
ed by officers. 

Checking Up the Facts 

Upon notice of loss, the automobile ad- 
juster should immediately check the as- 
sured’s record of car numbers and com- 


headquarters. Inasmuch as a large ma- 
jority of cars reported stolen are recov- 
ered within several days, he may con- 
clude at the end of that time that the 
car has been removed to another locality. 
He should, then, ask the assured for a 
verification of his ownership and if he 
entertains any doubt as to the correct- 
ness of the policy description regarding 
encumbrances, he should confirm these 
at the local recording office. He must 
then see that the theft is given proper 
publicity, either by bureaus in his vicin- 
ity or through his own office. 

Partial theft losses include two kinds. 
The entire car may have been stolen, 
and a claim made for damage or loss of 
equipment while in the hands of the 
thieves and the cost of recovery and re- 
turning to the owner at the point from 
which it was stolen. They may, also, be 
the result of theft of equipment or parts, 
without any attempt having been made 
to steal the car itself. The adjuster must 
be thoroughly familiar with the condi- 
tions of the policy, as usually the cover- 
age is broader when the entire car has 
been stolen than in cases involving theft 
of equipment only. Here, again, the ad- 
juster should immediately report to and 
co-operate with police authorities. There 
may be many reported thefts in a cer- 
tain district at the same time, while only 
one is brought to his attention. Police 
authorities may have suspected parties 
under surveillance and certain articles 
stolen from your insured’s car may lead 
to their apprehension. In the writer’s 
opinion, the leniency shown offenders by 
our courts is the greatest contributing 
factor to the increasing number of auto- 
mobile thefts where there is no inten- 
tion to permanently retain or dispose of 
the stolen car. Arrangement can be 
made by every adjusting office with 
reputable jobbers in their community, 
whereby stolen tires and accessories can 
be replaced at a discount, but proper de- 
preciation for use must be taken. 

The recovered car taxes the ability of 
the adjuster more than any other type 
of automobile loss. In nearly every case, 
an inspection of the car will reveal cer- 
tain necessary repairs, the majority of 
which probably existed before the car 
was stolen. Scored cylinders, dented 
fenders, scratched bodies and worn brake 
and clutch facings consistently appear in 
the estimates presented on these claims. 
Here, again, the dependable repair man 
may assist the adjuster in segregating 
the damage caused by abuse while in the 
hands of the thieves, from that caused 
by ordinary wear and tear or neglect 
on the owner’s part. 

Collision Losses 

Collision insurance policies embody one 
of two forms: Full Coverage or Deduct- 
ible; and it is the latter which usually 
gives the adjuster the greater amount of 
trouble. Even though the Assured has 
elected to accept the reduced rate 
charged for policies containing a Deduct- 
ible Clause. after a loss has occurred, 
he frequently attempts to counterbalance 
the deduction by including in his claim 
damage not suffered in the most recent 
collision. He may have had several mi- 
nor accidents. no one of which would 
have come within the scope of the in- 
surance coverage. nevertheless, he may 
now attempt to include them all under 
the present claim. Here again the ad- 
juster will require experience and inge- 
nuity to discover the deception and re- 
duce the claim to an eauitable amount. 

The adjustment of Property Damage 
claims requires: first, an inspection of 
the assured’s car to to determine wheth- 
er or not it is the one insured and the 


bility for the accident: then an examina- 
tion of the claimant’s property to deter- 
mine the amount of damage thereto, 
Property damage does not contemplate 
damage to property owner or in charge 
of the assured or his employes, or carried 
in or on the automobile insured. A large 
percentage of policy holders still do not 
comprehend the difference between col- 
lision and property damage insurance. 
Therefore, many times their statements, 
given immediately after an accident, vary 
considerably when they have been ap- 
prised of their coverage, after reporting 
the accident to their agent. Under the 
doctrine followed in the State of Wis- 
consin a claimant whose negligence, no 
matter how slight, has in any way con- 
tributed to the cause of the accident can 
not recover. When the liability for the 
damage has been clearly established 
against the assured, the adjuster should 
secure an authorization to pay the claim- 
ant, signed by the assured, and upon 
such payment, a release signed by the 
claimant. Of course, the liability of the 
insurance company is limited to the 
amount named in the property damage 
coverage. Occasionally two accident vic- 
tims will conspire to collect each from 
the other property damage insurer, 
therefore, it is well for the adjuster to 
ascertain the claimant’s property damage 
insurer and communicate with them be- 
fore hastily paying a claim. 
. C. C. Losses 

In addition to the foregoing ciassifia- 
cation, written by the fire companies, 
many of them have more recently in- 
cluded coverage which inures to the 
benefit of the mortgage only, such as 
Single Interest Collision, Conversion and 
Confiscation insurance. These policies or 
endorsements require additional study 
and experience on the part of adjusters, 
as they are frequently called upon to ad- 
just claims which arise as the result of 
the sale of overpriced or misrepresented 
cars by unscrupulous dealers or those 
who are indifferent to the purchaser’s 
financial or civic responsibilities. In No- 
vember last we were called upon to ad- 
just a confiscation claim as a result of 
a purchaser running afoul of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment. The dealer main- 
tained he had no knowledge of the pur- 
chaser’s activities. The purchaser, as 
usual, has no tangible assets and imme- 
diately ceased making payments under 
his purchase contract. The finance com- 
pany has made claim for its unpaid bal- 
ance and, according to the terms of the 
contract, must be paid. The purchaser's 
case will not be adjudicated before May, 
and until he has been adjudged guilty, 
the company can not secure possession 
of the car. Even then, it must pay the 
accumulated storage charges and suffer 
the depreciation which has occurred since 
the seizure, This situation may not pre- 
vail in all cases, but it has happened in 
many instances during the past few 
years. ; 

The improvement in the automobile 
loss ratio reflects an improvement 
in adjustment practices and px rsonnel 
throughout the country. The c)aracter 
of company adjusters compares most fa- 
vorably with that of all other individuals 
holding similar positions of trust. More 
often they are censured, as a result of 4 
complaint by an agent, for their diligence 
in combating the unjust claim of a pet 
client, than for their liberality when a 
fecting a settlement. Would that thet 
souls could commune with the <eparte 
spirits of burned, wrecked an: stolen 
automobiles in their happy “junking 


ground and transmit their findings to 
their colleagues here below! 
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Answering Your Questions 


(Continued from Page 19) 





neration, commonly referred to as payroll, 
of all employes whether operating cars or 


not. : 
ms ‘hat coverage does a garage policy 
rovide : 
a It covers the liability, of the named 
assured on account of injuries to the 
public and damage to the property of oth- 
ers sustained either on the assured’s nrem- 
ises or elsewhere, if the accidents causing 
such injuries or damage arise out of the 
assured’s business operations as defined in 
the policy, including the use of any auto- 
mobile for all purposes in connection 
therewith and for pleasure purposes. In- 
juries to employes of the assured and 
damage to the assured’s own property or 
to the property of others in charge of the 
assured or his employes are not covered. 

Q. When, where and how does the cov- 
erage under the garage policy apply? 

A. It applies (1) in so far as the in- 
juries are caused by work incidental and 
necessary to the conduct of the assured’s 
business, including the making of ordi- 
nary reapirs for the preservation of ma- 
chinery or buildings and the renewal of 
existing mechanical equipment, and also 
the making of structural or mechanical re- 
pairs to automobiles or their parts; (2) in 
so far as the injuries are caused by the 
operation of any style, type, or make of 
automobile, tractor, or trailer for any and 
all purposes in connection with the work 
defined in the policy, including pleasure 
use, but excluding the carrying of pas- 
sengers or property for a consideration 
unless such use is specifically covered by 
the policy and an additional premium 
charged for it; (3) in so far as the in- 
juries are sustained within the United 
States or the Dominion of Canada. 

Q. What remuneration is taken in de- 
termining the premium for the garage 
policy? 

A. (a) The actual remuneration, but 
in no event in excess of $2,000 each per 
amum, or proprietors, executive officers, 
and general managers, whose duties in- 
volve them in the operative hazards of the 
business, and of all salesmen is included. 

(b) The remuneration of all other em- 
ployes, including mechanics, chauffeurs, 
clerical force, stockroom employes, clean- 
ers, painters, etc., is included at the full 
amount (including commissions, bonuses, 
and other compensation). The advance 
Premium is based upon an estimate of the 
Payroll to be expended during the policy 
Period. The earned premium is deter- 
mined by an audit of the assured’s pay- 
toll records at the expiration of the pol- 
Icy and is based on the actual payroll, as 
above explained, for the policy period. 

‘ Is it possible to include incidental 
livery coverage under a garage policy? 
_A. Yes, incidental passenger livery and 
incidenia] commercial livery may be cov- 
ered for an additional premium. Inciden- 
tal passenger livery is the operation of 
Private passenger automobiles rented with 
chauffeur in attendance to private parties, 
from the garage only, for use in connec- 
tion with social functions, shopping trips, 
touring and similar work; such automo- 
les must not be equipped with a taxi- 
meter and not operated for hire from 
stands or public resorts. 

_ Incidental commercial livery is the rent- 
ing of commercial automobiles by a ga- 
tage for the hauling of goods for others. 

.No risk whose principal business is 
tither Passenger or commercial livery 
Lg may be covered under this policy. 
he former must be written under sepa- 
tate liability policies in accordance with 

€ rules for public automobiles and the 
atter as “truckmen” under the rules for 
commercial automobiles. 

- Is it possible to extend the property 
mage coverage under the garage policy 
mclude damage to property in charge 
of the assured? 

Yes; at an additional rate of one- 


to 


half the total hazard property damage rate 
and for an additional minimum premium 
equal to the property damage minimum 
premium, is subject to a deductible of 
$100. 
Aetna Casualty & Surety 

The following are from the Aetna Cas- 
ualty & Surety: 

Q. A salesman for a wholesale grocery 
concern while using his own car in call- 
ing on a customer severely injured a pe- 
destrian. Suit is brought against both the 
salesman and the wholesale grocer. Are 
both protected under the public liability 
policy in which the salesman is the named 
assured? Explain. 

A. Yes, the omnibus clause extends the 
coverage to the employer. 

A building contractor was loading a 
heavy steel girder on a truck and semi- 
trailer. The girder slipped and injured a 
bystander. Does the contractor's automo- 
bile P. L. policy applying on the truck and 
trailer protect him in case of suit? 

A. Yes, the loading and unloading haz- 
ard is covered when the use of the car 
is stated in the application as “trans- 
portation of materials and merchandise.” 

An assured carrying all forms of 
coverage on his car skilled in trying to 
avoid a pedestrian and upset. The dam- 
age to the car amounted to $15 fur re- 
placing the glass, and $50 for other re- 
placements and repairs. What coverage 
protect the assured from loss in this case? 

A. The replacement of the glass is 
covered under fixed glass, and collision 
insurance covers the other damages. 

Q. Acid from the battery of the car in 
question 3 spilled on the overcoat of the 
assured. Is the loss covered by either the 
collision or property damage coverages? 
Explain. 

A. Neither coverage applies to the loss. 
Collision coverage is limited to the dam- 
age done to the insured car and equip- 
ment, and property damage excludes 
claims for damage to property of the 
assured. 

Q. The assured in question No. 3 was a 
physician and it was necessary for him to 
rent a car for a week. Is loss of use cov- 
ered by any of the coverages? Explain. 

A. None of the forms provide such 
coverage—it being excluded from the col- 
lision form and the property damage cov- 
erage includes loss of use only to prop- 
erty of others. 

A thief in escaping with an insured 
car hit and injured a pedestrian and kept 
going. A witness of the accident secured 
the number of the car and suit was 
brought by the injured person against the 
assured. Was he protected under his pub- 
lic liability policy? 

A. Yes; the policy provides for the in- 
vestigation of the case, the cost of defense 
and the payment of legal liability, if any. 

Q. The thief in the above case aban- 
doned the car, and when it was found, the 
extra tire, motor meter and spotlight were 
missing. Does the restricted form of 
theft insurance cover the loss? 

A. Yes, such equipment is covered un- 
der the restricted form which theft of 
the entire car occurs. 

Q. Jones & Brown operating as The 
Dodge Sales & Service Station (a co-- 
partnership) are interested in a dealers’ 
and garage policy providing P. L. and P. 
D. insurance, but desire protection to their 
individual interests as well as those of the 
co-partnership. How should the policy be 
tssued in order to provide this protection? 
Can the coverage under the dealers’ pol- 
icy be made to apply on personally 
owned cars of the co-partners? Does it 
cover “drive-away” cars from the factory? 

Their personal liability for the op- 
eration of cars owned by or in the cus- 
tody of the garage can be covered under 
the dealers’ and garage policy without ad- 
ditional charge. Their names must be in- 
cluded in the application and their com- 


pensation in the payroll subject to a max- 
imum of $2,000 each. 

No, the personally owned cars can only 
be covered under separate policies apply- 
ing manual rates to the individual car. 
The coverage includes claims arising from 
operation of “drive away” cars. 

Q. Mr. C. presented his application for 
automobile fire, theft and collision insur- 
ance stating that there was no mortgage 
or lien against the car worth approximate- 
ly $1,000. Within a week after the policy 
was issued, the car was stolen, claim was 
presented and subsequent investigation re- 
vealed two mortgages—one for $600 and 
the other for $700 held by individuals, 
each of whom have other insurance for 
fire and theft applying on same car. Is 
the company which issued the policy to 
Mr. C. obliged to reimburse him? 

The company is not obligated to re- 
imburse the assured because he did not 
specifically set forth and describe the 
mortgages on the car and because there 
was other insurance applying on the same 
car which is not permitted under the gen- 
eral conditions. 

Q. The XYZ Furniture Co. rents a 
warehouse for storage. Their fleet of 
trucks is insured without trailers for pub- 
lic liability and property damage and a 
claim is presented by the owner of the 
warehouse for damages to warehouse 
loading platform caused by one of the 
XYZ trucks. (a) Is this claim covered 
by policy? (b) A warehouse employe of 
the XYZ Co. ts injured in unloading a 
truck at warehouse platform. Does the 
policy protect assured against employe’s 
claim for injuries? 

(c) One of the trucks engaged in de- 
livering merchandise to a nearby town is 
stalled on the road and abandoned at 
night. Another car runs into the XYZ 
truck during the night and claims are 
made against the XYZ Co. for personal 
injuries and property damage. Would 
such claim be covered and why? 

(d) About a week later, another XYZ 
truck passed a stalled car on the road. 
Assistance was requested to get the dis- 
abled car to the nearby town and the 
XYZ truck, while towing this car, struck 
a pedestrian who made claim for injuries. 
Is such claim covered under ihe policy? 

A. (a) The assured is not protected 
against the claim of the owner of the 
warehouse, because as leasee of that prop- 
erty the assured is legally responsible for 


it. 

(b) The policy does not protect the as- 
sured against claims of his employes for 
injuries suffered in the course of their 
employment in his business or are entitled 
to benefits under any workmen’s compen- 
sation law. 

(c) Legal liability for loss sustained 
by this member of the public is covered. 

(d) Such a claim is covered because 
the exclusion referring to the towing of 
cars does not apply to occasional aid to 
a disabled car. 

Q. What coverage is provided under 
non-ownership automobile public liability ? 

A. Such insurance protects the named 
assured up to the limits of the policy 
against loss arising from claims for dam- 
ages on account of bodily injuries acci- 
dentally sustained by members of the pub- 
lic in connection with the operation of 
automobiles and motorcycles not owned 
or hired directly by the assured in con- 
nection with his business. 

Q. Is the omnibus or additional inter- 
est clause incorporated in the non-owner- 
ship automobile liability policy? 

No. The policy protects the named 
assured only and it is not permissible to 
add any other interest. 

. Am assured under an automobile 
public liability policy with $10/20,000 lim- 
its had an accident in which three persons 
were injured. Judgments of $12,000, 
$5,000 and $4,000 were awarded. The cost 


of defending the suits was $1,800. What 
was the lability of the company? 

A. $20,800. The particular policy lim- 
its the company’s liability on any one 
claim to $10,000. The assured must, there- 
fore, pay $2,000 on the first claim. The 
other two are covered in full by the pol- 
icy. Since the policy provides for the 
cost of defense in addition to the policy 
limits, the $1,800 for legal expenses is 
paid, even though the total exceeds $20,- 
000, the upper limit. 

Q. If the assured under an automobile 
public liability policy is sued for damages, 
is the company liable for the expense of 
defense if he is not legally responsible for 
the accident? 

A. Yes. The policy covers the cost of 
defense of any and all suits brought 
against the assured arising out of the 
ownership and operation of the described 
car, whether the claim has merit or 
whether it is fraudulent. 

Q. What is the usual policy stipulation 
relating to expense which may be incurred 
at the time of accident for which the in- 
surance carrier is obligated? 

A. The assured may provide at the 
company’s expense such immediate sur- 
gical relief as is imperative at the time 
of the accident. 

QO. If one of your clients owns five 
automobiles and only three men operate 
these cars, on what basis would you cover 
him for public liability and property dam- 
age insurance? 

A. More cars than operators. 

QO. In case a total loss under an auto- 
mobile fire policy, on what basis is the 
loss adjusted? 

A. Adjustment is made on the basis of 
actual cash value of the car at time of 


the loss. 
Maryland Casualty 


The following were submitted by the 
Maryland Casualty: 

QO. If claimant loses the use of his car 
as a result of accident caused by insured’s 
car, and brings a claim against the in- 
sured for loss of use, is that claim cov- 
ered under the insured’s property damage 
coverage? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Does the receiving of a fee for car- 
rying passengers in a private car affect 
the validity of insurance in an accident 
which occurs when no passenger is being 
carried ? 

A. The validity of insurance is not af- 
fected in most states. The breach of war- 
ranty, or breach of declaration, was not 
being violated at the time of accident. 

Q. What effect would failure to report 
an accident (in which injuries were ap- 
parent at the time of accident) to the in- 
surance company have in the event of a 
suit against the insured for damages 
caused in the unreported accident? 

A. Insurance would be forfeited if an 
unreasonable time elapsed before the ac- 
cident was reported. The question of “un- 
reasonableness” is a question of fact to 
be determined usually by the jury. 

Q. May an agent alter or waive a pro- 
vision in the policy and how may changes 
be effected? 

A. Yes. He may alter or waive any 
provision of the policy not inconsistent 
with statutory provision, provided he is 
an authorized representative of the in- 
surance company and provided the waiver 
is done by endorsement in accordance 
with the printed requirements of the pol- 
icy contract as to signature of endorse- 
ment, etc. 

Q. How may the display of the own- 
er’s name on a car affect his liability? 

A. The display of an owner’s name on 
a car does not affect his liability, except 
that if he has loaned his car to some 
other party, the fact that his name ap- 
peared on the car would create a prima 
facie case against him, placing on him 
the burden to explain, but once the ex- 
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planation is made, the fact that his name 
appeared on his car does not affect his 
liability. 

Q. What obligations may an insured 
assume after an accident without first get- 
ting the consent of the company? 

A. The assured may furnish such im- 
mediate medical and surgical relief as is 
imperative at the time of the injury and 
the company will reimburse the assured 
for all expenses incurred thereby, without 
regard to who was at fault for the acci- 
dent. 

Q. Suit is threatened against the holder 
of a 5/10 automobile policy. The injured 
agrees to accept $4,000 in settlement and 
the insured urges the company to pay the 
$4,000, but the company refuses and suit 
ts brought, which results in a_ verdict 
against the insured for $6,000. The com- 
pany pays $5,000 and the insured pays 
$1,000. Can the insured force the com- 
pany to reimburse him for the $1,000? 

A. The insured cannot force the com- 
pany to reimburse him for the $1,000, as- 
suming that the company acted in good 
faith in refusing to pay the original $4,000 
offer on the theory that the case was 
worth even less than $4,000. 

If a suit is brought against the in- 
sured for an injury alleged to have been 
caused by someone driving the car without 
his knowledge and consent—(a) will the 
insured be liable? (b) if so, will the 
company be liable under its policy? 

A. (a) If it is shown that the car 
was being driven without the knowledge 
and consent of the assured, the assured 
is not liable. (b) If, however, the in- 
sured should be held liable, the company 
is obligated under the policy to protect 
the insured. In any event, the company 
should defend the insured under the “even 
if groundless” clause of its policy con- 


tract. 
GLOBE INDEMNITY 


These are from the Globe Indemnity: 

Q. Admitting the desirability of auto- 
mobile plate glass insurance, the small 
yearly premiums of $3 and $6 seem to 
make it an unprofitable line for a busy 
agent to solicit. Can you suggest how the 
development of this line can be made real- 
ly profitable? 

A. Automobile plate glass, like other 
valuable casualty coverages for which the 
individual premiums and individual com- 
mission is small, can be solicited on a 
profitable basis. Many motorists do not 
even know that automobile glass‘ insur- 
ance is available and because of its nomi- 
nal cost would be glad to buy it if it 
were called to their attention. The cov- 
erage can be sold over the telephone or 
at the time new automobile policies are 
written or existing policies renewed. It 
is an excellent opportunity to demon- 
strate the sincerity of your desire to ren- 
der real service as an insurance counselor. 
The good will thus created will often 
bring large and profitable i:isurance lines 
to you instead of to some of your com- 
petitors who fail to mention or recom- 
mend automobile plate glass insurance be- 
cause, from their own viewpoint, “it isn’t 
worth while.” 

_Q. A salesman employed by a corpora- 
tion owns an automobile which he drives 
when making his calls. He carries auto- 
mobile public liability insurance in $5,000/ 
$10,000 limits. If he should have an acci- 
dent while driving his car on company 
business, who could be held liable for the 
damages? 

A. The injured party could collect from 
the salesman or from both the salesman 
and the employer. A situation similar to 
the one you describe was revealed in the 
case of Hubbell vs. Realty Sales and 
Building Co. et al., at Minneapolis. In 
this case a real estate firm of three mem- 
bers was held liable for $35,000 for in- 
juries caused by a salesman. Although 
the firm had arranged for all its sales- 
men to carry insurance, the limits were 
$5,000/$10,000. The firm, therefore, was 
obliged to pay out $30,000 to add to the 
$5,000 paid under the salesman’s policy. 
Situations of this kind occur frequently 
and emphasize the need for non-owner- 
ship insurance as a protection for em- 
ployers to carry. 


“ohe Diiaes Is Che Hazard 


By WALTER C. HILL 
Vice-President, Retail Credit Co. 


After a year in the clear, the business 
of automobile liability insurance seems 
strangely disposed to subject itself to 
rate cuts, acquisition costs, and other 
operating burdens that will put a neat 
problem up to the underwriters to keep 
it out of the woods—woods in this case 
being unprofitable loss ratios. As profit 
margins are pared by “this and that,” 
selection must be improved by “some- 
thing or other.” The inspection agen- 
cies are watching and following these de- 
velopments with more than a casual in- 
terest. From the final line-up of the 
business getting procedure, they will find 
what changes may be in order for them 
in their role of supplying information 
to meet the problems of risk selection. 
Every fundamental change produces cor- 
responding changes in procedure, and 
the indications are that the services of 
inspection agencies are going to be in 
increased demand and their responsibili- 
ties for more detail and more revealing 
information considerably increased by 
the closer selection necessary in under- 
writing. 

No Standardization Among Drivers 


What is the hazard in automobile in- 
surance? I recently asked an under- 
writer who has a series of profitable 
years to his credit. “The driver,” he 
shot back, without a moment’s hesita- 
tion. We all know that. It seems com- 
monplace enough as I write, but to hear 
him say it divided risks clearly into two 
groups—satisfactory drivers, and the oth- 
ers. “The driver is the hazard.” 

If drivers were as well standardized in 
their performance as are the machines 
they drive, the business of automobile in- 
surance would not be going thru the up- 
set which has lately beset it. People 
would all be ear-marked for certain risk 
classifications, the underwriters would 
have fewer worries, and the inspection 
agencies less business. But it isn’t that 
way. Characteristics of people en masse 
can’t be changed as rapidly nor made as 
standard as machines, and since the risk 
is “the driver,” the underwriting remains 
a matter of individual selection. All au- 
tomobiles now possess, or so nearly ap- 
proach, a standard of perfection and per- 
formance that there is, outside the ob- 
vious difference in values, but little dif- 
ference as between makes and models 
affecting rate for insurance coverage. 
The risk difference comes in the use— 
by a used, for what used, and where 
used. 

Merit rating, meteoric in its transit 
across the field of automobile insurance, 
was aimed at fixing a dollar difference 
as between classes of drivers, seeking a 
two-way grouping—“them that does and 
them that don’t”—have accidents. The 
complications which so quickly over- 
whelmed this proposal are indicative of 
the difficulties that attend any attempt 
to classify the human element in auto- 
mobile underwriting. It is a business of 
individual driver selection. Poor risks 
permeate all classes. There are good 
risks in all groupings. Even in the ne- 
farious bootlegger class, there are risks 
acceptable to many underwriters, and we 
certainly find bootleggers in all classes, 
ranks, and climes. The question is how 
to put a finger on the few bad cases 
that permeate the whole and that will 
drag any “whole” down to heavy loss 
ratios unless they are spotted out and 
canceled off. 

Spotting the Doubtful Risks 

The most we have learned has been 
toward spotting the doubtful risks. We 
work from the position that every risk 
must be underwritten with reference to 
its own qualities. The problem is to 
know what facts or signs ear-mark them 
as doubtful. The nearest to a rule our 
experience would support turns on the 
word “judgment.” | People who apply 


good judgment to their other affairs ap- 
ply good judgment to their automobile 
affairs. People who, from a lack of 
knowledge, training, or their attitude to- 
ward the rights and property of others, 
don’t have the background that accom- 
panies the exercise of good judgment, 
can’t be looked to to use good judg- 
ment in the use and disposition of an 
automobile. If a carrier could have be- 
hind the wheel of every automobile in- 
sured a driver who had the background 
of good judgment in his life and affairs, 
they would have to pay only the kind 
of losses they are in business to pay, 
and would be assured of a fair and rea- 
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sonable adjustment when losses occurred. 

An analysis of 19,350 reports, country- 
wide and as they come, on automobile 
risks, was made to see the number and 
the type unfavorable. 1,367, or 7%, were 
picked out as raising a material question 
as to the insurability of the risk. Fol- 
lowing the principal features criticized, 
these reports classified as follows: 





481. Bootlegging ............ 35% 
Jol Repstation: \swo.cces5.c 26% 
315 Accident record ........ 22% 
M8 Driving ability, <4... 2... 11% 
72 Physical impairment.... 6% 
1,367 100% 


Acceptability Figures 


We then waited for a year to pass, 
and investigated the 1,367 unfavorable 
reports to see how their frequency of ac- 
cidents compared with the general aver- 
age claim experience of the companies, 
which, we understand, is 5 per 100. The 
result, we found 251 accidents—serious 
enough for informants to remember. 
There were eight fatalities. This gave 
a minimum frequency of 18.6 per hun- 
dred, and: we were not able to locate 
and follow all the cases. This group is 
not large enough in itself to establish any 
facts or ratios, but the results bear out 
our general conclusions and experience 
over a very large spread of reports, that 
carriers will find materially doubtful un- 
derwriting features in about 7% of their 
“run of the mine” automobile business, 
and that within this 7% of doubtful risks 
may be located and avoided the claims 
that take the profit out of the line. Com- 
panies operating nationally—which em- 
braces the agency and broker situation 
about as it is for all comers—who find 
less than 7% of their day-to-day run 
of new business of doubtful acceptability, 
will probably find their loss experience 
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could be improved immediately by closer 
inspection procedure. 

The largest group of these unfayor. 
able reports, 481, showed the assured 
was engaged directly in liquor traffic 
bootlegging. It is interesting to note the 
occupations as they appeared in the 
dailies. They all looked innocent enough, 
and only a few suggested a likelihood 
of the facts: real estate, 21; salesmen, 22. 
clerks, 10; farmers, 5; retired, i1; soft 
drinks, 11; hotel, 29; restaurant, 4. 
housewife (husband was), 59; miscellane- 
ous, 89,—but all bootleggers. 

The next group, 35l—reputation. In 
this were listed certain types of for. 
eigners who had not been melting-pot- 
ted into good Americans—rac'ceteers, 
gangsters, labor agitators, promoters of 
vice, and gilded youth. People of this 
ilk not only run heavy in loss frequency 
but are hard to settle with. [n court 
they prejudice the case of the company 
when the character of the assured is 
disclosed or kill the case as a witness 
by “No spik Englis.” 

The Virtue of Incentive 

Our next group as to size is 315, for 
record of having had driving accidents 
of a nature or frequency to raise ques- 
tion of their insurability. This brings 
us back to merit rating. Personnally, I 
am sorry it hasn’t had a better show 
for “its white alley.” It at least had the 
virtue of incentive. Worked out to its 
logical conclusion, it might be built on to 
provide even more incentive to those 
who effect better and best judgment in 
the use and exposure of automobiles, and 
perhaps a per steppe tax on those whose 
experience as reflected in their record of 
use shows indications of poor and worse 
judgment. 

Automobile insurance is written on less 
information, perhaps, than any of the 
other major lines. In life insurance there 
is the lengthy and painfully. direct appli- 
cation which must be signed, and is war- 
ranty in the contract. This is usually 
backed up and amplified by a medical 
examination. In fixed property fire in- 
surance there is the Sanborn map of 
construction, occupancy and exposure; 
also, the services of various inspection, 
appraisal and rating bureaus. This is 
supplemented by the personal checking 
and inspection by the special agent. Bond 
risks are written on a questionnaire con- 
taining all employment for ten years, 
supplemented by three or more personal 
references who are consulted. And so 
on, for all the major lines of insurance, 
declarations, surveys, records, are stand- 
ard as the basis for selection. The un- 
derwriter is given something material 
and tangible to work on. Not so with 
automobile underwriters. A small per 
cent. of his business may come on “sut- 
vey” and give him a hand, but the mass 
is “recorded.” The “daily” he gets 1s 
about as bare as Mother Hubbard's cup- 
board so far as meat for his use is con- 
cerned. “Hunch”—that’s what they often 
tell me. They spot this case or that 
for inquiry on a hunch. Now, | dont 
entirely throw out hunches. They are 
better than nothing, but that isn’t un 
derwriting. An underwriter must have 
information to know that his business 
rates a certain standard, governed by 
the premium, and not just be able to 
spot a certain number of cases that 
don’t rate. It is a great loss to the 
business, and perhaps to the automo 
bile insuring public, that the business 
has got off on a sales and competr 
tive foot. This makes it difficu't, and, 
so far, impractical to get it going om 4 
basis of ample information or! yjnating 
from the assured and pending on = 
agent to give the carrier sufficient am 
verifiable information on which to select 
and grade and rate. ‘ 

The present situation bends to the 1 
terest of the inspection busiic<ss. 


shouldn’t complain of that, but i: doestt 
blind me to conviction that the under 
writers are paying a very heavy tax— 
far beyond what money they 12y be 


agencies—in not requiring more ! 
both the assured and the agent, Dearing 
on the use record and the quality facts 
of the risk. 
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